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The three documents contained in this volume, are 
taken from the Appendix to the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners ; and are now offered, with their 
permission, to the Public, in a more accessible form. 
The English papers are placed before that of Count 
Arrivabene, as being more immediately interesting to 
English readers ; and the Report of Messrs. Cameron and 
Wrottesley is placed before that of Mr. Cowell, because 
it is rather more in the nature of a regular treatise, 
setting forth principles which are illustrated and con- 
firmed by the latter. Indeed, the two Reports were 
originally intended, by their authors, to bear that sort 
of relation to each other. 

Messrs. Cameron and Wrottesley were aware, at the 
time they drew up their Report, that Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance existed in France and Belgium, but they 
had never seen any account of their practical operation. 
They now consider it a great advantage that they are 
able to fortify their recommendations respecting Pubfic 
Charity, as distinguished from Relief, by reference to 
the curious and important details contained in Count 
Arrivabene's Letter. 

London, March 5, 1834. 
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REPORT of C. H. Cameron and John Wrottesley, 

Esquires. 



Mt Lords and Gentlemen^ 

In presenting the following Report^ wc feel that some apology 
is necessary for the nature and plan of it ; but we believe tliat a 
sufficient apology is to be found in the peculiarity of the situation 
we were placed in when Lord Melbourne proposed to us to 
collect evidence for your commission. 

We were at that moment about to leave town on our circuit, as 
commissioners for inquiring into charities ; our duty confined us 
to a part only (three hundreds) of the county of Bucks;* whereas 
the other gentlemen^ of whose services you have availed your- 
selves, have been able to extend their researches to several 
counties : the small district we have visited presented, moreover, 
a very uniform aspect, as regards the administration of the poor 
laws and the condition of the labouring classes. 

Scales of allowance, bread money, pensions to uddows as such, 
and labour rates, under the sanction of the late statute, are the most 
general and the most prominent features that came under our notice. 

Under these circumstances, we thought that we could make 
ourselves more useful to you by sketching out a plan which has 
suggested itself to us, and illustrating it, where that was possible, 
by selections from the evidence we have collected, than by meri^y 
drawing up a report upon that evidence, which, were it not 
the circumstances we nave stated, we should have considered 
be our more appropriate function. 

We present you, then, with the outlme of a plan for adminis- 
tering the affairs of the poor. Our avocations have not permitted 
us to enter into those details which would be necessary for 
applying it in practice any where, nor to point out what modifi* 
cations may be necessary for adapting it to that artificial state of 

* Tiie vicinity of a very instructive example io fierkshirey induced us to pass 
a few days in that county. 
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things which has been produced in England by our present 
system^ or rather by our present imsystematical practice. 

The supervision of the Court of Eang's Bench indeed pre- 
serves the uniformity of the law. But there seems to be much 
in the practice of the different parishes, and some of the most 
beneficial parts of that practice too, which is contrary to law. 

If, however, we are to have good poor laws, it is clearly 
desirable to have an organization whicn will ensure their con- 
stant operation, and no such organisation now exists. 

If we may venture to draw a general conclusion from the 
facts which have come to our knowledge respecting the adminis- 
tration of the poor laws in the parishes we have visited, we 
should say that the persons on whom the most important duties 
connected with those laws devolve, have no sufficient interest 
in exercising the discretion vested in them in the way most 
conducive to the public advantage. 

The steady, unfailing stimulus of private interest being absent, 
a good administration of the poor laws seems at present to 
depend upon the fortuitous circumstance of there bemg in the 
parish one or more influential persons, of competent talents and 
information, sufficiently public -spirited to sacrifice their own 
ease, and to expose themselves, for a time at least, to popular 
odium, for the purposes of lightening the burthen of the poor 
rates and of improving the character and condition of the 
labouring classes, two most beneficial purposes indeed, but 
not, under present circumstances, beneficial to the persons who 
aim at them, except as members of the community. 

If this be a correct view of the subject, it follows that, not- 
withstanding the magnitude of the evil, it will, in most cases, 
be vain to point out to the sufferers, either by precept or by 
the example of those fortunate parishes in which a reformer 
of this maladministration has been found, the mode in which a 
better system may be introduced. 

What is indispensable as a preliminary to the general adoption 
of any better system, is such a change of th^ law as shall, by 
mtans of emolument and responsibility, make the personal in- 
Mrest of the officers who superintend the poor, coincide with 
the public interest. 

An office, which a man takes not from the hope of a reward, 
but from the terror of an indictment, is not very likely to be 
executed with much zeal. The punishment of dismissal, the 
most ready and effectual that can be devised, does not exist 
for the occupant of such an office. 

The first step is to make the office of overseer an object of 
desire by attaching a competent salary to it. The inhabitants 
of parishes are indeed empowered to do this by the 59 Geo. 8, 
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^ 12, He 7. But as the univerial principles of human nature^ 
ii^dependeht of all local circumitances, point to such an aiv 
Y^tigement^ the legislature should take this matter into its own 
Wnds. 

Again> the officer appointed under the 59 Geo. 2, is removable 
oply by the inhabitants in vestry assembled^ a tribunal very 
incompetent to exercise an effective control; whereas his office 
ought not only to be an object of value in his eyes^ but also 
an object which he knows he can only retain by giving constant 
satisfaction to an enlightened and vigilant superintendent; and 
considering the multitude of motives, pleasurable and painful, 
both of the benevolent and selfish kind, which are always 
tending to mislead the judgment of those who have the ma* 
nagement of parochial funds in the midst of local connexionsj 
it seems to us that such an enlightened and vigilant superin- 
tendence can be found only in a board appointed oy the govern- 
ment, and resident in the capital. 

The commission is already acquainted with the exertions 
which Mr. Wliately has made at Cookham, and with the stri- 
kingly advantageoiTs results with which they have been attended. 
At Cookham the affairs of the poor are very well managed ; in 
the neighbouring parish of Great Marlow they are verv ill 
managed. The cause of this difference is not that they hav^ 
at the former place any secret which is inaccessible to the in- 
habitants of the latter, but merely that Mr. Whately resides 
at Cookham, and does not reside at Marlow. 

The following facts will show how little security there is 
for the continuance of good management at Cookham, if 
Mr. Whately should happen to remove from the parish. 

Ml*. Westbrook farmed a considerable quantity of land in the 
parish of Cookham, and also in the adjoining parish of Bisham. 
He has been a witness, and an observing and approving witness, 
of the process by which the rates have been reduced and the 
labourers redeemed from degradation in Cookham : he was a 
member of, and a constant attendant upon, the select vestry, 
and thus became intimately acquainted with all the details nf 
that process. During the first eight years of the new system be 
actually saved 743/. 3*. 6df. in poor rate ; yet as a parishioner of 
Bisbam, he remained an inactive spectator of those very evils, 
which, as a parishioner of Cookham, he had learned how to 
remedy. He was content to pay 4*. in the pound for the land 
on one side of the boundary, and to bear the evils of a de- 
moralized population, while he paid only Is. 6d. in the pound 
for the land on the other side, and saw an orderly and mdus- 
trious poor around him, knowing all the time that Cookham was 
once in the same unhappy condition as Bisbam^ and that th^ 
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means by which It was rescued from that condition might be 
applied with the same effect to Bisham. 

Mr. Whately laboured under a severe illness in the course of 
last spring ; the effects of it very soon began to exhibit them- 
selves in the management of the poor, and some of the members 
of the select vestry were satisfied that the safety of the reformed 
system depended upon his restoration to health. 

We examined Mr. Turner, the assistant overseer of Great 
Marlow, whose appointment, as was stated to us, is the only one 
which has been made for a long time at Marlow with a view to 
the public advantage, and without reference to electioneering 
purposes. That part of Mr. Turner's examination which we 
subjoin, will show how little benefit is likely to accrue to Marlow 
from the excellent example of its neighbour Cookham : — 
Have you ever been at Cookham ? — I have. 
Do you know how they manage the concerns of the poor 
there ? — ^They never give relief there but in the workhouse. 

*' Do you know how that answers ? — I know that their rates 
are very low. 

" Would it not be possible to reduce your rates here by the 
same means ? — Oh, no ; they have not half the number of 
people there, and they never have any body come to the parish 
for work. 

*' But if they have reduced their rates by giving relief only in 
the workhouse, you might reduce yours by the same means, 
though you might not be able to reduce them so low as the rates 
of Cookham, in consequence of the difference of circumstances; 
do you not think so ? — They have not half the number of people 
there. 

*' Do you know whether their rates were higher before they 
adopted the workhouse system than they are now ? — I do not 
know.*' 

So that here is a man who has been for two years and a half 
filling an office, of which the sole duty is to administer the 
concerns of the poor, who knows that there is a place four miles 
off where a different system is followed, in which the rates are 
very low compared with those of the parish he superintends, who 
yet has never thought it worth his while to inquire whether that 
system is or is not in any degree the cause of the inequality, 
and whether there is any thing which renders it inapplicable to 
Marlow. 

The parishes of Princes Risborough and Bledlow adjoin each 
other. Both are smarting under the effects of the allowance 
system. At Princes Risborough the plan of a labour rate was 
adopted last spring : the rate-payers are to employ labourers 
according to the amount of their rates. At Bledlow the plan of 
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a labojLir rate was adopted in the month of October, while we 
• were in the neighbourhood. The rate-payers are to employ 
labourers according to the extent and nature of the land they 
occupy ; and as far as we could learn, there had not been the 
least communication on the subject between the two parishes. 

At Woburn the pressure of the evil is very severe, and the 
necessity of some vig;orous remedy acknowledged. 

We asked Mr. William Pegg, the churchwarden, and a very 
intelligent man, if he had ever heard of the plan adopted by 
Mr. Whately, at Cookham. He answered, *' Yes, and we 
believe it to be a very good one ; but we have great diflBculty 
in attempting any reform, because the magistrates interfere 
with us." 

We pointed out to him, that one of the most efficacious parts 
of Mr. Whately's plan is the refusal of relief out of the work- 
house, and that if the parish officers at Woburn chose to make 
the same use of their workhouse (they have one capable of 
containing 70 or 80 persons) the power of interference vested in 
the magistrates coula hardly prevent them. 

Mr. Pegg assented to this, .but then bethought himself of 
another distinction between Woburn and Cookham. " It is a 
great advantage at Cookham," he said, " that they have so 
much common. In our parish the poor have nothing but what 
they can earn, or what they receive from the parish ;" and he 
added, " that Mr. Whately ought always to state that in describ* 
ing the administration of his parish ;" and in general whenever 
we mentioned the example of Cookham, we found an anxiety to 
assign some reason as an excuse for not making the arduous 
experiment which that example suggests. 

We asked Mr. Barker, the churchwarden of Hambledon, a 
gentleman who has evidently taken pains with the subject, to 
what circumstance he attributed the lowness of the rates in his 
parish, compared with those of other parishes. 

He prefaced his answer with these words : " I do not consider 
it my duty to look around, and compare my parish with others." 

From all this, it is manifest that some means are wanted 
through which the knowledge acquired by the experiments, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, which have been made in 
each parish, may be rendered available to the whole kingdom. 

As things are now, each parish is, in respect of parochial 
management, an independent nation. Mario w and Cookham, 
Princes Risborough ^nd Bledlow, will no more learn from one 
another than England and France, or Sweden and Denmark ; 
and the only bond of union between the fourteen thousand 
republics which England and Wales contain, is the inter- 
parpchial code, the law of settlement, "vvbich, for reasons to be 
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set forth in another place^ we earnestly desire to see abo^ 
lished. 

This inconvenient state of things might be remedied in two 
different ways. 

1. By a more strict and more particular legislation on the 
subject than has hitherto been adopted, by which all measures 
of general utility might be made compulsory upon all persons 
concerned in the administration of the poor laws. 

Upon examination of the laws passed from time to time to 
correct the evils which have sprung up since the fundamental 
law of 43 Elizabeth, it will be found that their general character 
is merely permissive. 

The supreme legislature seems to have considered that it 
ought not to interfere with the operations of the parochial legis- 
laturesj anyjfurther than by giving, within certain limits, the 
highest sanction to such measures as they might think fit to 
adopt ; and perhaps when the immense variety of the circum- 
stances which afiect the condition of the poor indifferent districts, 
is considered, it would be rash to attempt in an act of parliament 
any minute and detailed provisions on the subject. 

2. Without necessarily drawing the bonds of legal obligation 
tiehter, by the measure which we have already recommended 
with a view to subject the local officers to an effective responsi- 
bility, viz. by the establishment of a board resident in the capital 
to which the discretion now exercised in each parish should be 
transferred, and which should be in constant communication 
with the parochial authorities all over the kingdom, and thus be 
enabled to give to each district the benefit of all well-ascertained 
general principles, and at the same time to modify them in 
their several applications, according to the different local pecu- 
liarities. 

Supposing arrangements to be made which shall ensure an 
administration of the poor laws all over the country, founded 
upon general principles, varying in their application according to 
local exigencies, the nuisance now existing would, we think, be 
in a great measure abated ; but it seems to us, that the whole 
good which might result from a public provision for the relief of 
involuntary indigence can never be attained, even with the best 
organization, as long as the legal right to relief subsists unaccom- 
panied by such conditions of discipline and restraint, as will 
render it an object to be avoided rather than desired by all who 
can avoid it. >• 

A legal right to be maintained at the public expense, divested 
of these conditions, appears to us to involve difficulties and 
inconsistencies from which it is impossible to escape. If such a 
right is to be acknowledged in any class of persons, it will hardly 
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be openly denied that the maintenance it imports should consist 
of neither more nor less than what is strictly necessary for the 
support of life and health. No one who would concede the right 
at all^ would contend that it should be less than this, and who- 
ever contends that it should be neater, must mean either that it 
should be unlimited, or that the limit should be purely arbitrary. 
Both these positions may be dismissed as untenable without 
further exammation. 

But although the expediency of thus limiting the right of a 
pauper to what is neither more nor less than strictly necessary 
for the support of life and health, be so evident, yet the necessary 
consequence, viz. that the character of the applicant for relief 
must be wholly disregarded^ is not so generally nor so readily 
admitted. 

This inconsistency arises, we apprehend, from confounding 
together the notions of compulsory relief and voluntary benevo- 
lence. 

When a man is exercising benevolence, he naturally and 
properly looks out for a worthy object; but a public officer 
distributing suum cuique is very differently situated. There 
seems to be no more reason why the law should permit an over- 
seer distributing poor-rate to say, '^ I give 2s. to A. because he 
is an honest man, and only \s. to B. because he is a rogue/' 
than why it should permit the chancellor to say, ** I decree that 
A. shall receive his whole debt, and B. only half of his,'' upon 
similar grounds of distinction. 

The 43 Elisabeth, c. 2, which is the foundation of the English 
poor law, does not attempt to class the poor as deserving and 
undeserving. The only distinction drawn by that statute is 
between the able-bodied and the impotent (on which we shall 
have occasion to remark in another place), and we believe it was 
not till the 59 Geo. 3, c. 12, that the notion of character and 
conduct, as affecting the right to relief, was introduced into the 
law. 

In a system of public benevolence, indeed, the character and 
conduct of each applicant ought to be investigated with the 
utmost care ; but in a system of compulsory relief it seems to us 
quite out of place. Who can say what tiie legal right of the 
honest and industrious pauper is under the 59 Geo. 3, c. IS ? 

It may be answered — something greater than the right of the 
idle and worthless pauper; but surely this is a most inconvenient 
definition of a legal right. We believe, nevertheless, that it 
would be difficult to devise a better, consistently with the lan- 
guage oi this statute. 

Suppose, however, that it is to be distinctly admitted as a 
principle of law, that the ipps^; iJ^atadpiied xo^, who can keqp. 
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clear of the gallows, the colonies, the hulks, and the house of 
correction, is entitled to be maintained at the public expense. 
His right must still be limited by the proviso that he do not 
maintam himself, or that his relations do not maintain him. 
This indeed is not the form in which the proviso would be 
stated, as part of a proposition of law ; but we apprehend it is 
the form which it will inevitably assume in practice. The 
proviso would be stated in a proposition of law thus, provided he 
cannot maintain himself, and that his relations cannot maintain 
him ; but the attempt (scarcely ever successful) to obtain proof 
of these negatives, has familiarized the labouring class with every 
species of deceit. 

We saw a specimen of this when we attended the select vestry 
at Great Marlow ; alniost every application produced a contest 
between the vestry and the applicant, as to the earnings of the 
latter. 

There were constant exhortations to speak the truth on the 
one hand, and constant professions of doing so on the other. 
*' Those who come candid fare best," said a member of the 
vestry who took a leading part. But this moral exhortation and 
promise, it is manifest, can avail nothing, when every pauper sees 
that it is not those who come candid, but those who can satisfy 
the vestry that their earnings are the smallest, who in reality 
fare best. 

Another principle was stated by another vestryman, which 
was perfectly understood by the paupers to be the true rule 
which governed the decisions of the vestry. A woman named 
Johnson, who had seven children, was one of the applicants ; 
after a cross-examination as to the earnings of the three above 
ten years of age, she confessed that her eldest son earned some- 
thing by skewerting; and when the case was concluded, the 
vestryman told us that they always inquired into the earnings, 
and then gave relief upon the principle of making up 1*. 6rf. for 
each child. Johnson of course lost, and the other applicants 
saw that she lost, \s, 6rf. a week by " coming candid." 

We are far from meaning to stigmatize either of the vestrymen. 
The difficulty in which they were placed is one from which no 
human wisdom could escape. 

At Great Marlow, as elsewhere, the paupers always send their 
wives or daughters to the vestry, if they can find an excuse for 
not coming themselves. It is well understood that the women are 
more powerful both in vituperation and entreaty. For the same 
reason the vestry always discourage the practice ; and hence a 
new temptation to fraud. We witnessed one case, in which the 
vestry made a successful resistance : a girl named Harman 
applied for 2*. 6c/. for her father. When asked why he did not 
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come himself^ she had no reason to assign^ but flew into a 
passion, and answered with much insolence, " What, my father 
come here for half-a-crown ! What do you want to ask my 
father?" The vestry refused to give the money unless the father 
came. A pause ensued, during which the girl seemed struggling 
to restrain her rage, and which ended by her saying, in a sub- 
dned tone, " But you will give me the money for my sister ? " 
This request was immediately granted by the vestry with an air 
of triumph, which seemed to show that such victories were not 
of frequent occurrence. 

At Great Marlow the anxiety of the poor to conceal their 
earnings is illustrated in a very remarkable way. 

For many years the business of making skewers has been 
carried on in the town. The skewers are generally made of what 
is called prick wood, which grows in the hedges. The people 
keep donkeys, and go all over the country searching for this 
wood ; so that when the neighbouring villagers see a man with a 
donkey, they say, *' There's a Marlow man." 

The whole business of skewer-making, or skewerting, as it is 
called, is involved in profound mystery ; both the capitalists and 
the labourers conceal with the utmost care from the parish 
officers what they respectively give and receive, in order that 
the allowance the labourers get from the parish may not be 
decreased in consequence of the earnings of themselves and 
their families as skewerters. A labourer, employed by the 
parish at Marlow, gives his work to it from six a.m. to six p.m. 
in the summer, and from day. light to dark in the winter; at 
other hours he can occupy himself in making skewers, and his 
children, as well as the children of widows receiving relief from 
the parish, can occupy themselves at all times in cutting or 
making skewers. Although this is known in various ways, it is 
difficult to produce such evidence of it before the magistrates 
or the select vestry, as will enable them to regulate the relief 
granted accordingly. 

Mr. Field stated, that he had made inquiries of one of the 
persons who employ the skewerters, who assured him that he did 
not dare tell what they earned, for that if he did, they would 
not work for him. Mr. Field repeated part of the conversation, 
which passed as follows : ** I said, * Perhaps they earned 20s. 
30s. or 40*. a week.' He answered, * Perhaps they do.' I said, 
* Perhaps 50*.' He answered,/ I cannot say.'" Mr, Field's 
own belief is, that a family in which there are five or six children, 
can earn as much as 40*. a week, in those weeks in which they 
work up and sell their materials. 

Mr. Gibbons, the churchwarden, states, that Dean-street is 
the principal residence of the skewerters ; that the people in that 
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street are obserred to live very extravagantly with reference to 
their situation in life^ and are excellent customers to the public- 
houses for beer. 

Dr. Scobell, a very active magistrate^ says, *' When we impose 
a fine upon a man known to be a skewerter (which we very often 
have occasion to do), we almost always find that he pays his 
fine; whereas a man of the same station, not so employed, is 
seldom able to pay, and goes to the tread-mill. 

This business of skewerting might, we presume, be carried on 
as honestly as any other business, if the allowance system did 
not render concealment, wherever concealment is practicable, the 
interest of all those who live by the sweat of their brow. In the 
skewerting business concealment is practicable, for the materials 
can be collected surreptitiously, and worked up in private, and 
the capitalists engaged in the trade are few in number, and un- 
derstand one another. This concealment, which, in the occupa- 
tion in question, is sought only for the purpose of defrauding the 
rate-payers, has all the same bad effects upon the character of 
the workmen as concealment employed to cover a direct breach 
of the laws, and the character of the skewerter has accordingly 
been represented to us as resembling that of the poacher and 
smuggler. We think it clear, therefore, that nothing prevents 
the whole population of those districts in which the full malig- 
nity of the allowance system is developed, from reaching the 
same point of demoralization ; but the circumstance tliat the 
fact of a labourer being employed, and the amount of wages he 
receives, are in general matter of notoriety. 

There are also three persons who employ the women of Mar- 
low in satin stitch ; one of them resides in London, the other 
two on the spot ; and the assistant overseer states, that he finds 
the same kind of difficulty in ascertaining the earnings of the 
women thus employed as in the case of the skewerters. 

At Oving a different state of things has arisen out of the legal 
right to relief, in consequence of the different views of those who 
administer it, a state of things presenting at present a pleasing, 
but fallacious exterior. 

There was some time ago a great deal of waste land in the 
parish ; and Mr. Robert Clarke, the overseer, stated, that he 
believed there is some doubt as to who is the lord of the 
manor ; " at any rate," he said, " the lord never interferes 
with those who choose to inclose the waste, and indeed never 
comes near the place ;" the consequence is, that the poor have 
inclosed the waste, built cottages upon it, and made large gardens 
for themselves. 

The Rev. Mr. Pigott, the rector, said, ^^ The appearance of 
Oving*i8 extremely pretty, from the size and number of the 
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gardens, and the high state of cultivation thej are in ; it is just 
what one wishes to see." 

We inquired as to the effect of this upon the demands for 
relief, 

*^ The magistrates/' he said, *^ find it extremely difficult to 
ascertain what advantage the people derive from their gardens, 
in deciding upon applications for relief; the people will never 
acknowledge that they get any thing of consequence from them* 
In fact, the gardens are seldom mentioned or considered in ap« 
portioning relief. 

Our impression was, that Mr. Pigott, who has evidently thought 
much upon the condition and character of the poor, approves 
this course. He seemed to be impressed with the fear that they 
would abandon their gardens ; and this mischievous consequence 
would undoubtedly ensue, if their right to relief were destroyed 
or narrowed by possessing them : for a garden will not produce 
fruit without care and toil, a parish yields subsistence for mere 
asking. 

Consequences, however, are flowing from the forbearance of 
tlie magistrates, which must in the end prove still more pernicious 
than those they have guarded against : the overseer says, ** Our 
population increases very fast ; our young men do not look out 
for service, but marry very young, and build cottages on the 
waste by the side of the lanes, and also take in gardens. There 
are between 900 and 1,000 acres of land in the parish, the chief 
part pasture. We have had as many as 30 or 40 men on the 
parish in the winter." 

As soon as the waste is exhausted, the temporary prosperity of 
the poor must cease ; and Oving, if the legal right to relief con- 
tinues, will only differ from other parishes of similar extent and 
fertility, in having to maintain a much greater number of idle 
and dissolute paupers. 

We found a similar state of things in the parish of Stone. 
Mr. Robert, Brath, the churchwarden, says, *' All the cottages 
have gardens ; Dr. Lee offers the labourers as much land as they 
choose to take, paying a full rent. There are a few who have as 
much as two acres ; these are principally occupied in cultivating 
their land, and do no work for the farmers, but generally come 
on the parish for a few days in the winter. The parish officers 
do not inquire what return they get from their land, but relieve 
them as labourers out of wort without further inquiry, when very 
likely they have two or three pigs in the sty." 

But the legal right to relief is not only clogged with the insu- 
perable difficulty of ascertaining the real earnings of the appli- 
cant ; it operates also as a direct inducement to squander tliose 
earnings. A poor man, loddng merely at the pecuniary aspect 
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of the question^ and that is the aspect at which the poor in Bucks 
have been brought to look almost exclusively, would be very un- 
wise to lay by a portion of his earnings against the time when he 
may be overtaken by misfortune, or sickness, or old age, so long 
as the public undertakes to provide for those emergencies upon 
the express condition that he does not provide for them himself. 
A man therefore who is receiving good wages, must not, if he be 
wise in his generation, think of saving for futurity ; he must spend 
all he earns ; and if he is in that amphibious condition, between 
a labourer and a pauper, living partly upon wages and partly 
upon relief, he must spend it in procuring the most transitory 
enjoyments, carefully abstaining from the purchase of such things 
as will give the appearance of respectability to his house and 
family. 

This doctrine is amply confirmed by the experience of practical 
men. Mr. Thomas Pattison, overseer of Buckland, a very intel- 
ligent person, and who has had the advantage of comparing the 
poor of the north with those of the south, says, " I observe a 
most striking difference between the poor of this countiy and 
those of the north ; I come from Northumberland. There you 
always see good furniture in a labourer's house ; here you scarcely 
ever do, though the people live quite as well ; indeed better, they 
eat more meat and arink more beer." 

Mr. Thomas Fowler, overseer of Aston Clinton, stated, " that 
the young men of that parish dress very smart on a Sunday, and 
come to the overseer next day. When they earn money at harvest 
time, they spend it in something fine, not caring about durability, 
and will come to the. overseer immediately after harvest ; if we 
refuse them, they run to the magistrates, who always side with 
the poor since the riots." 

Whoever has an income, which is not large enough to make his 
condition better than that of a parish pauper, derives, of course, 
no benefit from such an income, because he is thereby excluded 
from parish relief. His business is, therefore, to sell or mortgage 
his income, dispose of the sum which he thus raises according to 
bis pleasure, and throw himself on the parish. Two cases came 
to our knowledge in which this sort of proceeding is exemplified. 

The first was that of a widow, who applied to the select vestry 
at Marlow for relief. The assistant overseer stated to the vestry, 
that she had an income of 2s, a week, arising from a bequest ; 
she admitted this, and the vestry refused relief. She then went 
before the magistrates, and made oath that she had mortgaged 
her income of 2^. a week for two years to come, in order to 
make up the sum necessary for apprenticing her son to a cord- 
wainer (the remainder of the sum was to come from an appren- 
ticing charity), and that consequently she had then no income 
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at alL The magistrates ordered her Is, 6d. a week for one 
month. 

We do not adduce this case for the purpose of casting the 
slightest reflection on the magistrates; the woman swore, in 
addition to what is stated above, that she also applied on account 
of another child she had at home, which may have weighed with 
them ; and even if that circumstance had not existed, we will 
not undertake to say that they could have legally refused to 
relieve the woman, because she had placed herself in a situation 
to require |it We adduce this case for the purpose of showing 
the efllect which is produced on the minds of the people by the 
doctrine, that poverty, however produced, constitutes a claim to 
be supported by the community. 

It IS ver^ likely that this woman was swearing to nothing that 
was not strictly true ; but the temptation to fraud, collusion, and 
peijury, which such a situation must hold out, is too obvious to 
need further remark. 

The other case was as follows : — 

Thomas Easton was the surviving trustee of a Dissenter*s 
chapel, and of some land at Princes Risborough. The land had 
been left by will for the benefit of a dissenting minister and con- 
gregation, and the rents and profits had been for some time 
applied to the use of a Presbyterian minister and congregation* 
Upon that sect becoming extinct in the parish, Easton applied 
the rents and profits to his own use. Afterwards he contracted 
to sell the land to his father-in-law, and a conveyance was exe- 
cuted.* This mode of enjoying the trust property did very well 
until the parish oflScers discovered it, upon which they refused 
relief to all the parties ; whereupon Easton and his father-in-law 
sold the property to a third person, disposed of the purchase- 
money according to their fancies, and again claimed and were 
admitted to the privileges of pauperism. The father-in-law has 
a family ; and Easton himself, who told us the whole story with 
great alacrity, and not without mirth, has nine children, and is 
now employed by the parish at 9*. a week. 

Another case was mentioned to us by Sir John Dashwood 
King, which may be properly introduced here. 

" There is a soldier," said Sir John, ^' named Durant, a 
parishioner of Wendover, who has a pension of 3^. 6d, a week; 
the farmers will not employ him for more days in the week than 
will suffice to make up his earnings, including his pension, to 7s. I 
have given him employment, and he is a very good man. I know 
him well." 

It is plain that this man, and any man so placed, has the 

• In the extracts we sent you, we stated that no conveyance was executed ; 
the error is obviously quite immaterial. 
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strongest motives for concealing or selling his' income. A pension 
from government being an income which can neither be concealed 
nor sold is of no value, because the right to parish relief is 
abated pro tantOy and in this neighbourhood there appears to 
be no other difference between wages and relief, except that one 
is paid by the farmers, the other by the parish. 

The evil effects of the poor laws would, we have no doubt, be 
greatly mitigated by the substitution of a paid and permanent 
officer for the present unpaid and annual overseers; but the 
difficulties of deciding who is entitled to relief, and who not, 
appear to us to be invincible, even by men acting under the hope 
or reward and the fear of punishment. 

If the legal right be retained, the appeal to some higher autho- 
rity than the officer administering relief must also be retained, 
and this appeal is an instrument in the hands of the paupers, by 
which they are sure in the end to defeat the overseer ; you cannot 
in general give the pauper a motive which shall prevent him from 
appealing, or indeed from doing any thing else that he has a 
mind to. The condition of a pauper who is armed with a wife 
and children, and no pauper has any difficulty in procuring such 
a panoply, is the most secure of any human lot. So long as he 
is out of prison he may earn, or be expected to earn, something 
towards the support of his family ; when he is in prison the whole 
burthen is sure to light upon the parish. 

In a contest, then, between the parish and the pauper, the 
imprisonment of the latter is sure to be a greater punishment to 
theparish than to himself. 

The parish, therefore, particularly when acting by its unpaid 
annual representative, usually yields the victory to the pauper. 

In order to remove a pauper from the extraordinary condition 
of irresponsibility in which he is thus placed, it would be neces- 
sary to make pauperism a much more comfortable state of being 
than if is, and the attempt to do so would unquestionably pau- 
perize the whole labouring population in a very short time. We 
believe that it is the discomfort or degradation of the pauper's 
life, and not any discrimination in admitting or rejecting the 
claimsof individuals, which now checks the increase of pauperism 
as far as it is checked at all. The life of a pauper is not an 
object of desire, but of aversion, to those who look at it from 
above, and this appears to us to afford the only general and 
consistent explanation of the apparent anomalies exhibited in 
the habits and feelings of the labourers in the different parts of 
England. A labouring population may, as it seems to us, go on 
for an indefinite time without falling into pauperism, notwith- 
standing the existence of a legal right to be supported at the 
public expense, so long as no accident occurs by wnich a number 
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of labourers are suddenly thrown upon the rates. But when such 
anefent has once taken place, the new condition of the labourers, 
however unenviable it may have appeared to themselves before 
their fall^ is found to have in it ingredients of sufficient attraction 
to prevent them from using those painful exertions without which 
escape is impossible. It can indeed hardly be expected that an 
uneducated man should exchange idleness and the power of 
immediate gratification for the more solid but remote pleasures 
which flow from industry and self-denial, when the natural conse- 
quence of his preferring the former (the destitution of himself 
and family) is intercepted by a compulsory provision for their 
support. 

Let us take the case of a pauper at West Wycombe, with a 
wife and three young children. According to the scale of that 
parish, he would be receiving 9s. a week ; that is to say, As. for 
himself, and 5s. for his wife and children, and would be employed, 
under parish^supervision, in breaking stones or grubbmg up 
beech stumps. Suppose him now to hear that some neighbouring 
proprietor or farmer is ready to offer him work at 7s., 8s. , or 9*. 
a week. It is his business to keep carefully out of this man's 
way, for as the parish allowance to his wife and children would 
be diminished precisely to the extent to which his own wages 
would be increased, he would still continue to receive only the 
same 9*., and would work under the importunate watchfulness 
of one interested in the product of his labour. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the work is offered to him, and that he is compelled 
by the magistrate to accept it; it immediately becomes his 
business to behave so in his service that his master shall discharge 
him as quickly as possible. It is really not too much to say that 
a man in such circumstances, unless he happens to be endued 
with an heroic spirit of independence, a lofty contempt for sloth 
and ease, is under a moral impossibility of emancipating himself. 
His children, as soon as they reach the age of puberty, have no 
motive to abstain from marriage, but, on the contrary, many 
motives besides the natural one to enter that state, and thus the 
breed of paupers must inevitably be perpetuated and increased 
till the system is changed or till it comes to its legitimate termi- 
nation, the efflux of capital from a place where its profits do not 
accrue to the owner. 

But though the redemption of any numerous class from pau- 
perism by their own exertions, seems to be a moral impossibility, 
yet we can easily understand that a legal right to such subsist- 
ence as that of a pauper, might be held out to the labouring 
classes for any length of time without producing any great prac- 
tical mischief, as long as no change took place from other causes 
in the relation between labour and the capital employed in paying 
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it. But when any event occurs by which a number of labourers 
are at once thrown out of employment^ the necessary effect of the 
legal right to relief, coupled as it is with the law of settlement, 
is to impede op prevent altogether the application of those reme- 
dies which would naturally be applied to the evil, and^ unless 
some new demand for labour should fortunately arise in the 
neighbourhood, to bind down the poor and their posterity to 
hopeless pauperism. 

The most obvious remedy which would naturally suggest itself, 
is' the migration of the labourers who have become locally re- 
dundant, to places in which the demand for labour may be 
increasing. 

The motive which the discharged labourer feels to make an effort 
of any kind towards bettering his condition is necessarily much 
weakened by knowing that he has a legal right to be paid for 
useless work by a careless master, or to be maintained in idle- 
ness. But the motive to migrate is more weakened than any 
other when the labourer knows that this indefeasible right of his 
can only be enforced on the spot where he is settled. On that 
spot he can extort his maintenance from the public ; elsewhere 
he must deserve it by industry and civility. 

The legal right to maintenance, then, restricted by the law of 
settlement, prevents the redundant labourers from migrating. 
The legal right to maintenance per se prevents the application of 
that other more general and more effectual remedy which would 
naturally be found in the increased motive on the part of the 
labourers to abstain from marriage. 

When the redundant labourers find that they and their progeny 
have a right to be employed in useless work, or to be maintained 
in idleness, the motive to abstain from marriage is diminished, 
instead of being increased, by the change in their condition. 
The labourer may indeed, and does find himself less comfortable 
as a parish pauper than when employed by a capitalist ; and in 
general it is true, that the less comfortable a man is, the less 
disposed he is to marry and become the father of a family. But 
the poor laws have solved the political problem, how to call into 
existence the greatest possible number of people with the least 
possible amount of enjoyment. They have made the condition of 
a parish pauper an exception to the general rule on the subject. 
Uncomfortable as that condition is, the man who is placed in it 
knows that the utmost imprudence and idleness on his part can 
make it no worse either to himself or his children. The pauper 
knows that his estate, though it be barely snllicient to supply his 
own wants, has nevertheless this remarkable peculiarity, that it 
will supply to the same extent the wants of all those whom he 
chooses to produce. The parish is a dam whose breast is, or 
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seems to be inexhaustible. Each individual mouth indeed can 
only draw a slender stream of her unwholesome milk, but every 
mouth belonging to the litter, no matter how many there be, finds 
a teat on which it can fasten. A time, however, must arrive, to 
which the pauper never looks forward, but to which it behoves 
all other classes of the community steadily to look forward, when 
the dam herself can no longer be supplied with nourishment 

It must never be forgotten, in legislating on this subject, that a 
legal right to subsistence, unaccompanied by severe discipline 
and restraint, removes the prudential check to population, just 
as effectually as the highest rate of wages and the greatest 
demand for fresh hands could possibly do. The pauper boys 
and girls marry one another for precisely the same reason that 
the boys and girls of the United States of America marry one 
another, viz. that they can thereby gratify their passions and 
their social feelings without impairing their own respectability 
and comfort, or producing a brood whose lot is ony worse than 
their own. * 

A Northumbrian peasant does not marry while he is still a 
boy, because he is afraid of falling from his independent condi- 
tion, and of leaving behind a race of inferior station to himself; 
but if by any contrivance you could bring down the Northumbrian 
peasant to a condition in which liis own life, and the lives of any 
number he might produce, would be just sustained, this pruden- 
tial motive would cease to operate as completely as it would do 
if the demand for labour in NoHhumberland were to become as 
great as in America. 

The English peasant of the southern counties, and the Irish 
peasant, are both in the condition just described, or rather (which 
comes to the same thing in practice) they both seem to themselves 
to be in that condition ; they both seem to themselves to be 
secure of such sustenance as they have been accustomed to, for 
themselves and any offspring they may have, and they feel, there- 
fore« no motive to abstain from the pleasure of having as many 
as they can. This security, however, is in both cases apparent 
only, and not real. In the case of the southern English peasant, 
it must fail (it has already failed in some places) when the amount 
of the poor-rate renders it no longer profitable to cultivate the 
land. In the case of the Irish peasant, the security would fail 
when the production of potatoes could no longer be increased, if 
it were not that the occasional scantiness of the crops, and the 
partial famines which ensue, put off indefinitely the arrival of that 
period ; and by sweeping away every now and then a considerable 

Krtion of the people, permit the production of hun^ beings to 
perpetually renewed. 

It is argued, howeyer^ that as the condition of tiie Irish 

c 
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peasant is worse than that of the southern English peasant^ the 
introduction of poor laws into Ireland would be aavantageoqS| 
by raising the inhabitants up to the level of English paupers. 
We have considerable doubts whether a potatqe diet^ witn female 
chastity and the domestic afiections, would be well exchanged for 
the soup and puddings the heartlessness^ ingratitude and whore- 
dom wmch are the consequence of holding out to a people whose 
condition is comfortless^ a legal right to relief^ founded upon 
destitution ; but admitting^ for the sake of argument, that the 
exchange is a desirable one, how is it possible that it should be 
accomplished by the introduction of poor laws ? 

In Ireland, as elsewhere, the only way of preventing all the 
people who have no property of their own, but who are invested 
with a legal right to be maintained out of the property of others, 
from enforcing that right, will be to make the habitual exercise 
of the right less agreeable than the condition of a labourer sub- 
sisting by his Qiivn exertions. If the intention be to make it more 
agreeable, the^oor-rate and the rental of Ireland will very soon 
be equivalent sums, and both will very soon be reduced to 
nothing. 

To raise the condition of a needy people by the direct opera- 
tion of a legal right to maintenance, seems to us perfectly 
chimerical ; but it is said that the indirect operation of a poor law 
in Ireland would be beneficial to the people, because it would 
prevent landlords from suddenly ejecting a multitude of cottier 
tenants. We have very great doubts as to this result; but 
even assuming that it would be so, the mischiefs of offering any 
thing which can be called subsistence, at the public expense to a 
people having such a low standard of comfort as the Irish pea- 
santry, would, we think, far mpre than overbalance this temporary 
advantage. 

We hope it will not be thought that we are unnecessarily 
stepping out of our way in adverting to the question of a poor 
law for Ireland. It seems quite clear to us, that practically it 
is impossible to keep that question out of view in the present 
discussion, unless Ireland could be isolated politically as well as 
physically. You will find, in the evidence we have collected, 
numerous instances of parishes in which Irish labourers used to 
be employed before the allowance system had reduced wages, 
and occasioned a local redundancy of. hands, which now no 
longer hold out a sufficient inducement to attract any but a few 
of the most wretched individuals of that people. If the character 
and comforts of the peasantry in the southern English counties 
are to be restored by the labours of your commission, a swarm of 
Irish emigrants may be expected to accompany and to diminish 
the blessings of that redemption. The general principles of the 
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plan we are going to recommend^ seem to us founded upon the 
general principles of human nature^ and the plan contains in 
itselfj a severy practicable plan must do, the means of adapting 
the details to the local circumstances of each district 

But whether our plan, or any thing resembling it, be adopted 
or not, it seems to us that Ireland cannot safely be forgotten by 
the Legislature in its attempt to remedy the evils of English 
pauperism. 

The advocates for introducing poor laws into Ireland profess, 
and many of them no doubt really hope, to avoid what are called 
the abuses of the English system. If our notions on this subject 
are correct, these so-called abuses are the legitimate con- 
sequences of a legal right to maintenance at the public expense, 
unaccompanied by severe discipline and restraint, whepever 
such a right is held out to the labouring population of any dis- 
trict in which wages have fallen too low to afibrd a comfortable 
subsistence to the labourer and his family. ^ 

We believe that no administration of these laws which is not 
abusive, can permanently secure the people from the degradation 
into which the labourers of Kent, Sussex, and Bucks have been 
plunged. The administration of Mr. Whately, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Nichol, Mr. Sawyer, and the few other gentlemen who have sacri- 
ficed th<eir own ease and immediate popularity for the purpose of 
arresting the demoralizing effects of these laws, is the really abusive 
administration of them. If we were to find a parish in which 
there had been a great change in the relation between the number 
of the labourers and the fund employed in the payment of wages, 
and in which the people were struggling manfully, and (as far as 
the law of settlement will permit) successfully with their misfor- 
tunes, instead of being reduced to the dead level of pauperism, 
we should feel confident that in that parish there had been an 
abusive administration of the poor laws ; that is to say, that 
parochial relief had been given in such a form as to make it 
an object of aversion, which we apprehend is not according to 
the letter or spirit of the 43d Eliz. c. 2, and that those who have 
administered relief had not only taken *^into their consideration 
the character and conduct of the person applying for relief," as 
they are authorized to do by the 59th Geo. 8. c. 12, s. 5 ; but, 
after having taken these matters into their consideration, had 
refused relief to those of bad character, or given it with a nig- 
gardly hand, or had given to the deserving something more than 
mere subsistence, something in the nature of a reward for merit ; 
all which is contrary to the letter and spirit of the statute of 
Elizabeth, and is but very obscurely implied, if it be implied at 
all, in the 59th Geo. 3, c. 12. 

It may be said, however^ that the 43d Eliz. c. 9, does not 

c2 
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authorize the practice of giving pecuniary relief to the able- 
bodied poor ; and though the Court of King's Bench seems 
always to have avoided putting explicitly a construction upon the 
statute in this respect, yet we cannot deny that the doctrine just 
stated may be drawn by inference from the [language of the 
Chief Justice, in the case of the King v. CoUett, 2 Bam. & 
Cress. 324. 

Lord Chief Justice Abbott says, '' Before we determine whe- 
tlier the overseers were or were not justified in giving pecuniary 
relief to the unemployed poor, the case must go down to the 
sessions again, that we may be informed whether any, and, if 
any, what endeavours were made to procure employment for 
them ; all that the Court can now say is, that undoubtedly it is 
the primary duty of the overseers to find employment for the 
poor, if possible." Now, if the overseers are not justified in 
giving pecuniary relief to the unemployed poor, so long as it is 
possible to fin<^ employment for them, they never can be justified 
m doing so ; for the very money which constitutes the pecuniary 
relief, might be expended in the purchase of hemp, flax, &c., 
under the first section of the statute. 

Still there is nothing in the enactment that the overseers 
should ^^ raise, &c., a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, 
iron^ and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the poor on 
work;" nor we believe in any decided case on the subject 
which authorizes the use of labour, discipline, restraint, and pri- 
vation of stimulants, as means of driving the poor to seek in every 
quarter a subsistence by their own exertions. But it is by the 
vigorous employment of these means, which, with reference to 
the letter and the spirit of the law, must be denominated abusive, 
that the gentlemen above enumerated have been able to raise the 
condition of the poor in their respective parishes. Work (fre- 
quently useless work) supervised by a public officer for the mere 
purpose of seeing that it is well done, can never be so disagree- 
able as work supervised by the capitalist, who pays for it with a 
view to his own profit. But even supposing this difficulty got 
over, the right of an able-bodied man to have his young, and 
consequently impotent, children, supported at the public expense, 
is clearly no abuse, but a legitimate consequence of the statute 
of Elizabeth, and is of itself suflScient to perpetuate any calamity 
which may have fallen accidentally upon the labouring classes, 
unless the enforcement of it be checked by being loaded with 
conditions to which the parent will not submit, if, by any 
exertions of his own, he can escape them. 

Our plan then, is, in the first place, to legalize that system 
which has been called the workhouse system, though the work- 
bouse is in fact only one very eflSc^cious mode of carrying into 
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effect the essential principle of laying severe conditions on the 
right to relief. We shall say no more on the principle itself^ but 
content ourselves with referring to Mr. Coweli's report upon the 
subject. 

But we would not only legalize the system, we would render 
the adoption of it imperative, and take measures to ensure 
obedience. 

Strongly impressed as we are with the belief that a legal right 
to sustenance must of necessity produce enormous mischief, 
wherever the labouring population is not in a flourishing con- 
dition, unless it be strictly a legal right to sustenance, clogged 
with such conditions of hardship and restraint, as will prevent 
any one from claiming it who can possibly live by his own exer- 
tions ; we nevertheless think that a legal right may, by means of 
a good organization, be so effectually coupled in practice with 
the necessary rigid conditions, as to be safely vested in every 
individual in the kingdom, whether native or foreigner. If these 
rigid conditions were invariably enforced, no inquiry would be 
necessary into the pecuniary circumstances of the party claiming 
to be maintained at the public expense, nor into his character 
and conduct ; in truth, this legal right to maintenance ought not 
to differ much from a legal liability to punishment, incurred by 
living at the public expense. 

We think also that every man should be able to enforce his 
right every where, so that there may be an end to all litigation 
upon this subject ; and we think, consequently, that the fund out 
of which his claim is to be satisfied, should be a national fund. 
This fund should be placed under the entire control of a Board 
of Commissioners in London, persons of high respectability and 
talents, devoting their whole time to this business. Three com- 
missioners, it appears to us, would be sufficient, but we think not 
less than three^ for it might be necessary that the junior members 
should frequently visit the different districts. This Board should 
appoint a sufficient number of paid local officers, who should also 
devote their whole time to the duties of their office, except in so 
far as it may be expedient to impose other public functions upon 
them. 

We intend this part of our plan to apply only to the able-bodied 
poor. It is absolutely essential, however, that it should apply to 
them both in respect of relief claimed for themselves, ana relief 
claimed for their offspring. 

The relief of those persons who have been impotent from their 
birth, or who have become so, does not involve the same diffi- 
culties. The number of such persons has no tendency to increase 
faster than that of the whole population ; on the contrary, from 
the progress of medipine and surgery, and the improved habitd 
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of the people^ its tendency to increase is much less rapid ; con- 
sequently^ the project of maintaining, at the public expense^ all 
such persons, when they have not property to maintain them- 
selves^ is, and will ever remain^ perfectly practicable, supposing 
it desirable. But the project of maintaining, at the public 
expense, all those persons and their offspring, adf infinitum^ who 
cannot obtain employment, which, in consequence of the public 
provision itself, they have no interest in obtaining, is of a very 
different description. If the maintenance so provided were a 
really comfortable one> the rate at which paupers would increase 
(independent of the occasional additions from persons falling 
into pauperism, and becoming the stocks of new pauper families) 
would, of course, be the maximum of which the human animal 
is physically capable, until the necessary funds became deficient. 

The maintenance, in fact, however, can seldom be a really 
comfortable one, except in some of the workhouses; and no 
doubt the mortality of pauper children is considerable. But the 
only check whicjh a wise and benevolent Legislature Would, with 
a full tiew of the consequences,^ ^PP^y to the increase of those 
who are to be fed, clothed^ and lodged at the public expense, is 
that the condition of the paterfamilias who claims assistance 
from the public, should be made personally disagreeable to him- 
self. Now this check is unnecessary in the case of those persons 
who have been impotent from their birth, or who have become so ; 
and the otily reason why we would withhold from them a legal 
right to a comfortable maintenance at the public cost is, that we 
think it desirable for themselves that the natural feelings of man- 
kind in their favour should not be blunted by holding them up 
to view as a burthen upon every man's property. We consider 
them as among the proper objects of public charity ; for the 
organization of which we are now going to suggest a plan. 

The legal right to relief, accompanied undisguisedly by 
restraint, discipline, and privation of stimulants, is intended by 
us to apply in practice only to those persons to whom their 
misery, or the misery of their offspring, can be fairly imputed as 
a fault. But there are in every society a number of persons 
anxious to earn an independent subsistence^ and prevented from 
doing so by temporary or by permanent causes, which are beyond 
their own control; persons whose misery benevolence yearns to 
relieve^ and whose relief wisdom would approve, provided only 
they can be distinguished from the class of drones and impostors. 

For such cases the above plan makes no provision, and there 
are many who have considered this subject, who think that no 
public provision can safely be made ; that such cases are best left 
to the benevolent feelings of individuals, and that there is some- 
thing blighting and deadly in the touch of public charity. This, 
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however^ is not our opinion. We consider it to be an error 
which has been engendered by two diflerent causes. 

1. The unsuccessful attempt to combine benevolence and 
compulsion in our present system. 

2. The injudicious liberty, which, under certain conditions, 
our law permits to every individual of gratifying his benevolent 
caprices, and of demoralizing the poor of the district he happens 
to favour, by settling property to what are called charitable 
uses. 

Our opinion is, that an organized public body in every district, 
in communication with one body in the metropolis, is necessary 
to ripen the benevolence of individuals into beneficence ; without 
this methodical culture it is undoubtedly apt to become unwhole* 
some and even poisonous. 

The experience we have had as commissioners for inquiring 
into charities, though it has been very limited, had convinced 
us, before we undertook to collect evidence for y^ur commission, 
that some constant superintendence is necessary to regulate and 
harmonize the proceedings of the trustees to whom the various 
benevolent founders have committed the management of charita- 
ble funds. But since our attention has been turned, in conse- 
quence of our connexion vrith your board, to the concerns of the 
poor in general, we have satisfied ourselves that all charities 
for the relief of the poor, as such, ought to be placed under the 
same superintendence as the general fund raised for that pur*- 
pose. 

We are not now speaking of that power of interference and 
correction exercised by the Court of Chancery upon matters 
brought regularly under its judicial notice. The superintendence 
we have in view should be constant, and the exercise of it should 
not imply that any malversation or mismanagement exists. The 
manner of its operation should be by the regular transmission of 
proceedings and accounts from the trustees, or local managers, 
to the central authority which has in charge the affairs of the 
poor. Unless this is done, there will always be danger, that the 
good effect produced upon the morals of the lower orders by a 
wise management of the public fund for their relief, may be 
counteracted by the inattention, want of firmness, or misdirected 
activity of private trustees. 

In Buckinghamshire, the only county we have yet visited as 
commissioners for inquiring into charities, those which are not 
appropriated to any specific class of objects, are frequently 
distributed without any regard to character, or indeed to any 
other criterion than the number of persons in each family. The 
poor consider the sharing in them as a matter of right, and, 
except the immediate gratification which accrues alike to the 
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deserving and the worthless^ they produce pure mischief. Evert 
when persons receiving parochial relief are expressly excluded 
by the founder, they are frequently admitted to share his bounty. 
At Beaconsfield^ the class of persons between those who are too 
well off to accept of charity, and those who are upon the parish, is 
extinct. At West Wycombe, the overseers informed us, that 
they are obliged to distribute Hobb's charity, which, according 
to the will of the donor, ought to be given to poor widows or 
aged persons, among; all the poor of the parish, as far as it will 
go, in sixpences. They said they should be torn to pieces if 
they attempted to confine the distribution according to the will 
of the donor, and that sometimes they were obliged to pacify 
claimants, by paying a few shillings out of their own pockets. 

At Broughton, a yearly sum of 2/. was payable to the poor out 
of a house and land ; in the course of time they got possession 
of the property itself, which was let for their benefit at a rent 
of 6/. The house fell into decay, and the minister placed a part 
of the rent in tfie savings bank to accumulate for repairs ; where- 
upon those who had been in the habit of receiving the charity 
went in a body to his house, and told him, that if he did not 
distribute these savings amongst them, they would compel him. 

At Wendover the churchwarden stated, that a charity for the 
use of the poor generally was formerly distributed by him in the 
church ; but such was the violence of the claimants, that they 
tore up and destroyed the pews, and he now distributes the 
charity in the open air, standing upon a gate-post, to avoid the 
pressure and importunity of the crowd. 

At Stoke Mandeville the parish officers once made a mistake 
in reckoning how far the funds they had to distribute would go ; 
they were obliged to pay the unsatisfied claimants out of their 
own pockets, and they have since, in consequence, declined the 
business of distribution, which is now performed by a pauper. 

These and many other cases of the same kind do indeed show 
that public charity requires wise and vigilant superintendence, to 
prevent it from becoming mischievous ; but they do not show that 
the mischiefs which public charity has a tendency to produce, 
may not be completely prevented by such superintendence. 

Public charity may be regulated by general principles ; pri- 
vate charity cannot. But it is said that this very circumstance 
makes private charity, however injudicious, comparatively 
innoxious. 

Private charity, it is urged, being capricious, instead of con- 
stant, does not excite in the mind of the recipient the expecta- 
tion of an unfailing supply. This may be true in general as 
regards each individual donor, but it is not true as regards the 
whole class. Mendicity is well known to be a regular means of 
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obtaining a livelihood ; and it might as well be argued that a 
physician cannot form his plans of life, with reference to the 
average quantity of sickness, because invalids die or recover^ 
as that a beggar cannot calculate upon always finding in a large 
society the average quantity of blind and infatuated benevolence. 

It is no solid objection to any chai'ity, public or private, that 
it excites expectation; on the contrary, it is clearly a great 
advantage that it should excite an expectation that the deserving 
poor^ as such, will be relieved from the pressure of misfortunes 
which they could not prevent, while the painful consequences of 
vice and imprudence will remain unmitigated. 

Even private charity may produce these happy resijts, when 
one individual is rich enougn and benevolent enough to affect 
the general condition of the poor in his neighbourhood. Mr. Job 
Stone, the churchwarden of Wootton Underwood, informed us, 
that the Duchess of Buckingham never suffers an illegitimate 
child to receive the benefit of any of her charities, and will never 
take any notice of the mother. " This," he said, " has certainly 
the effect of diminishing bastardy. I think we have not more 
than one bastard for every three they have in the neighbouring 
parish of Luggershall. The Duke and Duchess (of Bucking- 
ham), and the Marquis and Marchioness (of Chandos) always 
attend to character and behaviour in distributing their charities." 

If there were no such great proprietor as the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in the parish, these good effects, it is obvious, could only be 
attained through the systematic administration by a public board 
of the contributions of many individuals. 

The charity of individuals exhibits itself for the most part in 
almsgiving. The mischiefs of indiscriminate almsgiving are 
much greater than the benefits, and the almsgiving of individuals 
must of necessity be in a great degree indiscriminate, because it 
is impossible they should find time to make those inquiries which 
alone can prevent its being so. The business of counterfeiting 
the various calamities which prevent a man from maintaining 
himself by labour is notoriously a lucrative profession, and even 
those who are really afHicted with such calamities, are converted 
into impostors and spendthrifts ; impostors, for the purpose of 
concealing the supplies they have received; spendthrifts, for the 
purpose of exhausting them as rapidly as is consistent with 
selfish enjoyment. 

Neither can the benevolent know, without some public organi- 
zation, what are the aggregate wants of all the deserving poor in 
the district, nor what the aggregate amount of all the funds 
destined to relieve them. 

Without such an institution, the wants of the poor can only be 
made known through the practice of begging, by which fraud 
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and importunity become a surer title to relief than gentiin^ 
misery; while relief is given or withheld, and measured, if gireti, 
according to the caprices of individuals, instead of accordiiig to 
a plan settled by public discussion. 

It seems, then, clearly expedient that there shouW be in every 
district a public body, whose business it is to ascertain the i*eal 
wants of the deserving poor, to receive and distribute th6 fundii 
destined by the benevolent for their relief, and to give notieef 
when those funds are insufficient for the purpose. 

This conclusion is confirmed, too, by direct experience. Ifl 
London the mischiefs produced by almsgiving to beggars, not- 
withstanding the compulsory provision for the poor, have been so 
remarkable, that a Mendicity Society has been established by 
the voluntary association of individuals, to put atl end to them> 
and to enable the charitable to gratify their feelings, and tO 
succour real distress^ without injury to the morals of the lower 
orders. ^ 

The best experimental proof, however, of the advantages of 
an organized body for the administration of charitable funds, 
supplied by voluntary contribution, is exhibited in Scotland, 
where this function is performed by the kirk session.* 

But here another important question arises, assuming th^ 
existence of some such organization as we have described: 
Ought the funds to be distributed by it, to consist entirely of 
voluntary contributions, or should a compulsory assessment be 
allowed ? 

The example of Scotland, eveti in those parishes where there 
has never been a compulsory assesstnent for the relief of the 
poor, does not prove that voluntary contributions are sufficient 
for that purpose ; for though the sub-committee of the general 
assembly say that in Scotland the collections at the church-door 
form in many instances the sole parochial fund for the support of 
the poor, and are found sufficient, yet it appears, from the same 
authority, that fees paid at marriages and baptisms, and fbr the 
use of hearses, &c. are likewise applied to this purposcf 

The objections which hslve been made to a compulsory assess- 
ment, as destroying on the one hand the charitable feelings of 
the rich, and on the other the grateful feelings of the poor, seem 
to tis tb apply rather to the plan of investing the poor with k 
right to relief, which they can enforce by legal process; If yoU 
take away this legal right to relief, and let charitable funds be 
distributed voluntarily to those objects who are at once destitute 

* Where there is no assessment, the heritors, though empowered by law, do 
not interfere. 

f See the Report of the Sub-Committee of the General Assembly of Scotland. 
Third Report of the Select Committee of the Commons, pp. 26, 2t. 
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and deserving, the manner in which these funds are raised seems 
to us of little importance as regards the reciprocal feelings of the 
rich and poor. If relief is giren voluntardy by persons whom 
the contributors have appointed for that purpose^ the rich may 
distribute the burthen equitably among themselves^ by means of 
compulsory assessment^ without any risk of converting the 
receiver of charity into a clamorous plaintiff^ or the giver into a 
reluctant defendant 

We would provide therefore^ that the local board should^ with 
the consent of the London commission, give notice whenever the 
funds^ voluntarily contributed, and those arising from property 
given or bequeathed, are found insufficient for the relief of the 
deserving poor^ and after giving notice, should make a rate. 
The performance of this duty should be enforced by mandamus. 
We would have the assessment upon the owners of property, 
that is, upon those on whom it must ultimately fall, and who 
have the strongest interest that the fund should^not be squan- 
dered. We would repeal the Mortmain Acts so iar as relates to 
charities for the poor, but oblige every man who desires to settle 
property to charitable uses, to place it under the management of 
a local board, subject to the superintendence of the central 
board, leaving the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery un- 
touched. We would have the local boards elected by the rate- 
payers, or those who would be rate-payers, if there were an 
astessment, from their own body, which we think would go far 
to secure economical management. But it is to the connexion 
of the local boards, with the central board in the metropolis^ 
and to the effectual publicity which will result from that con- 
nexion, that we look for securing good management of all kinds. 

The affairs of the poor have hitherto been managed not 
indeed with any studious concealment, but in obscure assemblies, 
on whose proceedings no one casts an inquisitive glance. It is, 
however, of vast importance to the national welfare, that an 
intimate knowledge of the condition of the poor, and of the 
principles to be collected from the most varied experience on the 
subject, should be applied to the management of those affairs. 

The extracts which have been published by your board (we 
sincerely regret the poverty of our own contribution) have excited 
the wonder of the public, and made men feel as if the elements 
of an earthquake were quickening under their feet. The igno- 
rance which is implied in these effects ought never to exist, and 
measures must be taken for preventing it in future. We think 
this great object would be well attained by providing that there 
shall be attached t6 each local board a secretary, a person of 
education and tespectability, receiving a salary, and devoting 
Us whole time to his office ; the duties of that office should 
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be to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the habits, occu- 
pation, character and condition of the labouring classes in his 
district, to keep an accurate record of the proceedings of the 
board to which he is attached, and of the principles by which 
those proceedings are regulated, and to tnamsmit periodically 
the substance of all which he thus collects, to the London board : 
we think that he should be removable by that board. 

The functions of the local boards constituted as above, would 
be neither very laborious nor disagreeable, and the members of 
them need not therefore be remunerated. The distribution of a 
man's own money and the money of his constituents to those 
objects who appear to him deserving of assistance, is precisely 
the sort of function which may be well performed without pecu- 
niary remuneration; as nobody is to have a shadow of legal 
right to any part of the funds administered by these boards, 
the poor can have no legal means t>f harassing or intimidating 
the members. ^ It is true that there is nothing in the plan by 
which riots and burnings will be directly prevented ; but it 
seems to us that the fierce and vindictive spirit which gives rise 
to those excesses, is the creature of the legal right to relief; 
that this spirit would never have existed if the principles we 
recommend had been adopted in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
will cease if it shall be found practicable to adopt them now. 
It has been suggested to us that the relation between the local 
board and the applicants will have the efiect of rendering the 
poor improperly subservient to the rich. It would be uncandid 
not to admit the possibility of this consequence ; but so long as 
there exists a class of men who cannot maintain themselves 
without assistance from that property, which the law has, to all 
other intents^ declared to belong to others, the moral condition 
of that class, cannot, we fear, be made, what, for tiie dignity of 
human nature, one would desire to see it ; and if those who feed 
upon the resources of others must be either parasites or bullies, 
we think they had better be parasites : we do not despair, how- 
ever, that the local boards, acting under the superintendence of 
the central commission, will save them from either extreme. We 
consider it to be a very great advantage attendant upon this 
system, that the whole doctrine of settlement may be swept 
away, that no man need hereafter be adscriptus parochi^e ; 
and that those swoln and dangerous aneurisms which every here 
and there distend to bursting the channels through which in- 
dustry ought to pass unrestrained, will be dissipated for ever. 
It should be the business of each local board to correspond, 
through its secretary, with the London commission, and with 
any other local board to whom it can communicate, or from 
wbom it can receive useful information, and to arrange the re- 
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moval of a poor man from one place to another where such a 
measure may be desired by himseir, and may appear proper to 
the boards. When the poor man is not willing to be removed, 
the board, if it thinks that he is improperly lingering in the 
neighbourhood, will of course refuse to assist him. In short, 
the board will in all cases be able to impose such conditions as 
it may think proper upon the applicant, instead of having con- 
ditions imposed upon it by the applicant, as now often happens : 
we do not profess to point out the way in which every case 
should be dealt with ; we shall not, for example, attempt to 
decide the difficult question how far the innocent children of 
idle and vicious parents must be left to endure the misery which 
the conduct of tneir parents has entailed upon them, lest the 
relief of it should operate as a motive to the repetition of such 
conduct : all that we profess is, to point out the political organi- 
zation which we believe will insure the most correct decision of 
this and all similar questions. « 

The plan we have proposed is, no doubt, a great innovation ; 
such evils as we have seen, cannot be extirpated by very gentle 
methods ; but we nevertheless believe it will be found that the 
good management which is now to be discerned here and there 
(which is admost always partially illegal management) depends 
in reality upon the working, sometimes obscure and irregular, 
sometimes steady and avowed, of one or other or both of those 
principles which we have been examining, — we mean the prin- 
ciple of checking the enforcement of the legal right to relief by 
the imposition of harsh conditions, and the principle of distri- 
buting public charity with reference to the character and conduct 
of the applicants. 

We have thus endeavoured to show, that there is not now any 
organization by which a good administration of the poor laws 
could be secured, supposing the laws were the most perfect that 
could be devised : and we have suggested what we believe to be 
the remedy for this defect. 

We have endeavoured to show that a legal right to relief 
vested in the able-bodied and their children, even under the 
best administration, must produce extreme mischief, wherever 
the labouring classes are not in a flourishing condition, unless 
it be a right to mere sustenance, accompanied by severe con- 
ditions of restraint and discipline ; and we have recommended 
that such a right so accompanied, should be vested in every 
individual, without reference to his property, character or con- 
duct, and should be capable of being enforced in every place. 

Lastly, we have endeavoured to show that, by a good organi- 
zation, public charity, as distinguished from relief as a matter of 
rightj may be so administered with reference to the character 
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and conduct of the applicants^ as to produce a great balance of 
good^ and that if voluntary contributions do not supply a suffi- 
cient fund for all the legitimate purposes of public charity, 
compulsory assessment ni^y be safely resorted to, provided 
nothing like a legal right to share in the produce of it be vested 
in the applicants ; and we have pointed out the organization by 
which this may be accomplished. 

We have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

C. H. Cameron, 
John Wrottesley. 
April 2ith, 1833. 
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1st Part, 



Phb Evidence submitted in the first part of this Report, 
ttive to Royston, Ely^ Downhanij Suxuffiajn, Houghton, 
snugham, Wisbeach, Spalding^ Donnington and Sleaford, 
\ collected by the Rev. Mr. Bishop, in conjunction with 
lelf. For the remainder, I alone am answerable. 
t may be remarked, that this Report differs from those of 
er Assistant Commissioners, in not giving, like theirs, a view 
pauperism as it prevails over whole districts, but as it exists 
particular parishes. The difierence in question arises from 

circumstance, that the task which Mr. Bishop and myself 
1 to perform, was itself somewhat different from that under* 
en by others. At the time of our departure from London, 

plan of appointing Assistant Commissioners was under consi- 
ation, and the chief object of our expedition was to obtain 
ans of judging how far it was likely to succeed if definitively 
3pted. Little Massingham in Norfolk, and Southwell in 
ittg, were the only two parishes which we had decided 
cm visiting; and accident ^one led to the selection of the 
lers. 

Our joint investigations terminated at Sleaford, and I could 
v« wished that Mr. Bishop would have undertaken to record 
sm, as his acquaintance with the practical operation of the 
or laws, far superior to mine, would have enabled him to do 
>re justice than is in my power to the matter which we col- 
(ted. At the time of my journey with Mr. Bishop, the 
quaintance I had with the practical operation of the poor laws 
I me to suppose that the pressure of the sum annually raised 
ion the rate-payers, and its progressive increase, constituted 
e main inconvenience of the poor law system. The expe^ 
mce of a very few weeks served to convince me that tl)is evil, 
tvrevw great, sinks into iosigoificance, when compared with the 
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dreadful efTects which the system produces on the morals and 
happiness of the lower orders. It is as difficult to convey to the 
mind of the reader a true and faithful impression of the intensity 
and malignancy of the evil in this point of view^ as it is by any 
description^ however vivid^ to give an adequate idea of the 
horrors of a shipwreck or a pestilence. A person must converse 
witli paupers — must enter workhouses and examine the inmates — 
must attend at the parish pay-table, before he can form a just 
conception of the moral debasement which is the offspring of the 

()resent system ; he must hear the pauper threaten to abandon 
lis wife and family unless more money is allowed him — threaten 
to abandon an aged bed-ridden mother, to turn her out of his 
house, and lay her down at the overseer's door, unless he is paid 
for giving her shelter ; — he must hear parents threatening to follow 
the same course witli regard to tlieir sick children ; — ^he must see 
mothers coming to receive the reward of their daughters' 
ignominy, ancL witness women in cottages quietly pointing out, 
without even the question being asked, which are their children 
by their husband, and which by other men previous to marriage; 
and when he finds that he can scarcely step into a town or parish 
in any county without meeting with some instance or other of 
this character, he will no longer consider the pecuniary pressure 
on the rate-payer as the first in the class of evils which the 
poor laws have entailed upon the community. 

The First Part of this Report comprises a miscellaneous collec« 
tion of evidence. The Second Part contains evidence, pointing 
towards the remedy which I believe may be safely adopted. 

ROYSTON. 

T\m was the first place at which we stopped ; I afterwards 
mado a second visit to it, in company with Mr. Senior. 

'I'he po{)ulation of this place, a town and parish, partly in 
('umbrid^^shins |>artly in Herts, has increasea since the vear 
lS*jl« tWm 1474 to 1757. The business carried on is such as 
naturally Ivlon^^s to a town in a lai^ a^icuUural district. Bat 
«H tho aorouu^' of the wliole parish is only 300, the imUr§$^ 
IK \\K\\ farmings strictly so calkdL 

The }H>puUtion has rec^ved u augnentitiaii of one-fifth ii^ 
the einirse of tlu) last Ita }Mi«» TUs SBcreme a t, Mr. Doewn^i 
the permanent ov«nMi^^j||||^^jBg|^fPg ^iotAj of pot" 1 
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nothing to depend upon but character and ability, are invariably 
honesty industrious and orderly. And Mr. Docwra states, that 
the class of able-bodied settled labourers, for whom it has been 
found necessary to substitute the non-parishioners, would be as 
good labourers as the others, if not dependent on the parish. 
The inhabitants in general object to employ them, owing to 
their bad habits and character ; and the parish supports them in 
idleness, in the workhouse and in cottages. 

Mr. Warren, a builder and carpenter, frequently employs as 
many as 50 men at a time ; and at moments when he is known to 
be in want of hands, and is giving work to men who daily come 
four, five, and six miles, Mr. Docwra has offered him able-bodied 
men who were on the parish ; but Mr. Warren's answer always 
IS, " I won't have your men ; they want more looking after than 
I can afibrd ;'* and in reply to Mr. Docwra's observation, that he 
would have to pay more to the rates if he did not take the men, 
Mr. Warren has said, that he preferred doing mo to taking the 
work of the parish labourers with the trouble of looking after 
them. Mr. Docwra has frequently received similar answers 
from other townsmen engaged in business, particularly from 
Mr. Smith, a large seedsman, to whom he applied only a few 
days before I was at Royston. Mr. Smith said he had work for 
four men, and wanted them, but would have nothing to do with 

Sarishioners. Mr. Docwra, a few days before my last visit, sent 
ohn James, an able-bodied labourer, who applied for work, to 
a Mr* Luke, a farmer, who employed him in taking in a rick. 
The work is easy, but, after being two hours at it, James com- 
plained that he was not strong enough. Mr. Luke said he did 
not like to keep a grumbler, and desired to have him changed. 
Mr. Docwra desired R. Reed, another able-bodied applicant for 
work, to take James's place. Reed remonstrated against being 
employed, but at last went away to the job, muttering against 
the hardship of being employed, since the other man was as 
able to do the work as he was, and he might as well have been 
indulged in idleness as James. 

Mr. Docwra attributed the bad character and conduct of 
the native population to the countenance and support which 
th« magistrates afford to the complaints of paupers, against 
which he declared all resistance on the part of the overseers to 
be vain; and he accounted for the good conduct of the non- 
parishioners by the fact of their having no power to apply to the 
magistrates, and being in consequence solely dependent on 
character for employment. 

The poor-rate increases. The county rates, &c. have been 
deducted from the following list, which comprehends only the 
annual amounts strictly expended on the poor. 

D 
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£ «. rf. 

I*(26 a»3 13 2 

IHSn 5^ 4 4 

Wzfi 752 18 6 

IHiJtJ 891 18 4 

IH:iO 938 3 10 

IS-'it 973 S 8 

KhVttoti having ao Bmall an acreage as 300, and the chief 
tnlifthiUnU being engaged in occupations subsidiary to agricuU 
Itird, wni not in agriculture itself, and consequently having no 
mfitivii to throw nn tlie parson and the shopkeepers the wages of 
(fthtir (icople'M labourers, tliey have constantly refused to sanc- 
tion til)- " Allowance System," and have rejected the following 
tcalu formally forwarded to the vestry. 

County of Cam6ridg». 
'I'lin (ilmnJiwATUcns and overseers of the poor are reqaested to r^^alate 
(I)K IrKHiiTuia iif iiHch persona who may apply to them for relief or em- 
Iihiymniit. iur<ior<)iii{; to the price of bread, namely — 

A iiiii)(]o woman . . the price of three quartern loaves per week. 
A sIiikIu man . . . ditto four ditto. 

A mini ami his wire . ditto seven ditto. 

DiKii mid nno child . ditto eight ditto. 

Dlltii niid two children ditto nine ditto. 

DItlii mid thnre ditto ditto eleven ditto. 

Mniii wtfi', four children and upwards, at the price of two quaiten 
iiiiivtiN piT head, per week. 
1 1 will lie n<<i'«a«aTy tn add to the above income in all cases of mcknen . 
iir nlhi'V kind tif cliMtress, and particulaily of such persons or fitmilies 
will! ih»i<rvii cncdumftfnipnt by their good behaviour, whom psiiih 
nllli'orN ■lioiild umrk hulh by comntendation and reward. 

Ily »uh<r lit' thi> Ma|cistrotea assembled at the Shire Hall, Cambridge^ 
llm>iulii<r in, IHdI. 

KoasKT Ges, Clerk to the Magistrates. 

'I'lio N'i'Nii'y Una hail many struggles with the neighbourinE 

lllHH)«(rHi<y, (III \[» auhj«ct of the allowance system, and bad 

l(t>)fittilu1^M^^iUnj potMtwd Ml KTeswe (^6,000, aa then 

Miy farmers in the vestry, the allowance 

iwwd a* vt£iirw!s!v in tliat as in tin 

! ;r:i(.lesmen, who 

\i.t themaelvs* 

^Jw I.*.-.. ,,i. — adopted 

■ >"■ . - - . ., ,vd llie teepii^ 

tvi ff^VDen Ibr tl^^ benelit of the 

"'"jaboMring parishes, who in 

'1 Uke them off the niM 
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at 6^. and Is. a day, and 8end them back again in shoals in 
winter and bad weather. 

An irregular skirmish had been kept up for several years 
between the neighbouring authorities^ endeavouring to enforce 
obedience to a scale, and the inhabitants of Royston, declining 
it At last, however, the opposing parties came to a regular 
action, in which victory seems to have declared for the inhabitants 
of Royston. Mr. Bishop and I requested that an account of 
this transaction might be forwarded to the Poor Law Commission, 
and the following is an extract from the letter received by the 
Commission from the assistant overseer, the names of the magis- 
trates being omitted : — 

" Gentlemen. — ^Being particularly requested by Mr. Bishop 
and Mr. Cowell to state to you in full the particulars relative to 
what has taken place between this parish and the magistrates, 
within the last two or three years, with respect ^o making up the 
labourers' wages, with a copy of the minutes from the select 
vestry book, on that subject, the following is a copy of the 
7th August, 1829 :— 

** * The overseers laid before the vestry an application of John 

James for an allowance to make up his wages, and stated he is 

employed by Mr. Charles Cautherly, and receives upwards of 

lOs. per week as a day labourer, and that John James applied 

to the overseers for an allowance of Is, 8d, per week, to make 

up his wages to 1 Is. 8d, The overseers state that they have 

been summoned by Mr. A. B. a magistrate in this county, at the 

suit of John James, to ^p^&r before him on Monday next, to 

answer his complaint. The vestry took into consideration, that 

the clerk of the peace for the county of Cambridge had, by 

direction of the court of quarter sessions, issued a circular letter 

to all the parish officers in the county, one of which to that part 

of this parish which lies in Cambridgeshire, was laid before this 

meeting, in which the practice of making up wages out of the 

poor-rate is reprobated as impolitic and pernicious; and they 

considered that if the system of making up wages was adopted 

in this ease, it would apply to the other labourers of the parish, 

and would entail upon the poor-rate a charge which could not 

be borne; and they considered that an order for making up 

wages, if made by the said A. B. would be illegal, and they 

directed that the overseers should decline to make any payment 

under it, and that any proceedings instituted to force obedience 

to such an order, should be defended by the parish officers at the 

expense of this parish, out of the poor-rate.' ' 

In the above case, the man James not having applied, in the 
first instance, to the vestry, as the law requires, the magistrate 

J>2 
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found that he could not make an order ; and being talked to by 
a gentleman of the vestry, upon the consequences likely to ensue 
by Adopting such a system, it was dropped for that time. 

On the 6th of April, 1831, John James and Joseph Wood 
aeain applied to the petty sessions (James having been refused 
relief by the vestry.) After the usual questions, of the number 
of their children, and the amount of their earnings, they nere 
informed that it was not suSScient, the magistrates giving me at 
the time a verbal order to make up their wages to a certain sum ; 
but not thinking myself at liberty to comply, without again men- 
tioning it to the vestry, I put it off till it met, when it was 
unanimously objected to. A few days after, the overseers received 
a summons to appear at Mr. C. D.'s at **** on the following 
Monday, to show cause why relief should not be given. The 



vestry was aeain convened upon the occasion, who conudered it 
illegal to make up wages to labourers in full employ, and gave 
instructions to the overseers to refuse obedience to any order 



made by the magistrates for enforcing such claims, and that the 
overseers be defended at the expense of the parish. 

The distance to **** being eiriit miles, I waa denred to 
write the following letter to Mr. C.T>. : — 

'* Sir, — The overseers of Royston have received a anrnmaoa 
to appear before you and other m;«gistrates at *••*, on Monday 
next, on the complaint of Joseph Wood and John JamcL 1 beg 
leave to inform you, that as one of the overseers is ill, and coo* 
fined at his house, and cannot go to ****, if yoa would allow tiw 
matter to be heard before you at tbe petty sessiooa at Royston, 
on Wednesday next, being two days after, it would be an acxom- 
modation to the overseers; aad as to the men who apply, it 
would be alao less trouble to them. If you will inform me by 
the bearer th)it you will let the case be beard at Roystoo on 
^^dnesday, t will inform the men dtat they need not attend at 
****, but that they most on Wednesday. 
« I am. Sir, 
** Yoor TM^ TBifiectfal and (A>e(£ent wrvant, 

" Gam. Docwu, Vestry Clerk." 

I cannot make the allorntk^Ti yon request to he made 

I flf hMving the a^ie^ ).v which the ore i ' a eei s of 

" to apiwar aJ my bonae on Monday next, 

1 ^,.■■ne, h Koiild require the ctmcnmence (^ 

r---. nho havp tiign^d die snmmona, to roc^ an 

cjir; be a»Ae ; and it may be doabtfal whedwr 
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Wednesday will guit the convenience of them all to attend at 
Royston. It is now half-past two o'clock, and I have not an 
opportunity of consulting with them on the subject. Had the 
communication been made at an earlier day, perhaps the arrange* 
ment you request might have been made. 

'' I «am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

" C. D." : 

" On Monday, the 18th, I accompanied one of the overseers, 
who had just entered upon his office, to ****, where we met 
Mr. A. B., Mr. C. D., and Mr. E. F., magistrates for this 
county. After hearing the respective cases some time, I was 
ordered to leave the room, with James and Wood, when, as the 
overseer informed me, they tried first to persuade, by appealing 
to his feelings, then to intimidate, by pointing out the conse- 
quences upon his refusal of complying with their order ; but 
he was proof against both, and informed theip, that as he was 
but just come into office, the duties of which he was not much 
acquainted with, consequently he could not think of acting con* 
trary to the wish of the vestry, and that if they thought proper 
to make an order, he was under the necessity to say he must 
refuse complying with it. Upon which they gave him until 
Wednesday to consider of it, telling him, that if he did not 
comply by that time, they would certainly give an order, and 
enforce it, — the men having an order to meet them again on the 
Wednesday, at Royston ; but by some unaccountable cause, the 
men did not appear, to the joy apparently of the magistrates and 
overseer ; since which time they have not tried to enforce it. 
*' I am. Gentlemen, 

** Your obedient humble servant, 

^* Gamaliel Dogwra, Assistant Overseer. 

** To the Poor Law Commissioners.** 

The following case aifords matter for much reflection. A 
retired labourer residing at * * *, having some land and other 
property, had a daughter, who about the year 1805 gained a 
settlement in — — parish, by living there in service one 
year. Since 18S2, she lived with ner father, and was supported 
by him, being confined to the house by infirmity. In the year 
1832, she applied for relief to * * * parish, at the instigation, it 
is believed, of a neighbouring magistrate, who told her father 
that be was very much to blame for keeping her at his own 
expense, and that he had better inquire as to her settlement. The 
parish officers of * * * relieved her, and immediately applied to 
the same magistrate and another neighbouring magistrate, for an 
order of removal to ■ This was granted, but, as was 
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ftttfHtmnf KouM not be execntod in comeqnence of ber illness, 
HH'l w»9 ufAstmiitnc\y suspended by the suae magistrates, at the 
■Hnitf tifM" and (uy on which it was made. Ute * * * officers 
I'ltmnmneM sllvwinf; ber, (or really her father) 3t. a week, and 

rf(|iiir<"l to reimburse them. Even the officer who 

briHiKlil th« onler to , exclaimed against the shameful- 

Wn «f tllC trari«aclion, offered 2», 6d. which the 

THthT Hitrni'd t» take, and it was paid till the daughter's death. 

'Ilin tntiKistriitRi in this neighoourhood are said to have an 
(tbWtioti to pioce<work. Docwra the overseer's evidence is, 
" if I tttridnr |ii(!cc-work, the magistrates say, You must pay the 
lirimnrriKil irimi on the same terms as you do the married; we 
will nut nllirw von to pay them differently." 

Ililt ir ynH (ion'l tender piece-work, will they allow yon to pay 
llin ninrrinil mul sinulo differently ? — " Certainly ; their objection 
»|iiilit<Htti pl«c««work." 

VVhnt iiilvNTttiif[o would the labourers reap from honesty, 
Mdhrlfly, fVilKiililv, onlcrly conduct, when those of them who, 
IVdHi imtiiritl nnif uticimtrollable propensity, take to saving, or 
lllilitt wluiiH rlmtire has visited witn tne misfortune of a legacy, 
HIV rf«l\i"t»ti, not relii'i'Clor that lliev do not want) but wort! 

'I'lin fiilliiwitiK itistnuoos stnicK Mr. Senior and myself so 
Hnvllily, wlittii m* hw»nl of them at Royston last November, that 
W(t dlWrwiirtU RHiuiFiitetl onr informants (o furnish them id 
wi'illnii 1 niul llwy «rp now given as w« received them : — 

" StHi ' Al Itw rM)Ut>»l of Mr. Wedd, of this fiace, I forward 
It VAW nitich liitn UiVunW on a small dim of mine in tiiu oei^ 
btnirlhuttl, rfltttiw l» tlto |HMT Uws. And han the honour to be, 
** Sir. joar most obedient eerrant, 

" N, W. SiKNum. K=m. " W. W. Nash." 



" Mk Nniih, tif ltv\\9ttv««, i$ (>Tv>pri«tt>r and occopier (rf* a brm 
t^tHU(»)»4 l^>4j)<M'p>.Ml(viiti^ « wnWand a balf iroM tus residenoe, 
•K\\\\ w\ «K»)I v\(tt:4l )>4\^)s^rtMn$ in the- pansbes of Bukwwy and 
UtH'sl, »t 1|^> vvxt»lv ^^f tt^d^wl It K wlwi K ■»% Called u 
s^»(tt\4vtl4kMH, l^tve«i iW v\lKwltv«fdHsrtTwridieK,aadiiea^ 
^^^)wstMM>M^^^w K>>>>ls<««, TW«i«ftX itw4,BaAwwaMlB>rieT, 
Mt^ NA«lt M\)>i).s\W »i\ «M« ^to «tH«a h» sm* ijwwujhmil ne 
\N^^v I'l^ A «vA^ tav> h«!n^ mi4 mk IwiKK. h MU, Mr. 
t'<4t^.\ \^^ vi«y>»<*«>M «-4'ki<«ML 1« MMHtdUrBMk. wbsoecapies 
t«^U t^t^ ^soTtth, mA Im JNMafc anwcd aB its pabKc 
s>H,>'^»0 M4Mt^Nk^|■M||■MM■CMfcctAr«ennfi>r 
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respective quantities ; and that he (Mr. Nash) must take two 
more men. All Mr. Nash's labourers had been some years in 
his servicey and were steady, industrious men, and he regretted 
the necessity of parting with any of them. The two men dis- 
placed were those who came last into his service, (and for that 
reason only.) One was a parishioner of Royston, an excellent 
workman at any kind of work. He lived near Mr. Nash's house^ 
(a great convenience), and his wife superintended a small school 
Mrs. Nash had established for the benefit of her poor neighbours. 
The other was John Watford, a parishioner of Barley, a steady, 
industrious, trustworthy, single man, who, hy long and rigid 
economyy had saved about 100/. Of the two men sent in their 
stead, one was a married man, with a family, sickly, and not 
much inclined to work; the other a single man, addicted to 
drinking.* On being dismissed, Watford applied in vain to the 
farmers of Barley for employment. It was well known that he 
had saved money, and could not come upon th^arish, although 
any of them wotdd willingly have taken him nod it been other- 
wise. Wattbrd has a brother also, who, like himself, has saved 
money ; and though he has a family, and has been laid aside 
from work for six years, has received no assistance from the 
parish. After living a few months without being able to get any 
work, he bought a cart and two horses, and has ever since 
obtained a precarious subsistence, by carrying com to London 
for one of the Cambridge merchants ; but just now the current 
of com is northward, and he has nothing to do, and at any time 
he would gladly have exchanged his employment for that of day 
labour if he could have obtained work. No reflection is intended 
on the overseers of Barley; they only do what all others are 
expected to do ; though the young men point at Watford, and 
call him a fool, for not spending his money at a public-house, as 
they do, adding, that then he would get work. 

** Since Mr. Senior was at Royston last week, another instance 
has 9ccurred on this farm, illustrative of the working of the poor 
laws. John Warren, an inhabitant of Therfield, has been house- 
keeper there for nine years. A few weeks ago, the bailiff told 
Mr. Nash he could not find employment for so many men. Mr. 
Nash desired him to dismiss a Barkway man, who happened to 
have misconducted himself. The bailiff's wife shortly afterwards 
told Mr. Nash, that if he pleased, John Warren would like to go^ 
as he had a large family, and the justices (the magistrates of the 
Royston division) would give him as much or more, without 

* The subseqaent history of these two men appears from Mr. Power's Re- 
port, who visited this part of the country as Assbtant Poor Law Commissioner 
some time after me. One of them killed a favourite blood mare of Mr. Nash's, 
and the other he was obliged to prosecate for stealing his com. 
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work^ as he earned, and he should avoid the dirty walks from 
Therfield this winter. Mr. Nash (who is a proprietor, but not 
an occupier in Therfield) has accordingly discharged him, and he 
will no doubt next week add \2s. or \5s. to the enormous elee- 
mosynary payments made in this disorganized and demoralized 
parish by the natural and inevitable operation of the poor laws. 
Previous to 1814, there were there no unemployed poor, and 
they were remarkable for their industrious and orderly conduct, 
and all was satisfactory, liberal and remunerative ; now, a large 
portion of the poor have no work, and many lands lie unploughed, 
covered with thistles, and spreading their seeds with every wind 
for miles around ; and it is said the largest and most wealthy 
owner and occupier has seen his men steal his corn out of the 
barns, but would not prosecute, alleging that he must keep them, 
and that they would live on less if they had the trouble of carry- 
ing it away, than if he was to thrash and carry it to Hertford, 
and bring the pjpduce back to them in money. One of the 
largest bams on this gentleman's farm has been pulled down 
piecemeal by the poor, and carried away for fuel. The only 
probable amelioration of the system maybe, perhaps, in appoint- 
ing itinerant stipendiaries, who should execute the duties of both 
magistrate and overseer. It is unjust to compel a large occu- 
pier, whose business requires more personal attention than that 
of other men, to give his time and exertion gratuitously to a 
disgusting public duty, the only reward of which is either a 
broken heaa, or the chance of being burnt in his bed." 

'* Dear Sir, '' Royston, January 29th, 1833. 

*' I write in answer to your inquiry into the case alluded to in 
the Return to your Queries from Royston parish, of refusal of 
employment to labourers, on account of their having legacies 
bequeatlied to them. There are obvious motives for disincli- 
nation to state particulars, which might be considered to reflect 
on persons who have no opportunity of giving their own expla- 
nations as to their execution of the poor laws. The facts of the 
case, divested of reference to the locality of its occurrence^ are 
the following : 

'^ An individual who had risen from poverty^ and accumulated 
considerable personal property, bequeathed legacies to a number 
of labourers, his relations. Circumstances delayed for several 
months the collecting in the testator's estate. The overseer's 
deputy of one parish, in which some of the legatees werp 
labourers, urged to the agent of the executors the payment, 
on the ground that it would benefit the parishioners ^ as when 
the legacies toere paid, they would not find employment for the 
legatees, because they would have property of their own. 
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'^ The legatees afterwards applied for money on account of 
their lecfacies. It was then stated that some of them, who lived 
in a different parish^ had been refused employment, because 
they were entitled to property, 

*^ An occupier of land in another parish near this place told 
me to-day, that in his parish they refused employment to labourers 
who had money left them. He said that ne held 320 acres of 
light land of the value of I8s, an acre, subject to tithes. He 
pays 74/. tithe composition, and 100/. for poor rates, and is com- 
pelled to employ 14 men and 6 boys, and requires the labour of 
only 10 men and 3 boys. His extra labour at lOs. a week 
(which is the current rate for men) and half as much for boys, is 
130/. He pays, in addition, surveyors and churchwardens' rates. 
There are sometimes from 15 to 20 labourers employed in 
useless public work, besides boys. It is not surprising that, in 
such circumstances, the occupiers should refuse te employ 
labourers who have any property. ^ 

'' Another occupier stated yesterday that he held 165 acres of 
landy of which half was pasture. He was compelled to employ 
12 men and boys, and his farm required the labour of only 5. 
He is about to give notice that he will quit. Every useless 
labourer is calculated to add 5^. an acre to the rent of a farm of 
100 acres. 

" The improvement in agricultural implements, the cultiva- 
tion of artificial grasses, improved roads, and greater skill and 
agricultural knowledge, enable an occupier to cultivate his land 
with less labour. All these would be sources of profit, but they 
are all counteracted and made causes of additional perplexity by 
the redundant population, which the system of the poor laws has 
augmented. 

'' It is common for young agricultural labourers to say that 
they are treated worse as smsle men, than they would be as 
married men, and that they shall marry, to better their conditions 
in this respect. 

" I remain, dear Sir, 
^' N. W. Senior, Esq. " Yours very respectfully, 

" Poor Law Commission" (Signed) " J. P. Wedd." 

The following letter was received by Mr. Senior, and com- 
municated to me as t was concluding my remarks on Royston. 
Assuming the accuracy of the facts, it shows what may be the 
consequences of well-meant interference. 

" Sir, " Royston, February 21st, 1833. 

** Tlie^enclosed order affords a melancholy illustration of the 
pernicious working of the poor laws. Robert Reed has a wife 
and five children , his wife had been convicted in a penalty for 
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stealing turnips and turnip-tops to send to London for sale, and, 
before she paid the penalty, she was apprehended on two other 
informations for stealing more of the same articles on subsequent 
days. 

** One of the Cambridgeshire magistrates committed her to 
gaol for six months. Immediately after her commitment, the 
husband applied to the overseers to provide a woman to take 
care of his children ; the overseers offered to provide a woman 
for that purpose, free of expense to the husband, and with* 
out his finding her either board or lodging. The husband 
immediately went to the magistrates of Hertfordshire, in which 
county he was settled, who called up the overseers ; they repre- 
sented that they had offered to find a woman to take care of the 
children in the husband's house, free of expense to him ; the 
magistrates, however, said they thought some one of the hus- 
band's relations the most proper for this purpose, and they 
required the oveij|eers to pay money to the nusband, to enaUe 
him to procure a substitute for his wife in the care of the 
children, and they made the enclosed order for lis. per week. 
The husband had been receiving 9s. per week from the parish 
for work, before his wife went to gaol, and the ground of the 
application was (as correctly stated in the order) the imprison- 
ment of the wife. 

'^ The husband had lost his 'character, and was therefore 
refused employment by the farmers. 

*' The effects of the present system, as shown by the enclosed 
order, are — 

'* That prosecution for crime is made doubly burdensome, as 
not only the expense of it is great, but also all the consequences of 
it are to be made good to the family of the offender out of the 

goor's rate, and thus a prospect of perfect impunity to crime is 
eld out to the poor. 

*' I have the honour to remain, sir, 

•* Your most obedient servant, 

" Gam. Docwra, 
'' To N. W. Senior, Esq. - " Vestry Clerk of the parish of 

** Poor Law Commission" *' Royston, Herts.*' 

Herts ) To the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor of 
to wit. y the Parish of Royston^ in the said County. 

WHEREAS Robert Reed, of the parish of Royston, ia 
the said county, hath made oath before the Rev. Thos. 
Sisson, the Rev. Henry Morrice, and the Rev. J. 
Lafont, three of his Majesty's justices of the peace for 
the said county, that he the said Robert Reed is very 
poor and impotent^ and not able to support himself and 
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' family of five children by his laboar^ and tliat he the 

said Robert Reed did on Friday last appear at the 
select vestry, for the purpose of obtaining relief, but 
that the select vestry dia not assemble on that day 
which had been appointed for their meeting : 

And whereas two of tne overseers of the poor of the said 
parish have appeared before us, to show cause why 
relief should not be given to the said Robert Reed, 
and having not shown any sufficient cause : 

And whereas it appears to us, that the wife of the said 
Robert Reed is now confined in the House of Correc 
tion at Cambridge, and that he is put to considerable 
expense in providing a person to look after his said 
five children; We do therefore order the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor of the said parish, 
or such of them to whom these presents shall come, to 
pay unto the said Robert Reed t(|e sum of eleven 
shillings weekly and every week, for and towards the 
support and maintenance of himself and family, for 
one month from the day of the date hereof. 

Given under our hands and seal this twentieth day of 
February in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three. 

Thomas Sisson, 
John Lafont, 
Henry Morrick. 

The condition of Royston and its neighbourhood, as it appears 
in the account I have given above, and in the letters of Mr. Wedd 
and Mr. Nash, affords me an opportunity of comparing the 
results of magisterial influence, when exercised upon the sup- 
posed merits of each particular case, with the results of the 
same influence operating through the medium of a fixed scale of 
allowance. The difierence is of considerable importance, and 
will not fail to throw light upon the condition of many other 
districts besides that now under consideration. I shall first 
endeavour to explain the motives which have led one party to 
adopt, a scale, and the other to reject it. 

That peculiar modification of the Poor Laws which is denomi- 
nated the Allowance System, first came into general use about 
30 years back. Indications of it may no doubt be found at an 
earlier period in the customs of agricultural parishes, but it was 
about that time that it began to be reduced to method. From 
time to time compendious forms, caUed ** Scales of Allowance '^ 
or '^ Justices' Scales," were printed and distributed in different 
parts of England. A specimen of this kind of document is given 
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above; it is dated December the 15th, 1821, and was circulated 
by order of the magistrates over this part of the country. 

The invitation which this contains is to render the income of 
the labourer (measured in bread) of a jfixed amount. To do 
this, it is clear that the less paid to the labourer as wages, the 
more must be paid to him as parish allowance. This conse- 
quence would be soon perceived by the farmers, one-half of 
whose annual payments are in money wages, and the invitation 
of course very readily adopted by them, for with them it resolves 
itself in fact into an invitation to regulate the rate of the wages 
which they are to pay to their labourers ; or in other words, to 
reduce the wages of the labourers to a minimum. 

But to the rate-payers of a town like Royston this document 
would present a very different aspect ; to them it would seem 
(for in fact it would be) an invitation to assist in paying the 
wages of other people; for, since many labourers naa settle- 
ments in that ioi^ii (as is the case of all towns in agricultural 
districts) who work for the farmers in the neighbouring parishes,^ 
a plan which commutes wages into relief must, in respect of 
such labourers, remove a burthen from the payers of wages 
in the neighbourhood, to impose it upon the payers of rates in 
the town. 

But though such a commutation would reduce the rate of 
wages paid by the neighbouring farmers, by shifting the burthen 
on to the rate-payers of the town, it would not, in like manner, 
reduce the rate of wages paid by the capitalists of the town. 
Tlie employers of labour at Royston consist for the most part, 
not of farmers, but of petty merchants, tradesmen, professional 
men, &c. Capitalists of this class cannot carry on their calling^ 
with the quality of labour which alone can be had under the 
allowance system. If they do not please their customers by the 
wo^rls they execute, and the articles they manufacture, their 
business leaves them. A master builder who has contracted to 
butmld a house dare not take into his employ a discontented and 
un'willing bricklayer, who must necessarily prove a bad work- 
ms^Ti, and therefore dare not take a bricklayer off the rates. A 
ca.f>italist of this class, then, cannot get back in the shape of 
artificially cheap labour, any portion of that increased drain upon 
his property as a rate-payer, which is occasioned by the allow- 
anoe system. In ordinary circumstances, that system increases 
lYie sum which the members of the vestry are required to dis- 
burse as rate-payers, but it diminishes the sum which those 
members who happen to be employers of labour are required to 
disburse as such. If, therefore, the employers form the majority 
^ the vestry, it is the interest of that body to adopt a scale. 
rSut at Royston, and towns like Royston, a scale increases the 
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burden of poor-rate which presses upon each member of the 
vestry^ and produces no advantage to any one of them; nay^ 
which seems perhaps still worse to men engaged in the con- 
sideration of their pecuniary interests^ it enriches their neigh- 
bours^ by the act of impoverishing themselves. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the townsfolk of Royston 
foresaw (as is the case in all towns similarly situated in agricul- 
tural districts), that in accepting the allowance system, they 
would not only have to maintain one section of their population 
in absolute idleness during the winter, to be taken off the rates 
during fine weather, at a few pence per head per day, by the 
neighoouring farmers, but that they would have likewise to main- 
tain, in like manner, out of the rates, all the idle hands, of every 
description, to be found among the journeymen artisans, without 
the possibility of getting any adequate return in work from them. 

They naturally refused to accept the *' scale," and resolved to 
protect themselves against its forcible introduction by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Sturges Bourne's act. They have thus prevented 
the pecuniary injury with which they were threatened, but they 
have not prevented the demoralization of the labouring classes. 

This is a process which, under the magisterial administration 
of the poor laws, goes on, with or without the aid of a scale ; but 
there is a great difference in the mode by which this melancholy 
result is attained, and this difference is what I now propose to 
examine. 

Where a Scale is adopted, the pauper claimant and overseer 
defendant are rarely under the necessity of appealing to a magis- 
trate. Upon all leading points, they know what he would decide; 
differences arise between them on minor points irregularly occur- 
ring, as for instance, where a father is allowed Is. 6d. for a child, 
and it happens to die in the middle of the week, whether he is 
entitled to a whole week's allowance or only half; and when a 
child's illness ought to be allowed for ''extra" and when not; 
and which is entitled to receive the allowance for a daughter's 
bastard, when she lives in her father's house; and whether 
parents should be turned out of the house or ''allowed for" 
m cases where there is some obscurity as to settlement ; but 
such points can generally be setded in an amicable manner 
between the pauper and overseer without the intervention of a 
magistrate. 

But where '^a scale" has no authority, where there is no "fox 
scripta^* of pauperism, every single decision of a magistrate 
becomes a rule of pauper law, but a rule of uncertain appli- 
cation, because the principle on which it is founded is generally 
not discoverable. Neither party know what they may expect in 
future. The paupers hope, the overseers and rate-payers fear^ 
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every thing. The decisions of different magistrates^ and of the 
same magistrates at different times^ are inconsistent with each 
other^ yet upon the character of these decisions depend the 
morals and happiness of by far the largest portion of the English 
people — the labouring class. 

Under the scale system, frugality, industry and prudence die 
away gradually, and qualities of an opposite character as gradu- 
ally establish themselves in the habits of the peasantry* The 
process of demoralization goes on, with a fatal certainty, but more 
tranquilly than in places where the parish authorities decline obe* 
dience to the justice's scale ; here a perpetual contest is kept up 
between the overseers and paupers, and the latter are not long 
in discovering that deceit and violence are the most effectusd 
weapons which they can employ for obtaining what they are not 
only taught to consider as their rights, but rights of which they 
suppose it is attempted to defraud them. As the worst cha- 
racters will be thfe most successful in this kind of struggle, a 
distinct premium is offered for bad conduct. Thus we find at 
Royston, that a portion of the labouring class have finally sue- 
ceeoed in segregating themselves from the remainder, and in 
gaining a parish livelihood solely by resolute idleness and 
turbulence. The overseer has been wearied out in contesting 
the matter with them, and never permits himself to be called 
before the magistrates, except in cases which he considers to be 
very flagrant. The case of Robert Reed appeared to him to be 
one of this character. It may nOt be amiss to examine some of 
the effects which the decision in this case may be expected to 
produce. 

In November last, we find this degraded victim of the poor 
laws applying for work, and indignant at having his application 
granted ; what he desired was idleness, and a ** fixed inconie,'^ 
and not work. However, he is more fortunate in February, we 
then find him fixed upon the rates at lis, a week. The circum- 
stances that brought him there must deeply afiect tiie state of 
morals among his neighbours ; they cannot fail to make various 
reflections upon seeing Reed's income immediately increased; 
because his wife is a thief, and has been sent to prison. It will 
strike them that if wives steal without being detected, then 
husbands share in the spoil— that if wives are detected and sent 
to prison, then husbands recover damages of the parish, con- 
sequently that husbands cannot be losers whether wives escape 
detection or incur it. There can be no doubt as to the effects 
which these considerations will produce upon the neighbours 
and associates of the guilty parties, but what will be the efiect 
upon the party robbed and upon persons in his class of life? 
Ihe owners oi property in this neighbourhood seem to have 
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already learnt the lesson. We perceive the evidence of it in ih€{ 
case of the proprietor mentioned in Mr. Nash's letter^ who does 
not think it worth his while to invoke the law to protect his 
property^ but prefers seeing his com stolen, and his oam pulled 
to pieces and burnt for fuel, without complaint or remonstrance, 
for, knowing that he must in any result maintain, either in 
prison or out of t7, the delinquents in some way or other, 
ne prefers suffering them to take his property as they want it, 
rather than incur the pain of sending a portion of them to prison, 
and having to assist in maintaining the rest 

The decision in the case of Reed, allbrds a lesson likewise 
to the general body of rate-payers. The prospect of having to 
pay a fine to the family of the thief whenever any person is com- 
mitted to prison for robbery, cannot be satisfactory to them ; they 
will be apt to dissuade prosecutions if not to discourage detec- 
tion, and Docwra is no doubt justified in stating that '^ he foresees 
perfect impunity in crime." ^ 

These are some of the general effects which this decision is 
calculated to produce on the morality of the neighbourhood. 
Let us examine the particular efiects of it on Reed's future 
prospects : 21. 4s. a month are awarded to him because his wife 
18 a thief; she is to be imprisoned for six months, consequently 
at this rate he will receive 13/. 4s. The decision evidently 
makes his fortune as a pauper for life. Overseers and rate- 
payers learn to their cost, that Reed has got a wife who will 
steal if driven to it. Reed, therefore, has only to say on any 
future occasion of stinginess on the overseer's part " Look what 
you drive us to— you force us to steal — ^you know what that costs 
the parish, &c." 

From what has been said, it seems that the essential difference 
between demoralization by the scale, and demoralizfition without 
tlie scale, may be thus described ^-^Under the scale, the over- 
seer treats all men alike, he neither rewards industry and civility,- 
nor punishes idleness and insolence. Nee bene promeritis car 
pitur nee tangitur ira. Not only does he neither reward nor 
punish, but he prevents, as far as in him lies, the reward or 
punishment which, but for his interference, would be applied, by 
the feelings of other men, or by the laws of nature ; and the 
pauper is left without any other motive than the immediate 
gratification of his own passions and desires. 

On the other hand, when there is no scale, the overseer is 
frequently compelled to reward those actions which are the 
proper objects of punishment, and thus to encourage a taste for 
mischief, in place of the steady indiflerence to right and wrong 
which grows out of the allowance system. 

The different interests of an agricultural parish, and of a town 
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inhabited by tradesmen who sapplj the wants of agriculturists, 
have thus given rise to difl&rent modiBcations of evil ; the same 
canoes also appear to hare suggested to the two classes of suf- 
ferers difl&rent views of the remedies hj which the constantly 
increasing mischief may be checked. 

The townsfolk of Royston see continual instances in which 
the poor laws produce conseqoences similar to such »a may be 
expMted to result firom the decision m the case of Reed. In 
each instance they see the proximate canse of the evil, but their 
views hardly extend beyond this. The remedies which th^ 
suggest, correspond with the extent of their views, and they think 
that if the jurisdiction of magistrates could be limited, tittle else 
irould be requisite ia ameDoing the poor laws. This is their 
great msedy, and sncfa is the opioioD generally prevalent amoi^ 
rate-payers in towns. 

Let ns now examine the remedies whid> ar« proposed by the 
agriculturists. * 

The " [Minciple of makin« op a man's wages oot oi the rates, 
according to the number of his children," has been acted upon 
until (he notion of wastes as a payment for woi^ done, and 
dependuig upon tbe qo^ty of the labonr, and the amount of it 
in the market, has passed away from the minds of all parties. 
The plovghman has imtnbed a distinct practical conviction that 
he is not paid according to the quantity of land diat he prepares, 
but according to tbe number of children that he b^^ts. Tbe 
agriculturists have seen tbe labouring population gradually 
yielding to these causes of demoraliiatioa and debasement, hut 
nave not sufficiently reflected on tbe consequences till they found 
that tbe wbtJe class throughout the country had picked up a 
notion that somehow or other " their rights" were unfairiy 
witUield from them. 

In l$30 tfte labourer was not in a conditiaB to ask the &nner, 
" Whv do you only pay la. for plougfaii^ instead of la. 3d. f nor 
was loe farmer in a cooditioo to lepty. ** If yon do not choose 
die job at la. you know there are phmly tlmt wiU." Sndi a 
question and answer imply die safe and nataral rcbtkn b t it p BU i 
master and workman, wfatcfa no knger exkaed. Bnt die Uboicer 
asked the farmer, " Why hare I a ryit h> no wwe Abb 1j^ 3dL 
a week for each cfaiM I beget V 1^ Ais gwmliii A* 6nMr, 
who h*>J :iv-v-^J^i t>i ■■ i: 1- ?.i.e vlvirh ecucts that a labourer 
has a rigkt to Ic '3d. per net^k per chiiii, coutd not easily find 
an answer satislactorv to tbe Ubourer, who then iDiinvated that 
the "scale" of Ae aflowance wnrt be riiiw.d. Contumacy, riots, 
fires, convinced the ftimsTs of A* fiiiiiwilj of doing thU. but 
faiti¥ tuied to covM^^im of 4 
converting the wj^^^^jg^^^Mfty we* for luwering i>r 
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Indeed if they were convinced on these points^ and anxious to 
retrace their steps, they would find the attempt by no means free 
from difficulty. The farmer has contracted to pay annually a 
certain sum of money to his landlord, and his ability to do so 
depends upon the cost at which he cultivates the soil. Wa^es 
are an important element of this cost, and as the first effect 
of any attempt to unpauperize the labourers must be an increase 
of wages in lieu of parish allowance, the farmer will naturally 
look upon this as a measure ill adapted to promote his ability of 
fulfilling his engagement to his landlord. 

It is very difficult to judge from the conversation of those who 
joyfully welcomed the allowance system, to what causes they 
attribute the increase of the evils which pauperism, they admit, 
has brought in its train. They blame the magistrates, it is true, 
but not exclusively : the law of settlement and the beer shops 
share their censure. « 

But though, unlike the inhabitants of towns, they cannot agree 
in distinctly referring the main evils of pauperism to the magis- 
tracy, yet there is no difference of opinion among farmers and 
landowners as to the plan which it is now expedient to adopt. 
This is a labour rate. This plan, they contend, will at once 
lower rates, give employment to the labourers, and make the 
tithe-owner pay his *Mair share" towards the burden of the poor 

Whoever will attentively consider the principle of the allowance 
ftystem, — the causes which led to its adoption over more than 
half of England, — and the effects which it has produced, — . 
will see that it would necessarily pass, finally, into the labour- 
rate system. This latter modification of the poor laws naturally 
grows out of the former modification. When cultivation has 
been carried on over a considerable extent of country and for 
a considerable space of time upon the allowance system, and 
the farmers find that the gain which they derived in the first 
instance from lowering the rate of wages and paying the labourer 
out of rates, disappears before the gradual increase of rates and 
decrease in value of each man's labour : — that they have to 
maintain the children which they have paid him for begetting ; 
— and that during the winter months, when his work is in least 
demand, they have to maintain him, either in complete idleness, 
or in a state nearly approaching to it, on the roads ; — they then 
bethink themselves of allotting the labourers among the parish- 
ioners assessed to the rates, in proportion to their respective 
amounts of assessable property. Rates, they think, are thus 
lower^ed ; the return derived from labour thus employed, though 
it may not repay the cost of maintaining it^ nevertheless di- 
minishes the loss which the parish must incur by having to 
maintain the labourers, and an undue proportion of the 

£ 
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burthen of tlieir maintenance is, directly or indirectly, imposed 
upon the tithe-owner and such other persons as are exempted 
by their avocations from tlie necessity of empluying so many 
labourers as agriculturists. 

Labour-rates have not been yet reduced to one or two compen- 
dious forms, like scales of allowance, but tlie agriculturists are now 
extensively engaged in bringing them into this state. All the various 
forms that have hitherto fallen under my notice involve the im- 
portant principles of keeping down the rewani of the labourer to 
a minimum, and of confounding the distinction which ought to 
exist between wages and relief. Tliey afford, likewise, an addi- 
tional practical s.tnction to that opinion of the labourer — already 
too strongly fixed in his mind, for his own happiness and the pub- 
lic welfare — viz. that he and his progeny have, alike under all 
circumstances of sloth or industry, of good or bad conduct, a 
fixed property in tht property of others. 

The letter addressed by the Commission to Lord Althorp on 
the subject of labour-rates ia so conclusive, that it would be 

fresumptiious in me to attempt discussing the character of them, 
will endeavour, however, to illustrate the eflTects which they 
may be expected to produce on the moral habits of the labouring 
class by an example from the neighbourhood of Royston. I beg 
to refer to Mr. Nash's letter. It appears from Mr. Nash's letter, 
that in IS'JQ, (he unemployed poor of the parish of Reed were 
apportioned out among ihe occupiers, and Mr. Nash was directed 
by the overs.'er to take two, as his share. He did not want 
them ; he had in his employment a small band of steady, indus- 
trioug, unpanperiied labourers, who had all been in his serrice 
some years, whom he knew well, and seems to have respected, 
and who probably looked upon him as a friend and protects. 
The principh of a labour-rate must break np a connexion of this 
Bortat once. Such was its effect In this instance. Two honest 
and industrious men were unavoidably dismissed by Mr. Nash, 
and find tliat honesty and industry cease to be rewarded by tmst 
and employment Two genuine sons of the poor laws take their 
places, and fiud ihat idleness and drunkenness cease to entail any 
punishment.* 

The corrupting influence of such an occurrence must oece^ 
sarily extend beyond these four persons, and injure the nionl 
condition of the population in the neighbourlioud. It presents a 
practical proof winch no one can fail to under* t;ind,lhat idleness and 
drunkenness throw no impedunent in tiie way of obtaining a place, 
and that honesty and good cotiduct alford no security for k«ev»llgiL 

' See the note pa^ie 39. I wrote this part of mj B« 
and had no idea u( the subsequent liisturj of*" ""^ 
port «as printed a short time si — ' ■' "*' 
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But one of these honest men, so cruelly deprived of his place, 
has not only been honest, but he has been frugal, and prudent 
likewise. He is a steady, industrious, trustworthy, single 
man^ who by long and rigid economy has saved 100/. Now 
comes the master-stroke of this scheme of a labour-rate, by which 
farmers are led to employ only those persons whom they must 
otherwise maintain as paupers. 

The man in question has, by his frugality, debarred himself 
from any claim on the parish, and the reward he meets with is an 
universal refusal to employ him. Had he been an idle, dissolute^ 
drunken, turbulent rascal, he would, by virtue of the labour-rate, 
have been quartered upon some employer at once. But because 
he has been honest, because he has had the rare strength of 
character to resist the temptations to vice which the poor laws 
hold out, be is not only condemned to idleness, but is jeered at 
by the degraded victims of our rural legislation. He is called a 
fool for not spending his money as they do at a public house, 
and thus qualifying himself for obtaining employment by dissi- 
pating the savings, and discarding the habits of frugality and 
virtue, which he had erroneously expected to find the sure source 
of independence. 

Thus it is that under the poor-law system, honesty, industry 
and frugality, the most estimable qualities in the peasantry of a 
country, are rewarded with the severest punishment; and with 
this striking example before them, it is needless to observe that 
the prudent course for the various legatees, mentioned in Mr. 
Wedd's letter, to pursue, will be to take the advice tendered to 
Watford, and drink away their money as fast as they can. It 
is evident that they will never obtain work till the money is gone; 
and by what means is it to be expected that they will get rid of 
it ? It is not to be supposed they will throw it away or give it 
away; the only remaining course is to drink it away. Tidy 
cottages, comfortable furniture, pigs, cows, would be as insupe- 
rable bars to their obtaining employment as the money itself. It 
wrould be fatal to them to lay out their legacies in so reasonable a 
manner.* 

♦ In consequence of the publication of the account of Royston, in the 
** Book of Extracts,** &c. &c. issued by authority, in the early part of last year, 
several magistrates of the neighbourhood addressed a letter of explanation to 
the Commissioners, which was instantly submitted to the parties at Royston, 
from whom Mr. Bishop, Mr. Senior, and myself, obtained our infonnation. 
This letter, with the reply of Mr. Docwra, the overseer, will be found in the 
Appendix. As the reply appears to me to justify the facts which I have been 
instrumental in publishing, I do not think it necessary to defend the part I 
have taken in the afiair. I wish, however, to observe that in the case of 
Royston, and generally throughout my report, that my objections and state- 
ments are not intended to impute blame to individuals, but apply to the system 
of which they are the ministers. 

e2 
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GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 



Population . \^^''^ • • -'^^ 



1811 ... 593 



1821 ... 718 
1831 ... 812 



This parish consists of 2,000 acres, of which 500 are waste, 
and 1,500 cultivated. There are 75 able-bodied agricultural 
labourers' families, and as, according to the calculations of my 

informant, Mr. , 45 are all that are necessary for a thorough 

cultivation of the soil, there is a surplus of 30 families. Mr. 

owns in fee 500 of the whole 1,500 cultivable acres, and farms them 
himself. He pays 10^. an acre poor-rate, which amounts to 250Z. 
per annum. In addition, though he only requires for his farm the 
resjular labour of 16 men, yet he constantly employs 20 or 21. 
The wages of these supernumerary men amount in money to 
150/. per annum ; and he calculates the value of the return yielded 
by their superfluous 4abour at 50/. per annum. Consequently we 
must consider that another sum or 100/. is added to his poor- 
rate, which makes it amount altogether to 350/. per annum. 
But taking his rates at only lO*. per acre, as he estimates the 
rent of his land under present circumstances to be still worth 
more than 1 /. per annum per acre, and knows that the rent of the 
remaining 1000 acres is as valuable as that of his own 500, he 
considers the fee-simple of the pnrish to be actually worth the 
sum of 40,000/. 

We asked him what he thought it would be worth, if the poor- 
rates were moderate : he rated it at 60,000/. We then inquired 
what he thought was likely to be' its value in ten years. He threw 
up his hands in despair, and refused to make any estimate ; and in- 
deed seemed to think, if the progress of pauperism continued, 
the whole beneficial interest would by that time be confiscated. 

We endeavoured to find what remedies he contemplated. The 
only one seemed to be a labour-rate. We remarked, that as the 

f)opulation was already excessive, and rapidly increasing, a 
abour-rate, by fixing that population to the soil, might increase, 
or at least perpetuate the evil. He admitted the truth of this 
remark, but urged, that a labour-rate was the only mode of 
making the tithe-owner bear his fair share. 

We suggested that the only effectual cure was to make relief 
less agreeable than wages. To which he replied, that if that 
were attempted, the paupers would soon make it disagreeable to 
be a resident ; and mentioned a fire by which, some months before, 
the barns of the tithe lessee had been destroyed by an incendiary 
well known, but yet protected by the sympathy of his fellows.* 

♦ I believe that since my visit to Great Shelford, in 1832, they have been 
enabled to procure evidence against this man, and he has been hung. I judge 
fn)in what I have seen in the papers. 
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The following minutes of our subsequent conversation^ throw 
some h'ght on the causes which produced and perpetuate the 
local congestion under which Great Shelford is suffering. 

How came this parish to be so over-peopled ? You say there 
is no surplus population in the neignbourhood^ and that the 
whole number of acres in the county, divided by the whole 
number of labourers' families, gives only three families to every 
hundred acres, according to Lord Hardwicke's returns? — It 
arose about 40 years ago, when several little shopkeepers gave 
settlements to servants ; and as the poor were well attended to by 
my father and the other occupants and owners in the parish, 
none would ever quit it ; and they have gone on increasing, till 
they have become what they are now, idle, dissolute, good for 
nothing, and the real masters of the parish. 

Can you do nothing to get rid of some of them ; cannot you 
get the overseers of neighbouring parishesato help you, or the 
farmers who want hands ? — No, our men won't quit the parish ; 
they will not go even five miles off, to Cambridge. The other 
day I said to a man who was receiving 12*. a week for his 
family, an able-bodied young man, ** They want a hand at the 
oil mills, and the wages are I2s, a week, go and do a little work 
there," He answered, that he would not, unless the parish 
gave him 2^. a week, besides the wages he was to earn. 

Was that done ? — Yes. 

You bribed the man by 2*. to go and earn 12*. ? — Yes ; it was 
a bribe, but we saved 10*. a week. 

And are all your men of this character? — Yes, more or less, 
the whole of them. They know they have a right on the parish, 
and must be maintained ; they will hardily do any thing for them- 
selves. Some time ago I oflered a man who works for me, and 
is a good man enough, with a large family, an acre rent free. I 
said. You have a large family coming on, and if an acre will be 
of any service to you for a garden, and to keep a pig or two, you 
are welcome to it. But he would not take it. 

Why, what did he say? — He said. Thank 'ye, sir, I should 
like it ; but I should not like to give up my privilege on the 
parish. I said. Why, if you have an acve rent free, you must 
not expect the parish to allow you what it does now. Then he 
said, he would rather not have it. 

Do you think he felt any gratitude to you ?— No, I dare say 
lie thought it was as broad as it was long. 

So that an act, for which in France, or Switzerland, or Ger- 
many, a man would have gained the love and respect of all the 
neighbourhood, created mistrust instead of gratitude? — Grati- 
tude ! I am not aware that they ever feel grateful for any thing. 
Whenever they are ill, they send their basins here for soup, or 
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any other little delicacy they may want ; and not to me only, but 
the other gentlemen and farmers are just as willing as I am ; 
and we go to visit and assist them, but they never seem grateful 
or behave better. They think every thing is their right. 

Is bastardy pretty much the same in your parish as in the rest 
of the county ? — ^Yes, very bad. There are two women who have 
four children each, and each by three diflereut fathers. The 
order on the father varies from 1*. 6rf. to 3*. 6d, according to his 
circumstances. But the women extort money by threatening 
to swear the child first to one, then to another. 

Have you much experience in land and agriculture in this 
county ? — A great deal. Besides my own 500 acres here, I farm 
900 more in the adjoining parish ; altogether I farm 1,400 
acres. 

What should you say a farmer is compelled to spend in wages 
of labour per annun, upon each acre, taking them one with 
another, woodland, pasture, arable ? — My expenditure averages 
about 1/. 5s- per acre in wages, for the whole of my 1,400 acres ; 
and all the farmers that I know tliroughout the county must lay 
out as much, some more. 

What is the general character of the agricultural labouring 
population about these parts ; is it in general as bad as that of 
your labourers ? — Much the same every where. 



ELY 

Is divided into two parishes ; of which Trinity contains 4,325, 
while the total population is 6,189. 

The amount of rates 3,970/. and of charities about 1,200^!. per 
annum. 

Tlie bench of magistrates meets once a year at Michaelmas, 
and calls before them all the overseers, and says to this eflfect : 
** We have considered the price of things, and shall recommend 
ls.6dL for a child, &c. We shall make orders according to this 
scale, and we think it may save trouble to you and ourselves to 
tell you so at once.^ Mr. Bishop and I examined eight or ten 
persons, being overseers and vestrymen. They described them- 
selves as having no chance whatever against a pauper before a 
magistrate ; declared unanimously that they were dis^isted with 
ap]^ying to magistrates in any case, however flagrant ; and as 
finding it, by experience, to be the best way to settle as well as 
they could with a pauper claimant, without permitting him to 
summon them. 

They pay the parish paupers every Weihiesday, from six to 
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nine o'clock in the evening, who are so turbulent and violent, 
that they are obliged to have a constable always present for their 
personal protection. Relief is independent of character, and 
they make no inquiry as to whether the wants of the applicants 
are real or simulated ; guiding themselves, in giving or with- 
holding relief, in every particular case, by their conjectures as 
to the probability of the magistrates ordering it or not. 

In short, the whole picture of Ely is nothing but a second 
edition of Royston, with this feature in aggravation, viz. that 
they have not been able to keep out the allowance system ; for it 
is an extensively agricultural parish ; the estimate of the annual 
value of the real property is 30,000/. ; and the farmers form a 
large portion of the vestry. 

The following was given us as a specimen of the way in which 
applications were made and disposed of. 

" I want my money." ^ 

" How much have you earned?" — " Four shillings." 

" How many children have you?" — " Six." 

" Well, here are six eighteen-pences for you." 

We inquired what, if the man had said he earned nothing, 
instead of 4«., they should have given him? They answered I3s. 
instead of 9s. We inquired if they could assign any reason why 
the man earned or acknowledged earning 4«.? — None. 

Publishing the names of paupers is rather detrimental than 
otherwise. Those who are not receiving relief, read the names 
of those who are, and come immediately and apply for ** their 
money ;" and if they do not receive it, abuse the overseers, and 
say they will have them up before their betters. 

There is quite work enough in the parish for all the population ; 
the labour of which, however, under the system above described, 
is insufficient, and recourse is had to non-parishioners, whose 
wages are half as much again as those of the native population, 
owing to their superior conduct. For this our informants accounted^ 
by their having no dependence, except on character and ability. 

A pauper named Sutton returned to the parish with his wife 
and child, having been away some time, and applied for relief 
and clothes for himself and family. The overseers, suspecting 
that he possessed clothes, managed to get him and his wife out 
of the room, keeping his little girl in, and then asked the child 
where her Sunday frock was. She answered, that it was locked 
up in a box at Cambridge with other things. Here the. mother 
came in to call the girl out, but the overseers woold not let her 
go, whereupon the father (Sutton) came in with a bludgeon, and 
seized the child by the arm. The overseers held her, but the 
father pulling her so as to hurt her, they let her go, and he took 
her out and beat her violently. He then returned^ demanding 
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relief) which they refused. He abused them dreadfully^ threat- 
ening to rip up one> bum the town^ &c. and behaved with such 
violence^ that they were compelled to have him handcufied and 
his legs tied) and he was wheeled in a barrow to the magistrate, 
where they charged him with assault. The magistrate asked 
whether they could swear they were in bodily fear of Sutton, and 
they replying that they were not, he dismissed the charge, and 
ordered Sutton relief. 

One of our informants supposed that intimidation had icron* 
siderable influence with a large land-owner in the parish, whose 
property was represented as '* lying very much exposed." 

The overseer on duty picked up every week information res- 
pecting the conduct of the paupers who were in the habit of applying 
for relief, and made memoranda of it in a small waste- book, which 
he gave to me. His object in this was, to prepare himself with 
evidence for reducing the demands of paupers, and rebutting 
their pretensions before the magistrate, and at the weekly pay- 
day. I copy two or three of these memoranda, which were made 
in the week preceding my visit to Ely ; viz. 

** George Green — wife and five children ; drunk on Tuesday ; 
ditto Thursday ; and fighting and drunk on Friday night ; ill on 
Saturday morning ; says he can stand as much prison as we can 
give him." 

On these grounds the overseer refused to give Green any 
relief; and being summoned by the latter on Monday, was 
ordered to pay him seven shillings. 

*^ Feast — earned 3«. 6rf. of Cutteris on Saturday, 26th of 
May ; and gave his earnings (viz. when stating them to the 
overseer, in order to obtain a greater amount in having his wages 
made up) at \s. 6d." 

This man received 2«. 6rf. on the next parish pay-day. 

" Courtman — bought two dolls this day in tne fair, after 
relieving her,'* 

Mrs. Courtman received Is, 6d. at the next parish pay-day. 

The overseer informed us that cases similar to Green's occurred 
every week, and frequently several such in one week ; and the 
waste-book, of which he made Mr. Bishop and myself a present, 
contained records of many. The vestry clerk expressed a 
strong wish for stipendiary magistrates, declaring that nothing 
but ruin could ensue from the actual system of magisterial inter- 
ference. 

A proprietor, possessing, as we were told, nearly the whole of 
a parish at some distance from Ely, hired a farm at Ely, which 
he manages by a bailiflT; he sends his own parishioners to work 
on it To these persons his bailiff gives settlements in Ely, by 
hiring, and at the end of the year they are turned off* upon Trinity 
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parish in Ely, and their places supplied by a fresh immigration 
from the mother parish. 

The proprietor may have had very different motives from 
those attributed to him by our informants^ and this circumstance 
is not mentioned for the purpose of casting any reflection on him 
(we do not know his name, nor what account of the transaction 
he himself might give,) but in order to point out the tempta- 
tions which " settlement by hiring and service" throws in the way 
of persons even of station and education. In the case of Great 
Shelford, narrated above, are not the landowners, who daily see 
their property slowly but surely passing away from them, under 
a strong temptation to save themselves from ruin, by hiring a 
couple of farms for seven years in two distinct parishes, and 
bribing their supernumerary families to take service there? And 
this is clearly possible by the existing law. 

DOWNHAM MARKET. 

In the centre of a pauperized district, a tract comparatively 
unpauperized is sometimes met with. Downham is at no great 
distance from Ely, but its condition was very different. The 
poor rates have been stationary for the last ten years, though the 
population has increased at tlie rate of ten per cent, during the 
period ; demand for work had also increased ; wages were 2^. a 
day, and Mr. Bishop and I heard no complaints of the conduct 
of the poor. We were also informed that the condition of the 
hundred in which Downham Market is situated was far superior 
to that of the neighbouring hundreds, and the cause of the diffe- 
rence was attributed to the course which the magistrates here 
had adopted in discouraging the allowance system, and supporting 
the efforts of the overseers to repress pauperism. 

Downham Market is a small town, and the interests of its parish- 
ioners are very similar to those of Royston. It has been more for- 
tunate. The overseers, Messrs. Flower and Garritt, who had 
managed the parish affairs for eight years, attributed the compa- 
ratively happy state of the town to the non-interference of the 
magistrates. " When we came into office eight years ago," they 
said, ^' we set our faces against the allowance system, and against 
aying rents for cottages, both of which customs had prevailed. 

e took every applicant for relief entirely on the parish in prefer- 
ence to permitting them to work for the farmers at half wages, and 
this measure forced the farmers to give full wages, and raised the 
poor in their own estimation. The farmers opposed the abo- 
lition of the allowance system eight years ago, and would 
willingly introduce it again to-morrow if they could^ in order 
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to throw a portion of the wages of their labourers oh the 
townsfolk. But the labourers do not regret the abolition of 
the allowance system. We find that they prefer good wages 
and work to half farmers' wages and half parish aUowance, 
though the amount may be equal, and that they prefer parish 
work at 9s, a week to receiving 6s, from the farmers and 4s. 
from the parish. There is no distinction between the wages of 
married and single men in our parish. This results^ we think^ 
from our having extinguished the allowance system^ as during its 
prevalence the wages of a married man were lOs. a week, and of 
a single man 6s, We have no applications for relief from the 
able-bodied except in winter and bad weather, and we make a 
distinction between good and bad characters in attending to 
them. We have never been summoned but once during eight 
years, and the magistrate at once dismissed the complainant, 
telling him that his conduct was such, that had he been brought 
before him on complaint of the overseers, he should have been 
sent to prison. This proceeding immediately became known to 
all the poor, and the decided support which it lent to us has 
been the means of enabling us to do what we have done. We 
publish the list of paupers who receive relief, and we find that 
this deters others from applying. We farm those who are in the 
workhouse at 3s. 6d. a head ; the average number of inmates is 
15, and they consist of the old, infirm, and orphans. We gene- 
rally pay the workhouse-keeper for one more than we send, for 
the purpose of having it known that there is a place always 
vacant ; hence a pauper is deterred from proving refractory, as 
he is aware that we can send him to the workhouse without 
causing additional expense to the parish ; one-half of our labourers 
work for farmers in neighbouring parishes. Piece-work is very 
common. We have had many Taw-suits arising out of settle- 
ment by hiring and service ; and, besides our objections to the 
settlement law on this score, we think it pens up superfluous 
labourers in particular spots, and hinders them from going 
where their work is wanted.'* 

Mr. Bishop and I called upon Mr. Deering, a magistrate, who 
resides scarcely a hundred yards out of the town in the adjoining 
parish of Denver, and he confirmed the account which the over- 
seers had given us, both as respects the condition of the parish, 
and the line which he had pursued regarding the poor laws. 

The condition of Downnam Market contrasts favourably vnth 
that of Royston. The vestries and the majority of rate-payers in 
both the towns have been equally averse to the introduction of the 
allowance system ; the farmers in both the neighbourhoods have 
been equally anxious for its adoption. The motives of both classes 
have been the same in each instance. The diflerence in the 
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condition of the labouring class of the respective towns seems 
to proceed from the difierent views of duty and expediency enter- 
tained by the neighbouring authorities. 

The comparative advantages of Downham over Royston do 
not appear to have arisen from the guidance or control of the 
magistrate, but simply from his having been passive. The good 
fortune of the one and the bad fortune of the other town appears 
to depend upon accidents which may change to-morrow. The 
common law of pauperism resides in the breasts of the magis- 
tratesy and it belongs to them to declare it (practically) without 
appeal ; as it is not corrected by precedent or confined by 
analogy, it is never precisely the same in any two hundreds at 
the same time, nor in the same hundred at different times. In 
this hundred the magistrates have been averse to the allowance 
system, and have discountenanced its extension. At the audit 
of 1832 they disallowed the accounts of Rey:on-on- Stoke, where 
the farmers had introduced it, nor had they been allowed in the 
following June when I was at Downham. Mr. Bishop and 
myself heard none of those disgusting anecdotes of pauperism in 
this neighbourhood, which were so plentiful at Royston and Ely. 
They however abounded thirteen miles off, at — 

SWAFFHAM, 

Which is the hundred of South Greenhoe, and where the allow- 
ance system, and that extraordinary and unique modification of 
man's condition, called ^* pauperism,'' flourish in the utmost 
vigour. The demoralization of the lower orders was of the 
same character as that displayed at Royston and Ely, and need 
not be particularized. One of our informants observed, that his 
father remembered the time when there was only one prisoner in 
S waff ham gaol, and at present the number varied from 120 to 
150. In answer to our inquiry, whether he had found that the 
increase of demoralization and crime had kept pace with the 
spread of the allowance system ? he admitted the fact, but ob- 
served that without the allowance system, the farmers could not 
possibly continue to cultivate the soil. He admitted that it 
deteriorated the quality of the labour, which became, he said, 
progressively more and more ineflScient, in consequence of the 
labourers being paid according to the scale, and not according 
to the value and quality of their work, and likewise that it in- 
creased the number of improvident marriages, as the allowance 
increases with the number of children. 

It produces another consequence connected with the inducement 
to marry. The clerk of the magistrates informed us, that it was 
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considered a good speculation here^ for a pauper settling in life to 
marry a woman with one or two bastards. It is natural that a pauper 
should act in this manner, for he thereby steps in to the enjoy- 
ment of a larger income at an earlier period than the process of 
nature would enable him to attain ; and the allowance to a widow 
for a legitimate child being 25 per cent, less than that made to 
the harlot for a bastard, it is equally natural for him to prefer 
the harlot to the widow in selecting a wife. Instances of this sad 
and disgusting perversion of the moral sentiments produced by 
the practice of the bastardy law, combined with the allowance 
system, constantly present themselves; and I have also heard of in- 
stances of women, who possessed a sufficient number of bastards to 
give them an independence, preferring the single life to marriage. 
One of our informants at this place, admitting that the 
allowance system had been popular among the farmers be- 
cause it had enabled them to increase profits by reducing the 
wages of labour, we inquired, whether he did not think that, in 
its ultimate effects, it threatened to extinguish rents and profits, 
and we pointed out the process by which such a result must 
infallibly be produced. He had not viewed the subject in this 
light, but straightway afforded us instances in support of it. His 
own brother, he said, had lately given up a farm which he held 
of Lord Henry Fitzroy, at 600/. per annum, because the poor 
grew more and more burthensome, and his rates had increased 
to 270/. per annum ; the farm had since been taken by another 
at a lower rent. Here the farmer gives up his farm because he 
finds his profits lowered by the ultimate effects of the allowance 
system ; the landlord, of course, is compelled to let it at a lower 
rent. 

HOUGHTON. 

We went to Houghton. In investigating the practical opera- 
tion of the poor laws, I have been struck with the ways in which 
they operate to neutralize good, or even to convert it into a 
means of evil. Houghton affords an instance; almost the whole 
of the parish is laid out in park round the mansion ; there were, 
however, originally two small farms besides the park, but the 
tenant of one dying, the landlord took it into his own occupa- 
tion ; this occurred many years ago, and the remaining farm, a 
very small one, is rented by the innkeeper, who was likewise 
overseer. Lord Cholmondely, when he came to the property, 
with the most benevolent intentions, ordered annual donations of 
blankets, beef, &c. to be distributed among the poor of the 
parish, and manifested the intention of having them in general 
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well taken care of. The parish, in consequence, became " a 
good one," and many persons wished to become parishioners, in 
order to partake in L#ord Cholmondely's liberalities. The 
neighbourhood being rife with pauperism, and skill in settlement 
law being a common attainment among paupers, the parish of 
Houghton began forthwith to fill with amateur parishioners. 
The method was equally easy and obvious, man after man 
appeared, making oath that he had obtained a settlement long 
ago by hiring and service with the deceased tenant ; there was 
of course no means of rebutting these oaths, death having 
silenced the only witness on the other side. The overseer 
described the instances of perjury as *^ shocking." The popula- 
tion has received so great an increment from this cause, that 
there are actually 9 able-bodied labourers to every 100 acres in 
the parish. 

During the evening that Mr. Bishop and I passed at Houghton, 
there were about 20 men in the overseer's house in various 
stages of intoxication. We saw some led away, and others 
rolling about the road. He informed us that they were all on 
the parish. The case of Glynde, in Sussex, which I shall relate 
hereafter, offers another instance in which the settlement law, 
combined with an attempt on the part of the farmer to better the 
condition of the poor, immediately produced a crop of perjury. 

From Houghton we proceeded to Little Massingham, where we 
had the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Mr. Brereton. The pub- 
lications of this gentleman display the deepest commiseration for 
the degraded condition to which the poor laws have reduced the 
labouring population in Norfolk, and a becoming indignation at 
the manner in which those laws have been administered. He 
has rendered no small service to humanity by the success of his 
writings in drawing attention to the subject, but unfortunately he 
has not been equally successful in practice. We learned that the 
hopes which he once entertained of unpauperizing the neighbour- 
hood had proved iliu>ive, and he has finally abandoned the 
attempt. The farmers find that labour is cheaper to them when 
the labourers are paid partly by rates and partly by wages, 
and therefore they will not permit the allowance system to be 
superseded. We had much conversation with Mr. Brereton on 
the subject of pauperism and its ruinous effects. Among other 
things, he told us that he considered it to be owing to the pre- 
valence of the allowance system, rather than to any improvement 
in their condition, that farmers had so entirely left off keeping 
labourers in their houses. For since no species of capitalist is 
so much at the mercy of his labourers, wherever labour is free, 
as the farmer, because, at particular seasons of the year, he 
inevitably requires a much greater number of hands than at 
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others^ he would necessarily be anxious to secure a certain num- 
ber of labourers upon whom he could rely in all events, without 
the chance of being disappointied, and would naturally strive to 
do so by lodging them in his house. But the allowance system 
renders a resort to such means superfluous, as wherever it 
obtains, he can take labourers from the road as he wants them, 
and send them back to it when he has done with them. 

Mr. Brereton informed us that he knew many instances re- 
sembling that which had struck us so forcibly at Royston, of 
rate-payers of towns resigning themselves, after vain struggles 
with the neighbouring magistracy, to maintaining a portion of 
their own poor in perfect idleness, and supplying their places by 
calling in labourers who have no settlement in the parish, and 
on whose good conduct they can consequently rely. 

LYNN. 

The workhouse is in a very bad state ; no classification, no 
employment. Men kept separate from the women, " as well as 
we can." In what the governor called " the family room," 
13 married couples, from the ages of 20 to 60, slept every 
night ; there had been 20 couples sleeping in it at the same time. 
One ** day room" appropriated to the *^ married folks." One 
married couple had lived in the house 5 years, but when the 
present governor came, he bethought himself of turning them 
out. Cases of men going away, getting married, and coming 
back again with their wives. Instances of men going out, taking 
a pauperess with them, marrying her, and bringing her back. 
We saw many of the inmates lounging about in the yard, 
smoking, sitting, doing nothing ; in the women's room two young 
women were nursing their bastard children, and a girl of 14 was 
rocking a third belonging to some one else; 5 or 6 girls, 
from 8 to 12 years of age, were present. The governor and 
guardians said no woman was thought the worse of for having a 
bastard, nor is any difference made except in cases where she 
refuses to name the father : then she is kept at home on Satur- 
days, when all the other inmates are permitted to take a holiday. 
Boys and girls, before going out on Snturdays for their holiday, 
are cautioned ** to mind and not behave ill, and be back in 
time." The beds are good, and the meat and bread supplied 
here are of excellent quality. The house is remarkably clean 
and airy, and few leave it who can help it. As the price which 
it costs the parish to maintain a pauper is perfectly well known 
to the labouring class in Lynn, it is not umisual for a fellow to 
come to the guardian and say, " I have got a wife and 6 children. 
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and they, with royself, if I go into the workhouse, will cost you 
24«. a week ; now if you will allow me lOs. a week I will not go 
in." The average number of inmates in the workhouse in 1831 
was 194 ; the calculated expense for food for each was 2s. 7 Jrf. 
men, women, and children ; but as the total amount of the work- 
house expenditure was 2,224/. 7s. Id, the average cost of maintain- 
ing a pauper in Lynn workhouse amounts to a trifle above 4«. Ad. 
Wherever a workhouse exists, the discipline of it and the 
comforts attainable in it necessarily regulate the extent of pau- 
perism ; where the discipline is good, and the comforts do not 
exceed what is strictly necessary, the out- door relief is kept 
down by the parish authorities being enabled to tender the work- 
louse to the appUcant for money ; but where the workhouse is 
managed as it is at Lynn, the case is precisely reversed ; the 
parish authorities change positions with the applicant, and 
instead of their tendering the workhouse to^him, he, as we find, 
tenders it to them. With such discipline as exists in the work- 
house at Lynn, it is impossible to keep down the out-door relief; 
this latter costs the parish 5,000/. per annum. A clause in the 
local act, providing that the rates of houses at a rent lower than 
6/. per annum shall be levied on the landlords, deters petty 
capitalists from that lucrative mode of employing their funds^ 
cottage building. 

In the parish of Saint Margaret, the whole expense of the 
poor amounted to about 8,700/. for the year ending 25th De- 
cember 1831. The bastardy account was, — 
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The savings bank at Lynn is the only one which exists in this 
part of the country: 825 depositors have deposited 24,480/. of 
which number only 19 were agricultural labourers. 

The facility with which relict is obtained encourages improvi- 
dence, and the guardian assured us, that having taken some 
pains to ascertain how parish allowances were expended, he was 
fully satisfied that one-half of what was given was uniformly spent 
in drink. 

WISBEACH. 

From Lynn Mr. Bishop and I made an excursion into the fens 
of Cambridgeshire. We passed through Wisbeach, where we 
stayed a tew hours, and examined the workhouse widi the assis- 
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tant overseer^ who is a man of much experience^ and, wliai it 
remarkable^ acts in this capacity for several parishes at conside*^ 
rable distances from each other. Thus he is a kind of professioVial 
overseer. His success in his profession must of course depend 
upon his so managing as to keep down rates. There is like-* 
wise a select vestry here. The rates have greatly diminished 
since the year 1817, though more than 1,500 have been added 
to the population. The workhouse was not ill regulated. TbB> 
assistant overseer seemed to think that the extent of paupernim 
any parish or district depended entirely on the magistracy. ^ 
gave us several instances in his own experience where this 
been the case. One instance was of two parishes in Norfolk, ad- 
joining each other, in which a magistrate of sound views had 
greatly reduced pauperism in the interval between 1823 and 
1830, though the population had increased from 1,500 to 1,700 
during the same tiipe. Upon his death, not very long ago, his 
vacancy in the commision was supplied by a gentleman of diffe- 
rent views, who had in the course of little more than a year brought 
these parishes back to their former condition. The value of 
property must evidently vary with every change of magistracy; 
but this is a small evil compared with the effect that such occur- 
rences as this just mentioned produce on the happiness and morals 
of the lower orders. 

FENS. 

From Wisbeach we went into the heart of that part of the 
fens which has been drained by the Bedford Level. This is 
an exceedingly rich country. SuflScient time has not yet elapsed, 
since it has been recovered by the drainage, for impairing, much 
less for exhausing the first fertility of the soil, and its power 
of production has latterly been much auo;mented by the intro- 
duction of *' claying." Consequently had there been, before 
the drainage, any real necessity for such institutions as the poor 
laws in this district, it must have ceased as soon as that event 
opened a vast field of labour to a comparatively thin population. 
Though I should consider, judging from the parliamentary re- 
turns, that the population of this district must absolutely have 
doubled itself in the course of the last thirty years; yet, when I learn 
that the farmers and landowners demand the assistance of great 
numbers of labourers from Bedfordshire, the hill country of Cam- 
bridgeshire, &C.&C. I must conclude that the settled population has 
not yet reached the amount required for an adequate cultivation 
of the soil ; and consequently, even if we admit the existence of 
a necessity for laws of relief before the drainage, that the point 
of time when they might again be required is still unattained. 
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* 'Mr* Bishop and I examined only one parish^ but that was a 
'▼eiy large one^ and hadHbe benefit of the constant residence of a 
-vtaagistrate. Its condition was as follows : it consists of 14,500 
'■icres, of which not one is rented so low as 40«. an acre ; the 
•aiLTerage rent is 50s. ; some land lets at GOs. Task work is 
general, at which a man may sometimes earn at the rate of 40«. 
or 50s. a week. There is work for women and children, the 
farmer at lOd. and the latter at from 6d. to lOd. a day. The 
^feeilge earnings of a labourer's family are from 60/. to 70/. 
I^fiuly. The population increases at the rate of two and a half 
'Y'wf cent per annum, and is now 4,177 ; but it has not yet 
reached the demand for labour ; and the farmers are compelled 
to employ nearly 200 ex-parishioners from the hill country and 
from Bedfordshire. The rents of cottages are from 4/. to 51, ; ail 
have gardens. Between five and six hundred acres are let out 
to labourers at 8/. per acre for potatoes, the farmers ploughing 
and manuring these lettings, and deriving benefit from the pota- 
toes, as a cleaning crop. The labourers feed a great number of 
pigs on the potatoes, each ha vine: two, three, or four. They live 
very well ; eat pork every day ; fuel costs nothing but the labour 
of digging. The owners of land are numerous. The estates 
vary in magnitude, from 2,000 acres to 20 acres. 

Surely **Laws for relieving the indigent," *^Laws for providing 
Work for those who cannot find it for themselves," " Laws for 
preventing people from starving," must be superfluous in this 
parish. If such laws had ever been in operation here, we should 
have expected that, since the drainage, they would have fallen 
into desuetude, and that the labourers would be rapidly growing 
rich from accumulating the superfluities of their enormous wages^ 
and rising one after another to the rank so much coveted in 
France, of small proprietors. 

We found the very reverse of this picture. A considerable 
number of "small proprietors" did formerly exist, the labourers 
having, in numerous instances, owned their cottages. This 
class is now becoming extinct, for, as soon as the father 
dies, the son sells the paternal cottage, and spends the money. 
The overseer, and a farmer whom we examined, knew of 
no instance of any one saving any thing. They said that 
during frost, and generally from the month of November to 
March, almost every labourer comes on the parish. They told 
us that those men who were known to earn the highest wages, 
were the first to want and demand relief. They described the 
labourers as daily deteriorating in moral character and in effici* 
ency as workmen. A marked distinction, they said, already exists 
between th» value of the work of non-parishioners and that of 
the settled labourers, as well as between the character and 

F 
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habits of these two classes. The non-parishioners do all the 
winter work^ the settled parishioners then retiring on the parish. 

They not only dwelt upon the growing indolence and impro- 
vidence of the settled parishioners, but particularly and forcibly 
described the character of the rising generation. The parents, 
it seems, keep their boys at home, without sending them out to 
seek for work, much longer here than is customary among the 
labouring classes generally. The boys, as they rise into man- 
hood, are found unwilling to betake themselves to work, and as 
unfit as unwilling* This was represented as an effect resulting 
from the conjoint operation of very high wages and parish lar- 
gesses ; for the parents being far above any necessi^ of com- 
pelling their children to work, children contract less of the habit 
of work at this place than elsewhere in the early part of life; and 
they cannot acquire any very strong perception 6f its utility, wb^ 
they observe their parents quartered on the parish as a matter of 
course, as soon as they have squandered their earnings. 

The drunkenness in this parish is, I really believe, unusu&Uy 
great. Seventeen public houses were opened before the Beer Act, 
and thirteen beer shops have opened since, making thirty in the 
whole, which is one to 139 persons, comprehending gentlefolks^ 
servants, farmers, women and children; and the mass of earnings, 
we were told, was spent in drink ; (one of our informants was an 
innkeeper.) The weekly relief in winter amounts to 50/. ; in 
summer it falls to one-hair. The innkeeper, a native of a difl^rent 
county, but who had a farm here, thought that in a few years, 
when the land would be getting a little exhausted^ the poor 
would prove a heavy burden and very troublesome. During the 
general prevalence of riots and burnings none occurred here; 
but wages were raised, and more relief than usual was given. 
The labourers were perfectly aware that these steps were taken 
through fear. No cottages are rated, and the parish pays the 
rents of twenty. 

Such are the habits, condition and prospects of the parish** 

ioners of , and our informants attributed every thing I 

have detailed to the indiscriminate and easy manner in which 
relief was given. Instead of the poor laws operating to relieve 
indigence in this neighbourhood, their function appears to be to 
create it; instead of preventing starvation, ihey promote drunk- 
enness ; instead of providing work for those who cannot find it 
for themselves, they deter those who can have as much as they 
please, from availing themselves of it. The blessings of a fertile 
soil are counteracted by the moral barrenness which the poor 
laws impart to the character of its cultivators. 

While viewing the richness and natural advantages^ of the 
district, and reflecting on the consequences which must finally 
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mpring Troin a continuance of the poor 'law system, Mr. Bishop 
s&nd I both agreed that we should be unwilling to take an estate 
in this parish as a gift, on the condition of holding it for thirty 
-^earSy unless the system were thoroughly changed. 

We called upon the magistrate ; his estate extends over 2,000 
seres of the best land, and he farms the whole himself. This 
gentleman's views appeared to us snch as could not fail to pro^ 
^uce the very state that we had been deploring. We put it to him 
whether it was not encouraging vice and improvidence to assist 
men in the winter, who had been earning, during eight months of 
the year, from 60/. to 70/., who lived in unrated cottages, had 
nothing to pay for fuel, and possessed the various advantages 
enumerated above. His reply was, ^' Why, what are we to do ? 
they spend it all, and then come and say they are starving, and 
you must relieve them/* He lamented that the labouring class 
was getting more and more insolent, and less and less indus* 
trious, and admitted that the non-parishioners, who had no poor« 
rates to which they could fly, were far more honest, laborious 
and trustworthy than the settled parishioners ; but seemed to 
think there was no remedy within his reach applicable to the 
condition of his own parish. The gradual increase of the poor* 
rate was an evil that had attracted his attention, and he thought 
this might be mitigated by establishing a labour-rate, as, at 
present, he said, ** that agriculturists had a greater portion of 
the burthen to support than the shopkeeper or artisan :" these 
latter he thought should be compelled to take their '^ fair share." 
Indeed he seemed to think that they ought to be compelled to 
take somewhat more, since they, he observed, '^ gave less em- 
ployment to labour than agriculturists."*^" 

HOLBEACH. 

We returned to Lynn, and as Mr. Bishop was soon to leave 
me, and was anxious to see the workhouse at Southwell before 
our separation, we passed too quickly through the country* 
between Lynn and tnat place, to enable us to make all the 

* A labour-rate was established in this parish during the winter after Mr. 
Bishop and myself visited it. The gentleman who advocated it writes to the 
Commission in answer to their inquiries on the subject, that the principal ob- 
jectors were the tradespeople and small farmers : the first, as not employing 
labourers ; the second, as wishing to do all their work with their own families : 
that, as to the first, it is no hardship upon them, as what benefits the fanners 
must ultimately benefit them ; that, as to the second, it is advisable to exempt 
occupiers under a certain rental from the effects of the rate.— -This winter a 
further progress in pauperism appears to have been made, for I observe by the 
newspapers of last November that there have been serious fires in the parish 
and neighbourhood/— February iJ, 1834. 
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inquiries that we could have wished. We examined the orerseer 
at Holbeach^ who occupied 400 acres in the parish^ and had 
another farm of the same magnitude near Wisbeach. He com- 
plained strongly of the interference of the magistrates ; he 
said that wages were from 2s. to 2s. 3d. a day throughout the 
year, and that women could earn 5s, a week at weeding, for eight 
months in the year ; that the parish afibrded work enough for 
all the actual population at this rate of wages, and that more 
hands were wanted ; that they were compelled to employ foreign 
labour ; that he found the ex-parishioners the best labourers in 
every respect; that they were more orderly, industrious and 
steady ; that if he, as a farmer, had to choose whether he would 
hire ten native labourers or ten foreign labourers, taken indiscri- 
minately, he should not hesitate to choose the latter, and would 
perhaps give them something more than the natives. He attri- 
buted the good qualities of the one class to their having no 
claim on the rates, and nothing to depend on but their character, 
and the bad qualities of the latter to the support that magis- 
trates give to their applications for relief. lie considered that 
magistrates interfered too much in favour of paupers ; and that 
were it not for this, the rates in Holbeach pariah would diminish 
instead of increasing^ It is a large parish ; one-half of the 
land is arable, the other half is pasture. Nearly 4,000/. was 
raised in the preceding year, of which more than 3,000/. was 
spent on the poor. 



SPALDING. 

From Holbeach we went to Spalding, which place merited a 
more critical examination than we had time to bestow upon it 
The parish comprises nearly 10,000 acres, of which 4,000 are 
arable and the remainder pasture, there being no waste or wood- 
land. The population has just doubled itself in the last 30 
years, and now amounts to 6,500. The town is large and 
thriving. It adopted the select vestry, and has kept out the 
allowance system, which the farmers were very desirous of intro- 
ducing, and no difference exists in this parish between the rate of 
wages of married and single men in farmers' employ ; ** though," 
said our informant, '* there is a difference between the wages of 
those employed by the parish itself, which pays the married 
more than the single." One of our informants was the ex- 
assistant overseer; he told us that many out-parishioners were 
employed. " Some persons," he said, "resist employing our 
own labourers, and will have foreign labourers ; the latter being 
a long way from home, and not being able to have recourse to 
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any pariUi^ they think them better labourers." This man once 
took a contract for three years for all the poor of the parish, at 
3,000/. per annum, when he soon found it best to settle with 
paupers with as little trouble to the magistrates as possible. 
He declined renewing his contract at its expiration. 

In 1807 rates were • • £1,500 per annum. 
1817 . . . • 3,400 
1827 . . . • 4,200 
1829 .... 4,427 

In 1830 fires and riots broke out in this neigbourhood, but 
tliey did not exactly come into the town, which piece of good 
fortune the ex-assistant overseer accounted for in the following 
words : ** I gave a great deal of money away. I was instructed 
to give them money to keep the peace. Says I to the labourers^ 
[ If you will keep the peace, you sha'n't want for money nor 
clothes f' says they, * We want no more.'" 

So in 1830, the rates rose to • . £6,1 10 
1831 6,380 

And the peace was kept ; but it being imputed to the negotiator 
that he had been too lavish in the means of preserving it, he was 
dismissed, after 18 years service, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions which he undoubtedly had received. 

The sum expended on the poor is enormous ; but the excel- 
lence of the land hereabouts is such that they have not hitherto 
appropriated quite a fourth of the whole rent of it. The innkeeper 
occupied 176 acres, for which he paid 358/. per annum, and a 
furtliHer sum of 106/. for rates. Thus his rent is about AOs. an 
acre, and his rate about I2s. If 10^. of this latter sum are for 
tlie use of the poor, the rent of his landlord is evidently one« 
fourth less than it would have been if nothing had been so 
expended. Landlords, in a parish which contains such a town as 
Spalding, where the townsfolk have adopted the Select Vestry, 
and bid defiance to the allowance system, are certainly less in a 
condition to shape the poor laws into an instrument for raising 
rents, by lowering wages, and throwing a portion of the payment 
of them on the general fund of the whole body of parishioners, 
than elsewhere ; and it may happen in some cases, that land- 
lords, in addition to this disadvantage, may find their rents 
visited, through their tenants, with an assessment unduly heavy> 
for the purpose of maintaining an unnecessary parochial expen- 
diture. As wages are high and work abundant at Spalding, it is 
not easy to find any satisfactory reason for spending annually sa 
large a sum as 5,000/. and upwards in relief to the poor, in 
addition to 1,00P/, per annum resulting from charitiesj one-half 
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of which is given in direct relieF, and the remaining 500L are 
expended, it is said, in schools. We were informed^ by a 
gentleman connected with the administration of the poor laws, 
that he had observed a very marked disposition on the part of 
select vestrymen to press unduly the claims of paupers whom tliey 
personally favoured. Another gentleman in the neighbourhood^ 
much connected with the landed interest in this part of Lincoln- 
shire, told us, that it had been found, wherever select vestries 
had been adopted, that petty patronage and undue preference of 
articles sold by vestrymen, were their invariable attendants. 
We had neither time nor opportunity to exaniine the man who 
now discharges the functions of assistant overseer, except in the 
presence of the magistrate. It dropped from him that the pur- 
chases for the workhouse were made of different tradesmen of 
the vestry in their turns, and also that he gave 14^. a pair for 
shoes for the use of the workhouse, buying them of a vestryman, 
when he could procure articles of the same quality for 8*. at the 
weekly market held in the town. There was also a great deal of 
money (an unusual proportion) laid out in law. 

I have pointed out, in the case of Royston, the double set of 
motives which have rendered the " allowance system" so popular 
among farmers ; viz. the depriving the labourer of a portion of 
his hire^ and the throwing the burthen of paying a part of the 
remainder upon the inhabitants of towns. From whence it is 
obvious, that the primary object of towns-people in adopting the 
select vestry act, is to defend themselves from being compelled 
to pay wages on behalf of the agriculturists ; but in pursuing 
this very proper object, through the means which Mr. S. Bourne's 
act places at their command, they may be tempted to push their 
proceedings beyond such as are justifiable in self-defence,, and 
become assailants in their turn. As we were not a sufficient 
time in Spalding to see through the mist which seemed to us 
to hang over the causes of so large a parochial expenditure in 
the circumstances of the parish, we do not mean to say 
decidedly that such is the case here ; but it is difficult to believe 
that there can be any necessity for spending between 5,000/. and 
6,000/. on the poor, in a parish where wages average from 14^. 
to 158. a week during summer, and from 9^. to 1^^. during 
winter ; where women in summer earn 6s. a week, and children 
4s. and more than this in harvest; where agricultural employ- 
ment is so plentiful that the farmers of the parish are compelled 
to call in the assistance of from 100 to 150 Irish during harvest; 
where the town and parish are altogether in a thriving condition, 
and the population only 6,500, while the acreage is near 
10,000. 

Mr. S. Bourne's act has done some good by preventing some 
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harm. It is in the nature of a specific remedy to a specific eril. 
lliis is a favourite mode of legislation ; but specific remedies 
to specific evils, in the case of the poor laws, seem to effect little 
beyond shifting the disease from one part to another. The 
active principle of the evil must be extracted from the laws 
themselves. 



DONNINGTON, THRECKINGHAM, AND 

SLEAFORD. 

While changing horses at Donnington, the appearance of some 
^mall houses led to our questioning the landlord, from whom we 
learned that there was a very large charity for children at this 
place. Its annual value amounted to 1,700/. He complained 
of its injuring tlie town by brining people there who were not 
wanted, and said that for one child who succeeded in obtaining 
admission, half a dozen were disappointed. The effect of 
charities in creating a greater number of claimants than they can 
possibly satisfy is very obvious in this instance. 

At Threckingham we stopped to visit Mr. Crage, the steward 
of Lord Brownlow, and a considerable landownerhimself. He 
is an old man, and his experience in agricultural matters is very 
great. He declared that the deterioration of the morals and 
industry of the labouring class had been constantly augmenting. 
This he attributed to tne poor laws. He had uniformly found 
that no n- parishioners, as a class, are better labourers and more 
to be depended on than parishionei^s, and believed that every 
one would employ them in preference to parishioners, and pay 
them higher wages. The repeated occurrence of this assertion 
18 a practical comment upon the poor laws of great force. 

At Sleaford our examination was again imperfect from want of 
time. Here a select vestry was adopted soon after the act 
passed ; but we had every reason to be satisfied, from our 
examination of the assistant overseer, that at this place it has 
been used simply as a weapon of defence, and not converted into 
one of offence, and we left the town impressed with the convic- 
tion that its operation had been benefical. 

The parish contains 3,000 acres, of which 2,000 are arable, 
the rest wood or waste. The population is 2,400, and the 
annual amount of poor-rate is under 900/. The allowance 
system has not been adopted ; piece- work is very common, and 
a fair average labourer will earn from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day. 
There is a corn market, and much water trade to Boston and 
Lincoln. Previous to the select vestry, the appeals to the 
magistrate were frequent; they are less numerous at present 
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The evidence which I have thus far recorded was obtained by 
Mr. Bishop and myself conjointly; but I alone am responsible 
for the remainder of this report. 

NOTTINGHAM.— 5^. Mary's Parish. 

This is the great parish, and it contains four-fifths of the 
whole population of the town. 

In 1811 the population was 27,300 
1821 • . . 32,700 
1831 , . . 39,500 

Though a large increase of population shows itself in the last 
10 years, the amount expended on the poor is nevertheless 
diminished. Previous to 1819 the annual outlay on the poor 
had reached to 20,000/. and 21,000/. It has fluctuated very 
much since, but seems now to fix itself at abont 15,000/. or 
16,000/. per annum. 

In 1819 the parish abandoned the system of annual overseers 
and appointed a permanent one, and in the subsequent year the 
decrease began to show itself. 

Mr. Barnett, the gentleman who was appointed permanent 
overseer, informed me that the vestry is open, and that the parish 
possesses no local act for the management of the poor. The 
select vestry act was adopted from party and political motives, 
and abandoned at the end of a year, when these were answered. 
it is desirable that the motive should be noticed. The towns- 
folk of Nottingham were not in the predicament of those of 
Royston, Spalding, Sleaford, &c., who sought protection in 
Mr. Sturges Bourne's act from the interference of external 
assistants in their internal affairs, as the town magistrates at 
Nottingham decide upon all poor law questions. But the act 
was thought available for other purposes than those which the 
legislature contemplated, and therefore! employed. This is 
another instance of the danger of legislating respecting the poor 
laws, except upon a clear and general principle. 

But during the single year that the select vestry existed, 
Mr. Barnett observed many instances of partiality displayed by 
select vestrymen towards applicants whom they knew. 

The method that Mr. Barnett adopted to keep down and 
reduce the amount expended on the poor is founded on the only 
principle which can effectually counteract the mischief already 
produced by the poor laws, and prevent its future progressive 
augmentation, viz. that of making it more irksome to gain a 
livelihood by parish relief than by honest labour. Local 
circumstances have precluded Mr. Barnett from carrying tliis prin-* 
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ciple into full operation at Nottingham, but the results of his 
management are perhaps the more confirmative of its efficiency 
on this very account. Mr. Barnett could go no further than 

1st. Steadily refusing to make up wages. 

2dly. Invariably taking every applicant for relief and the 
whole of his family, however large, entirely on the parish^ and 
setting him to work of some sort or other, without any view to 
profit, or to any principle but that it should be more irksome 
than ordinary labour. 

3dly. Paying no rents, and rating all cottages. 

He was unable to establish that kind of discipline in the 
workhouse which renders it so powerful an engine for improving 
the morals and augmenting the happiness of the lower orders. 

He gave me an outline of the manner in which his scheme 
operated. He began by ofiTering piece-work to every applicant 
for relief, and employed an intelligent labourer to fix the price. 
Forthwith 60 or 70 paupers would appeal to the magistrates 
every week, complaining that they were not strong enough to 
perform the quantity of work whicn, at his rate of pay, would 
entitle them to receive a sum adequate to the maintenance of 
their families. Anticipating this manoeuvre, he had provided 
himself with men of less than the average physical strength, whom 
he produced before the mayor, and who deposed to their ability 
to perform a greater quantity of work than that allotted by Mr. 
Barnett. By expedients of this nature he baffled the complaints 
of the paupers, their opposition grew gradually weaker and 
weaker, and now there are, speaking generally, no applications 
to the magistrates. In the course of the struggle he frequently 
made enormous outlays of money on objects of little or no utility; 
but his expectations that it would prove more economical in the 
long nm to incur a great temporary expense by giving all appli-^ 
cants for partial relief full work on the parish account in prefe- 
rence to making up wages generally, has been fully justified by 
the event. Pursuing this plan steadily for 12 years, he finds 
that the rate of wages has risen, that the better sort of paupers 
are very thankful for the change, and sensible that it has worked 
for their advantage ; and though at first hated, he conceives that 
he is now very popular with the whole class. 

Mr« Barnett's opinions are strong against Settlement by hiring 
and service, and also against settlement by apprenticeship. He 
stated that the overseers of small parishes convert the apprentice 
law into a means of relieving their own at the expense of the large 
parishes. They bind boys clandestinely with masters in large 
parishes (in which it is not easy for the overseer, however 
vigilant, to discover the circumstance), and after the lapse of 4Q 
days pay the premium. Thus the small parish is relieved, and 
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the boys are settled in the larger otie* This is another instance) 
of the efficacy of ttie poor laws in converting what is either 
useful or harmless into what is actively bad. In this instance^ 
the apprentice law^ combining with the settlement law, suggests 
the notion and affords the opportunity to the overseers of small 
parishes of acting fraudently, and a bribe secures the co-opera- 
tion of the petty and indigent handicraftsman. 

The causes which have prevented Mr. Barnett from establish- 
ing a system of discipline in the workhouse similar to that 
adopted at Bingham and Southwell (with which be was well 
acQuainted) seemed to proceed from nothing but the notions, 
uniortunately for the happiness and morals of the lower orders 
too prevalent, on the subjects of relief and charity. 

In entering the workhouse the first thing that attracted my 
attention was a notice at the head of the diet table, of which the 
following is a copy : 

*^ Any person in this house taking more food than they can 
consume, and wasting, selling, or otherwise disposing of it, will 
be proceeded against according to law.'* 

" It is further ordered, that the Governor do prosecute any 
person or persons who shall take or send clothing out of the 
house, as well as the persons who may receive and convey the 
same away.*'* 

In this, as in all other workhouses that I have entered, with, 
the exception of those at Bingham, Southwell and Upton, the 
first object of the master's anxiety was to convince me that *^ the 
inmates were well taken care of and comfortable ;" and in this, 
as in all other workhouses, the parish inspectors confine their 
periodical investigations to this point and that of cleanliness. 
Here a book was put into my hands containing the remarks 
made by the deputies appointed by the parish to visit the work- 
house every week. They were generally respectable tradesmen, 
and their remarks generally in the nature of certificates, ^* that 
they had found the bread, meat and beer excellent, and that, 
questioning a few of the inmates, the governor not being present, 
they had heard no complaints.** I examined the governor as to 
what instructions they gave, what principles they laid down for 
his guidance ; but I could learn nothing on this head, and con- 
cluded that the object of any regulations that existed was con- 
fined to keeping the inmates quiet. 

Upon questioning Mr. Barnett, I found that if this point was 
secured, regulations for any ulterior object would be thought to 
savour of ** harshness to the poor." Mr. Barnett thoroughly 
understood the importance to the lower orders themselves of 
making the workhouse a place of aversion ; but having sounded 

• Italics in the original. 
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the feelings and opinions of 'many in the town on the subject, he 
had found that the public at large tliought tliat it would be ** op* 
pressing the poor." The repugnance to ** oppress the poor" 
was so strong, that he had been compelled to give up an attempt 
to introduce tlie use of shoes with wooden soles in the workhouse. 
The paupers complained of the hardship, the vestry admitted it, 
and the scheme was abandoned after the shoes had been bought ; 
yet such shoes are used by preference in Lancashire, Derbyshire 
and Cheshire, as better adapted to keep the feet dry, and the 
children wear them as soon as they can walk. The annual average 
of inmates is about 360, and the expense of shoes must be great* 
The expense, in food alonsy varies from 2s. 6d, to 2s, Wd. per 
head weekly. The house appeared to me excessively dirty ; the 
stench in some parts was horrible; the heat of the lying-in room 
such as I could hardly support; about a dozen women, just 
brought to bed, were in it. 

In the yards there was an ostensible attempt at separating the 
old men and boys from the women, but they may mingle very 
much with them. All the women have the same yard. There 
is no distinction between the treatment of honest women and 
harlots ; the young girls consort as much with tlie harlots as with 
the rest of the female inmates. The girls brought up in the 
workhouse and put out to service frequently come back with 
bastards. All tne inmates, except the able-bodied men, have 
access to their bed-rooms at all hours, and, as there is no dinner 
room, receive their allowances (by weight) in them. They en- 
deavour to barter bread, meat, and pudding for tobacco, with 
the friends who come to visit them, and who often try to in- 
troduce spirits. Any one may use tobacco who can procure it 
All, .without exception, are allowed to see their friends once 
a week, and oftener with permission. Some old people are 
allowed tobacco and tea at the parish expense, if previously 
accustomed to it 

Among the inmates were 21 able-bodied labourers ; they were 
completely separated from the rest of the inmates, and had a 
day room to themselves, and a separate yard attached to it, into 
which they were all turned for my inspection. They came rubbing 
their eyes as if but half awake, some half raising themselves from 
sleeping on the floor, and reluctantly obeying the master's order ; 
others laughed. They offered a disgusting and degrading spec- 
tacle. These men do the only effective work performed in the 
house, which is merely grinding corn ; it is light, but neverthless 
the master assured me they could not endure it, and that it wad 
sufficient to drive many able-bodied men out of the house; his 
expression was, " If it was not for this we should not be able to 
get them out of the house at alL" 
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All the inmates^ the able-bodied as well as the rest, are 
allowed a holiday once a fortnight, from 2 to 6 on Sundays, the 
males and females taking turns. If the men do not return by 6> 
they are punished by losing their next holiday ; if they come 
home drunk^ they forfeit two holidays. The children have per- 
mission to go out every Sunday. These are the leading features 
in the state of the workhouse, and they need no comment 

The stocking manufacturers in Nottinghamshire have been 
enabled to saddle others with paying a portion of tlie wages of 
their handicraftsmen^ in the same manner as the farmers have 
done. 

Stockings are made in all the neighbouring parishes in a circle 
round Nottingham of 20 or more miles in diameter, in the 
cottages of the operatives, who rent frames at Is. per week 
each, which they hire from a capitalist, who possesses, perhaps, 
several hundred, and the capitalist gives the operative work to 
do, and pays him wages. The operative, in whatever parish he 
may be, is informed that his wages must be lowered, and in^ 
consequence applies to the parish ; his master at Nottinghanv 
furnishes him with a certificate that he is only receiving (suppose^ 
6s. a week ; and thus the parishes were induced to allow him. 4^. 
or 5^. At Southwell, the overseer told me that he defeated thi» 
system, and the Rev. Robert Lowe, at Bingham, and Mr* Bar«- 
nett, at St Mary's, did so likewise, all employing the same 
means, telling the operatives, ^* If you cannot earn enough at 
that work to maintain yourself and family, give it over and come 
to me, and I will give you work." 

Though the system of making up journeymen's wages out of 
Fates has been discontinued in the parishes of Saint Mary, South- 
well, and Bingham, yet it is pretty generally retained in the Qther 
parishes about Nottingham. Mr. Caddick, the former assistant 
overseer of Basford, which is a few miles from Nottingham, told 
me that it was universal, and went into a calculation proving that 
by means of it master manufacturers were enabled to sell stock- 
ings ati a profit, though the selling price did not cover the prime 
cost, if the parochial addition to the wages paid by the master 
was to be taken as an element of the prime cost^ as it un- 
doubtedly ought to be. 

The scheme having been baffled in this large parish by Mr. 
Bamett, though it had existed in action for a length or time 
before his management, it then assumed a curious and less 
obvious shape, which I will now describe. 

A master manufacturer receives rewt from his operative for the 
frame, and pays wages to him for the work he does with it: 
therefore, after the masters had failed in establishing the allow- 
ance system, and the operatives had confederated against a. 
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reduction of wagea^ they proceeded to effect the same end by 
giving the operatives partial employment at full wages, thus 
securing themselves the same profit as before by the greater 
number of frames that were employed, and for which they receive 
rent 1«. a week. 

The operation of this will be made clear by the following 
case : — 

A master receives an order from London for as many pair of 
silk stockings as would require at full work 6 men for 6 days ; 
wages equal to lOs. per week ; 

Then the master would have to pay these 

6 men, as full wages for a week s work 60 shillings. 

And he would receive back from them, as 

rent for his frame • • < . • • . 6 „ 



Thus he would pay 54 shillings. 



If, instead of giving the work to 6 men, he divides it among 
12, each of them will only receive half a week's work and half 
a week's wages ; but the wages of 12 men at half work are equal 
to those of 6 men at whole work, and the master would still lay 
out 60«., but he would receive back the rent of 12 frames instead 
of that of 6, and thus would expend 48«. instead of Sis. 

This method of afibrding only half work to the operatives com- 
pelled the latter to apply to their different parishes, and relief 
was granted in St Mary s for some time ; but Mr. Barnett dis- 
covering the true character of the practice, baffled it by the same 
means as before. He offered every applicant on half work with 
his frame full out of doors employment by the pieces at a some*- 
what low rate ; and adhering steadily to this, the masters were 
compelled to abandon the scheme, and allow the men proper 
wages. Wages have been pretty constant in St. Mary's ever 
since, varying, for an average journeyman, from lis. to 12^. 
a week, and when any fluctuations in the demand for the mahu- 
facture have occurred, and the masters have really been com- 

Eelled to throw a great many hands out of employ, Mr. Barnett 
as adhered (as he thinks, and I believe rightly) with advantage 
to his policy of not making up wages out of rates, and has offered 
all applicants work by the piece, without any view to profit 

I tnink that the modes by which the masters endeavoured 
to shift a portion of the wages on to the rates, set in a strong 
light many of the evils which spring from the poor laws. The 
plan is the offipring of the laws authorizing relief; and as the 
character of it is fraudulent, it is to be presumed that the moral 
tone among the masters was not raised by the practice of it: 
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secondly, it threatened to reduce the journeymen to one dead 
level of dependence, subsequently producing turbulence ; and, 
as the custom continues to exist in most parishes, there can be 
little doubt that through it the poor laws have been partly the 
cause of the formidable spirit that has been from time to time 
exhibited in this neighbourhood. 

At Southwell I heard of instances in which the master manu- 
facturer had combined with his men to give them false certificates 
of the amount of their wages, so that they might claim a larger 
sum from the parish. 

The point which I consider as particularly deserving attention 
in the practical administration of the poor laws at Nottingham, 
is the principle adopted by Mr. Barnett for the repression of 
pauperism. In the mstance of Nottingham, as in every other, 
this principle uniformly produces beneficial results on the morals 
and nappiness of the lower orders ; indeed, the moral condition 
of the lower orders in any giveil parish or district, seems to vary 
in the degree of the application of this principle ; where it is 
carried to the fullest extent, as at Bingham, there the condition 
of the lower orders is most flourishing. Relief is there more 
disagreeable than work, and every one is happy, thriving, and 
contented. Where the opposite principle is acted upon, where 
relief is more pleasant than work, as at Royston, Ely, &c. there 
the condition of the lower orders is most deplorable and degraded. 
Wlien an approach is made to this principle, as at Downham, 
Sleaford, Nottingham, the. state of morals and happiness among 
the lower orders keeps pace with it. ' I shall conclude the 
evidence of this part of my report by submitting an account of 
three parishes, to which I venture to call the particular attention 
of the commission. 



THURGARTON. 

The first is that of Thurgarton, in Notts. The population 
consists of 329 souls. The whole parish has been farmed for 
more than 50 years, between two families, both of which have 
obtained considerable opulence during that period, while the 
labourers have never T>een pauperised, I do not mean that such 
a thing as parish relief has never been given, but that wages have 
never in the slightest degree been artificially tampered with, 
directly or indirectly, intentionally or unintentionally. 

The first point, therefore, deserving of attention is, that in a 
parish where the natural wages of labour have never in fact been 
disturbed by any intervention of the poor laws, those who farmed 
the land have accumulated considerable wealth. 
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The next is the condition of the labourers. In conipany with 
the Rev. Mr. Becher^ I entered several of their cottages^ and 
found them clean, comfortable, and well furnished ; and I submit 
a statement^ comprising the history and condition of the labour- 
ing inhabitants of the parish, which was drawn up [by the Rev. 
Philip Cane, the present representative of Mr. Brettle*s family, 
(one of the two which have so prospered at Thurgarton») and to 
which he has subjoined a few remarks. Some of these labourers 
have been always employed by Mr. Brettle's family, others by 
Mr. Milward*s family. I accompany this by a list, extracted 
from the Southwell savings bank, or the parishioners of Thur- 
garton who have made deposits in it ; but neither the amounts of 
their deposits, nor Mr. Cane's specification of their accumula- 
tions in other shapes, represent the whole of their accumulations, 
for some of them have monies lent at interest. The overseer 
Hinde informed me, that he knew that Blagg, the largest depo- 
sitor in the savings bank, possessed a greater additional sum at 
interest, for which he had seen the notes of hand. It appears 
from the list of depositors, tliat 40 labouring inhabitants of 
Thurgarton possessed among them the sum of 1,036/. in the 
year 1831, and that in the year 1832 this sum had increased to 
1,234/. The rate of wages is not high at Thurgarton, and 
Mr. Milward informed me that it had never varied in his recol- 
lection. The labourers, he said, were at present better off in 
food and clothing than they were 25 years ago. At that time he 
remembered that they never ate meat, which they always do 
now. 

As thct opulence both of the capitalists and of the labourers 
at Thurgarton is undeniable, and as the circumstances of the 
parish are here submitted, how is it possible to account for the 
superior condition of the labouring class in this parish, except as 
the effect of a moral superiority in their habits and character, 
arising from their never having been exposed to the influence of 
pauperism ? The non-intervention of the poor laws constrained 
them to be habitually provident, thrifty, sober and industrious, 
and by means and steps which it is impossible to trace, they 
have biecome what Mr. Cane's document pictures them. I could 
discover nothing peculiar or local at Thurgarton to shake the 
general inferences that I feel inclined to draw from the condition 
of the labourers at that place, and I cannot help thinking, that 
had the whole body of laoourers throughout England been left 
alone during the last 40 years, — ^had there been no laws of^ relief 
whatever, — ^no 43 Elizabeth, — no scale nor other similar inven- 
tions regulating wages, — their general condition would be highly 
flourishing; and that, were it possible to-morrow to eradicate the 
poor laws from our institutions, and to keep the labourers quiet 
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during a few years, leaving every thing to run in the course 
vehich it would naturally take, their general condition would soon 
approximate to that of the inhabitants of Thurgarton. I have 
added an account of the present parish expenditure, and after 
the disgusting detaiU with which my report is thus far filled, 
I cannot refrain from expressing the gratification I feel in 
offering to the notice and respect of the Commission this account 
of the meritorious cultivators of the soil at Thurgarton. 



An Account of some Labourers in the Parish of Thurgarton,, 

Nottinghamshire. 



1. Robert Barker. 
35/. 16*. Urf. 
in Savings Bank. 



2. George Blagg. 

nil. 13s. Sd. 
in Savings Bank. 

3. William Blagg. 

3U6s.5d. 
in Savings Bank. 

4. Thomas Hoe. 

31/. 0*. 8Jrf. 
in Savings Bank. 

5. John Miles. 

94/. 2s. ed. 
in Savings Bank. 

6. William Gill. 



7. William Hearson. 



8. Henry Parker. 



Eleven children born. Seven livings 
Rent of cottage and garden, 1/. 1«. 
lOs. per week wages, increased to 12». 
in harvest; has one daughter grown 
up, almost an idiot. 

Six children bom. Six children living- 
s', or 10*. per week. Rent of cottage 
and garden 3/. 

No family. Living with his uncle^ 
G. Blagg. Wages 12«., increased in 
harvest. 

Six children bom. Four living. Wages 
irregular. Six acres of land. Rent 
of cottage, garden, &c. 14/. 

No family. Wages irregular. Lives 
in his own cottage built on the waste 
land. Rent of garden, lOd. per 
annum. 

Seventeen children born. Two children 
living. Wages I3s. per week. Rent 
of garden and cottage, II. 5s. 

Four children. Four living. 2s. from 
parish. 2s. from his club. Garden 
rent 3^. Cottage rent nothing. Blind. 

Thirteen children born. Nine living. 
Six at home. Wages I2s. per week. 
Cottage rent nothing. 2'. for garden. 
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9. John Greasley. 



9. John Thornton. 
About 45/. among 

them, 
in Savings Bank. 



1. Anne Wyer. 
21/. 7*. Udf. 
in Savings Bank. 



12. John Wyer. 



13. Joseph UUett. 



Seventeen children born. Six living. 
Parish clerk. Salary, 21. 12*. Sur- 
plice fees, about 1/. Rent of cottage 
and garden, 3/. 10*. Labours a little. 
Would have been very comfortable in 
his old age, as his late master left him 
an annuitv of 10/., but keeping a 
shop, and letting people run into debt, 
he IS now in bad circumstances. A 
nurse child was put to him, and after 
the pay had ceased was brought up as 
one of his own, making the eighteenth. 

Eight children born. Seven living. 
Formerly shepherd to Mr. Brettle and 
his father. About 36/. per annum 
wages. Land about 12 acres. Rent 
of cottage, garden and land, 25/. per 
annum. Lived with Mr. Brettle and 
his father about 46 years ; had an 
annuity of 10/. per annum left him by 
his late master ; lives on this, on the 
profits of his land, and on the interest 
of money saved in service. 

Belonging to the parish of RatcliflTe. A 
widow. Four children living, all grown 
up. Receives from Ratchfie 1*. per 
week. Rent of her house is incluaed 
in that of her son. 

Four children. Wages, during winter, 
I2s, ; during harvest, 14*. Four acres 
of land. Rent of cottage and land, 
11/. Quantity of land is not sufficient 
to maintain two cows well, therefore 
has to pay for the summer run of cow, 
or to buy hay. This land will be in- 
creased in quantity next October. 

Seven children. 12*. per week through 
the year. Belongs to the parish of 
Hockerton. Two acres and a half of 
land. Rent of cottage and land, 
8/. 7*. 6rf. Keeps two cows. Not be- 
longing to the parish, is not able to 
rent cottage and land to the amount 
of 10/. per annum ; but as he is sober 
and industrious, and lived with his 
o 
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14. William Kitchen. 



15. Thomas Kemp, 
tailor. 

16. Thomas Alcock, 

631. 9s. Id. 
in Savings Bank* 

17. T. Alcock, jun., 
yearly servant. 

18. William Branston. 
20/. 125.6df. 

in Savings Bank. 

19. Thomas Holmes. 



20. Richard Tulberley. 

89/. 4*. 4d. 
in Savings Bank. 

21. William Rhodes. 



22. William Ball. 



23. William Clark. 



24. Robert Holmes. 



late master 15 years, a person in the 
parish sells him sufficient grass to 
mow for hay ; generally has a calf 
rearing also. 

Nine children. Seven living. 12*. per 
week, \As, during harvest. Betweea 
7 and 8 acres of land. Rent of cot- 
tage, orchard, garden, &c. between 
15/. and 16/. Keeps 2 to 3 cows: 
sometimes a calf. 

Four children. Rent of garden and 
cottage, 31. Keeps a small shop foi 
tea, &c. 

Two children. Wages and the rent o 
two cows, and the rent of house 
Wages 20/. annually. 

Two children. Lives with T. Alcock, sera 
Wages 25/. annually. 

One child. I2s. ; a little increase o 
wages in harvest. Rent of cottage ant 
garden, 4/. 4lS. Keeps a shop, anc 
sells drugs, tea, &c. 

Three children bom. Two living. Reni 
of cottage and garden, 2/. 2s. 12^. per 
week wages. But 9^. and victuals per 
week^ during harvest. 

No children. Wages 12*. per week: in- 
creased to 14*. in harvest. Six acres 
of land. Rent of cottage and garden, 
18/. I6s. Keeps from 2 to 3 cows. 

Seven children bom. Five living. Wages 
I2s. per week. Rent of cottage and 
garden, 3/. 3*. 

Three children born. Three living. Wa- 
ges 12*. per week, increased in harvest 
Kent of cottage and garden, I8s. per 
annum. 

Six children born. Six living. Wages, 
12s. per week ; 14«. in harvest. Rent 
of cottage nothing. Rent of cottage 
garden, 4*. per annum. 

Ten children born. Nine living. Has 
received parish relief. Wages, 9*. per 
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25. Robert Marsden. 



26. John Marsden. 



27. Richard Morton. 



28. William Kemp. 

29. William Armstrong. 



30. Richard Filling- 
ham. 



31. Mary Fillingham. 



32. Ann Kirkham. 



S3. Samuel Poulson. 



34. George Smith. 



35. Richard Shaw. 



week. No rent for cottage. 2e. per 
annum for garden. When he first re- 
turned from sea was unable to work. 
No pension ; his own fault. 

Six children born. Four living. Earns 
about 128. a week. Rent of garden 
and cottage^ U. lOs. per annum. 

Two children born. Two living. Wages 
12«. per week. Rent of house, 3d. per 
week. Garden now laying out. 

Nine children bom. Nine living. Wages 
128. ; increased in harvest No rent 
for cottage. Rent of garden^ 28. 

Four children born. Four living. Tailor. 
Uncertain in wages. 

Nine children. Six living. No rent for 
cottage. lOrf. for garden. Very infirm ; 
occasionally works. 

Three children. Three living. Stocking 
maker. Earns about lOs. weekly. Rent 
of cottage and garden^ 51. Has re- 
ceived 1/. for the same work for which 
he receives lOs. now. 

Mother of the above R. F. Lives in the 
same cottage. Had four children. 
Three living. 

Seven children. Five living. Nearly 
blind. A grown-up daughter keeps 
her house. Five acres of land. Rent 
of cottage and land, 13/. Their cottage 
maintains them, i. e. their cows, — they 
keep two. 

Four children. Four living. Wages, 78. 
and victuals ; no victuals on Sundays. 
Seven acres of land. Rent of cottage 
and land, 14/. 10^. 

No family. 12«. weekly wages. 14«. during 
harvest. Rent of cottage and garden, 
4/. 4s. 
Rents a room made oif in the same house. 
Stocking maker. Pays 6d. a week rent. 
Earns about 7*. weekly. Goes out to 
work in hay time. 
q2 
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37. Edward Feather- 
stone^ widower. 
25/. I9s. Id. 

in Savings Bank. 

38. John Harvey. 



39. Mrs. Spencer. 



36. John Willow. Two children. One living. Journeyman 

blacksmith. Wages^ 9^. and victuals^ 
except on Sundays. Does not belong 
to Thurgarton parish. Rent of cottage 
and garden^ 31. 10«. Keeps a shop for 
tea, &c. 

Six children. Four living. Weekly 
wages, I2s. In harvest, 14^. Rent of 
cottage and garden, 3/. 

Eleven children. Four living. Weekly 
wages, I2s. In harvest, 14^. Rent of 
cottage and garden, 3/. When in the 
asylum at Nottingham a small allow- 
ance was made. His wife was in 
the asylum at Nottingham one year and 
three-quarters. 

Lodges with John Harvey. Parish pays 
Id. weekly for lodging. Eight children. 
Five living. Has been very troublesome 
to the parish, keeping a disorderly 
house ; but is mastered at last. 

No family. Wages, 12*. weekly. Rent 
of cottage and garden, 3/. 10^. 

Remarks. 

There are two or three other labourers who were out in the 
fields when I went round to their cottages. There are two 
public-houses in the village ; at one they bake bread and keep 
a small shop for tea, &c., and at the other the landlord is a 
butcher. Both publicans rent land and keep cows. 

In addition to the above, there is a tailor who keeps cows ; 
rents about six acres of land. A shoemaker (shoemakers and 
tailors generally go out to harvest work) with a cottage and 
garden, whose father and brothers work with him as journeymen. 
The father and brother each keep a cow, and rent about six 
acres of land each. 

I have specified where any labourer has received parish relief^ 
but I think that the labourer's wages are sufficient to enable him 
to bear up against any casual sickness, and moreover I trust 
that the Thurgarton labourers have too much pride about them 
to allow them to run to their parish for relief in every emergency 
without a struggle. 

After harvest most of the labourers receive from their master, 
for 1/. 1«., a waggon load of coals, about three tons' weight, 
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which coals are delivered to them at their own doors without 
any further expense. 

There are also in the village two carpenters, each renting 
seven or eight acres of land, and one blacksmith. 

There is a small school-house, in which the poor are educated. 

The schoolmaster, an intelligent man, is churchwarden, 
overseer of the poor, &c., in short, makes himself generally 
useful. 

A List of Depositors in the Southwell Savings Bank, being Labourers 

or Servants in the Parish of Thurgarton, 

* The Numbers affiled to the Namfeff refer to the preceding Account 













1831. 


1832. 




£. s. d. 


£, s. d. 


• Number 1. 


Robert Barker 


35 16 Uf 


35 16 llf 


2. 


George Blagg • . . 




) 1 




111 13 8| 


111 13 8^ 


2. 


Ann Blagg .... 








T» 


22 2 Of 


2. 


John Blagg .... 








mm^^ 


14 10 1 


3. 


William Blagg . . . 








34 6 5 


34 6 5 


4. 


Thomas Hoe . . 








31 Sit 


31 8|^ 


6. 


John Miles . . . 








94 2 5^ 


94 2 5|^ 


See 6, 


Avis Gill .... 








5 2 3 


_ 


See 10. 


Elizabeth Thornton 








41 3 


41 8 


10. 


John Thornton . . 








2 6 11 


2 6 11 


10. 


William Thornton 








1 10 llf 


1 10 llf 


11. 


Ann Wyer .... 








21 7 lU 


21 7 lU 


See 11. 


Mary Wyer . . 








39 2 2 


39 2 2 


16. 


Thomas Alcock 








63 9 1 


63 9 1 


See 17. 


Mary Bradstone . , 








20 12 6| 


20 12 6f 


20. 


Richard Tudbury . 
i Thomas Smith . . . 








89 4 4i 
43 11 llf 


69 4 4i 
43 11 llf 


See 38. 


< Robert Smith . . 
^ Mary Smith . . . 








1 7h 

2 1 2f 


6 4 5 
4 3 10 


36. 


Hannah Featherstone 
Hannah Hallam . 
Charles Richardson . 
Richard Ross . . . 








25 19 1^ 
4 13 1 

29 3i 
€ 16 1 


25 19 H 
4 13 1 

29 Si 
6 16 1 


■ 


Elizabeth Wilson . . 
William Richardson 








2 11 2i 
2 10 6 


5 11 2f 
2 10 6 




Samuel Ross . . . 
William Cooper . . 
Martha Dring • . . 
Elizabeth Massey . . 
Grace Parling . . 
Cecil Richardson . 
Sarah Sharpe . . . 
Elizabeth Ross . . . 
Robert Pacey . . . 
John Ross .... 
William Sharpe . . 
Sarah Ross .... 
James Brown . . . 








15 7 7i 
45 10 7 

5 7 64 
40 14 3 
18 19 
36 4 7i 

16 3i 

94 1 5} 

31 7 H 

10 3} 


15 7 7i 
45 10 7 

7 7 6t 
47 14 8 
18 19 
36 4 7i 

16 Sf 
42 5 3^ 

128 2 11 

8 17 4 
31 7 H 
22 1 9 

10 3i 




Samuel Seamer . « . 






3 1 10| 


8 7 




Ann Ross 






20 6 10 


55 12 1 










1,036 5 10 


1,284 18 4 
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Single Contributions paid to the Southwell Friendly Institution^ hy 
Labourers or Servants belonging to the Parish of Thurgarton. 



Number 9. 

11. 

Set 33. 


Martha Greasley 

Marv Wver 


£, 9. d, 
7 8 6 
3 14 3 
7 8 6 
7 8 6 
7 8 6 
7 8 6 

14 8 4 
7 8 6 
7 8 6 


Robert Smith 


Joseoh CooDer ...•••.•■ 


John Ross . . ) 

Samuel Ross 


John Richardson 

Mary Richardson 

Susan Dring i . . • 


70 2 1 



A Statement of the Expenditure of the Parish of Thurgartaa^ in the 

County of Nottingham, 

The Parish of Thurgarton subscribed to the Incorporated Workhouse when it 

built in 1823. 

Medium .. .. .. . .. . J^149. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Incorporated Workhouse Establish-: 
ment . * 

Incorporated Workhouse Mainte- 
nance 

Resident permanent Paupers . . 

Resident occasional Paupers . . . 

Non-resident permanent Paupers . 

Non-resident occasional Paupers 

Bastards . • 

Lunatics 

Medical Assistance 

Funerals 

Apparel 

£mplo3nnent 

Rents , . 

Incidental Charges 

Salaries and Expenses .... 

Expense of Poor . . 

Law Expenses • 

County Rates 

Constables* Accounts .... 
Churchwarden's Accounts . . . 
Incidental Charges relating to the 
Poor 

Total Amount . • . 



Expenditure 
for the 

Year ending 
Lady-day 
• 1829v • 



Expendltore 

for the 
Year ending 
Lady-day 
- 1830. 



«. 



d. 



£. t. d. 



4 8i 3 14 6 



4 5 

4 18 

16.19. 7i 

5. 6 



3 3 

12 6 

3 3 7 

19 14 2 

8 14 



1 10| 
5 9 
10 11 6 
9 19 
4 7 



4 3 

3 14 7 

2 8 6i 

20 13 b\ 

9 1 



70 6 7 

56 19 6 
11 16 10 
15 10 9 



154 18 8 



74 2 Z\ 

60 4 4 

13 10 7 

14 9 

25 



187 6 %\ 



Expenditurt 

for the 

Year ending 

Lady-day 

1831. 



£. «. d 

3 11 4i 

2 2 2 

2 17 6 

5 5 8 

4 

5 6 



3 3 

1 6 3 

2 1 

20 17 5i 

9 9 6 



59 14 5 

50 2 1 

13 8 

16 \\ 



Expendltw 

Year endbig 

Lady-day 

1832. 



138 17 3} 



jSL. t. d 

3 14 6 

2 3 2 
6 9 

3 17 8 
3 7 6 
1 16 6 
18 6 

3 3 

14 

1 12 9 

1 6 7 

IS 5 H 

9 4 6 



57 8 Zl 

8 

68 11 6 

15 1 8| 

8 19 9 



150 9 
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The general inferences which the instance of Thurgarton parish 
has led me to hazard^ seem much confirmed by the spectacle 
afforded by that of Glynde, in Sussex, to which I proceed to 
advert. But the account of it is necessarily mingled up with 
that of Ringmer, to which it adjoins ; and this again renders 
it necessary to notice the mode in which the poor laws have been 
administered throughout the neighbourhood. 

RINGMER AND GLYNDE. 

Ringmer has been pauperized, and Glynde has not. They 
adjoin each other. Thus Ringmer displays what Glynde might 
have been, and Glynde again displays what Ringmer and the 
whole neighbourhood might have been. Glynde approaches 
somewhat to the condition of Thurgarton, Ringmer to that of 
Ely. But it is curious to observe in what respect Glynde differs 
from Thurgarton. An inlet, which was closed to the practical 
operation of the poor laws at Thurgarton, was left open at Glynde, 
wnere rents are paid and old people supported on the parish ; 
consequently frugality and foresight do not exist at Glynde, and 
none have saved any thing, though they have enjoyed, for as long 
a time as the parishioners of Thurgarton, equal facilities of rising 
to humble opulence. The mischievous effects of the law of settle- 
ment, likewise, are very perceptible at Glynde. 

GLYNDE. 

Acres. 

Wood 50 

Brook meadow, and pasture 500 

Down 200 

Arable 350 

1,100 



Year. 


Population. 


1801 . 


, . . 216 


1811 . 


. . . 203 


1821 . 


. . . 250 


1831 . 


. . . 276 



Almost the whole parish belongs to one proprietor. Rent of 
land, 20s, an acre; 1,000 acres in the occupation of one farmer, 
Mr. John EUman, junior, the overseer and my informant ; the 
rest is in grounds belonging to the manor-house. Forty able- 
bodied agricultural labourer^ are employed ; wages, \2s. a week, 
winter and summer; 18s. ip harvest, with beer. The average 
earnings of women, 5s. and of children, 3s, per week throughout 
the year. A man, his wife, a|tid four children, aged 14, 11, and 8, 
may earn 20s. a week throughout the year, or 62/. per annum. 
They all eat meat every dav in the week. Mr. EUman, junior, 
had managed the farm of which he is tenant (which includes all 
the farm land in the parishVfor several years, and his father for 
many years before him. H^ pays 1,000/. a year in wages. His 
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father paid 1,200/. and sometimes 1,400/. and even more. The 
labouring population is orderly, thriving and industrious. No 
riots or burnings in 1830-31 or 1831-32. The parish is altogether 
in a healthy state, although it is in Sussex, and in the centre of 
the allowance system. It is under the jurisdiction of the same 
bench of magistrates which watches over the administration of 
the poor laws in the other parishes in the Hundred in which 
Glynde is situated. They are three ; Ringmer, South Mailing, 
and Cliff. In these, pauperism flourishes in all its vigour. 
Whence the difference? 

I found from Mr. John EUman, jun. that he and his father had 
originally set their faces against predial slavery, determining to 
preserve Glynde from pauperism. They have had no reason to 
regret their resolution ; for when in 1830-31 all the neighbouring 
parishes were in commotion, when stacks were burning, farmers 
capitulating, and the Ringmer men in open rebellion came to 
invite the Glynde men to join their alliance, the latter, having 
stakes of 40/. or 50/. per annum per family in the well-being of 
the parish of Glynde, declined the invitation, and remainec) 
orderly and tranquil. 

Although the Messrs. EUman have uniformly shown a pre- 
ference for free labour and high wages, they have grown rich. 
A few acres of Mr. EUman's farm extend into the adjoining 
parish of Ringmer, but he would not employ a Ringmer man to 
work for him on any account whatever. They are, for the most 
part, idle, dissolute, thieves and poachers. He thinks there are 
from 6,000 to 7,0()0 acres in Ringmer. The land belongs to 
many proprietors, and is perhaps somewhat inferior in quality, 
on the whole, to that of Glynde. 

The petty sessions meet once a week at Lewes. Mr. Parting- 
ton, the same gentleman who was examined befoi*e the Lords 
Committee in 1831, is chairman, as he is likewise at the quarter 
sessions. This bench had a scale for making up wages, which 
was adjusted to the varying price of flour, so much for adults, so 
much for children, &c. It was applied to all the neighbouring 
parishes, except Glynde, where the Ellmans dispensed with it 
In December 1830, the Ringmer jDCople broke into rebellion, 
demanded more than the scale alldwance, and gave it out that 
they intended to march into Lewes^on the Tuesday to acquaint 
the bench (which meets on that *day) with their ultimatum* 
Upon this, a gentleman of considerable influence in the neigh- 
bourhood rode into Ringmer on the Monday, where he spoke to 
the malcontents, and promised the!m that if they would refrain 
from visiting the bench on the Tuisday, all the farmers should 
meet them on the Wednesday and give them better wages. The 
next day, while the bench was deliberating upon the advisability 
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of arresting the four ringleaders^ this gentleman informed the 
magistrates of the arrangement which he had made with the 
rioters^ and for which lie had passed his word to them. The 
bench separated without doing any thing, and the farmers, who 
the next day attended the meeting which the gentleman above 
alluded to had arranged, found assembled not merely the labour- 
ing population of Ringmer, but all the idle vagabonds of the 
town of Lewes and the neighbourhood, and the whole body drawn 
up in an orderly array. On one side was this array, on the other 
the farmers^ and between them was this gentleman mediating. 
The men demanded higher wages ; the farmers said they could 
not afford to pay them. The mediator said, ** You must ; if you 
don't, you must take the consequence, and you deserve what you 
will get" The^r*^ offer of the farmers of the allowance system, 
was indignantly rejected by the peasantry. The mediator said 
to the farmers, ** You must agree to give more, or take the con- 
sequence." The farmers declined the consequence, agreed 
to give more, and have done so ever since. The rioters then 
went to the workhouse, did some damage there, and separated. 
The insurrection disturbed the magisterial scale of allowance, 
which has not been in general use in Ringmer since, and created 
^ new state of things, which now subsists there. Wages are 
liigher than they were, and, considering the bad quality of the 
Ringmer labourers, higher, Mr. Ellman thinks, than the fanners 
can afford to pay, but wages are not made up, so that there are 
about 60 or 70 able-bodied labourers thrown entirely on the 
parish in winter, who, according to the magisterial scale, receive 
15;?. a week if they have four children, and so on in proportion. 
Rates have increased in consequence. These 60 or 70 in winter 
dwindle down to 30 or 40 in summer. The parish makes a show 
of employing them, but this, Mr. Ellman says, is a mere show. 
The assistant overseer of Ringmer told him they do nothing, or 
next to nothing, and that their work is not worth 6d. a day. 
The following anecdote will illustrate the effects of this style of 
administering the poor laws. A short time ago, Mr. Ellman 
met a Ringmer man, whom he had known a long while, and 
whom he understood to be a good and hardworking man. He 
■asked him about himself. The knan said, "Why, sir, I have 
always worked hard for myself, ^s you know, and managed to 
earn 12s, or 14«. a week, but now those that do nothing get as 
much as I doJ^ I 

Many of the' Hurst men go to Brighton during the build- 
ing* time, where they get plentyi of money, snend it all, and 
visit Hurst, to pass the winter with their friends and re- 
lations on their native parish^ i A friend of Mr. EUman's, 
named Marchant, was overseer a few yeara since, a sensible. 
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reflecting man: he placed some of these winter visitors to get 
flints from the chalky at so much per ton^ adapting his pay to 
what would enable them to earn enough, if they worked properly. 
Six of them summoned Marchant before the bench forthwith. 
The men said they could not earn enough at Marchant's rate 
of pay to keep themselves alive; Marchant declared they could^ 
and offered to produce independent evidence of what an average 
able-bodied labourer could do at the work. For this evidence 
the chairman did not call, but, after some discussion, told or 
intimated to Mr. Marchant^Mr. EUman was present, but does 
not exactly recollect how it was said by the chairman) that as he, 
Marchant, was a single witness, deposing to one side of the 
question, while there were six witnesses deposing to the other, 
the balance of evidence must be considered as against him, 
and he, the chairman, should order relief. He proceeded to 
direct that the men should each have their earnings made up 
to 6s. or 8s. a week (Mr. Ellman forgets which.) The clerk 
made the order in writing ; this having been done, one of the 
men, who had just said he could not earn enough to keep, himself 
alive at Mr. Marchant's rate of pay, turned round in going out 
of the justice room and said, " Now, if one week I find a good 
bed of flints, and can get enough to earn 12s. at the parish rate 
of pay, is the extra 4«. (or 6s.) to be taken off from my next 
week's allowance ?" The chairman answered, ** No, certainly 
not ; you are to have 6s. (or 8s.) at any rate every week from 
the parish. It is to be paid to you every .Tuesday, and if they 
don t give it, come here, and let me know." The clerk then 
asked if he was to minute this, and was answered, '* Yes," and 
it was done. Next week, the men of all the neighbouring 
parishes applied for relief to the bench. Mr. Ellman was not 
present; but he has no doubt that they received a similar 
answer. Meeting a magistrate of the bench soon after, he 
spoke to him about this decision, when the magistrate said, 
** Well, really it was wanted. You see how the men of all the 
neighbouring parishes have been applying since, which proves 
the distress they are in." Mr. Ellman replied, " No, it proves 
that if the bench decide in this manner, every one will come," 
and he spoke of that adjunct to the order as it stood at first, 
made to meet the case of a fnan earning more than the allow* 
ance ordered. The magistraite denied the fact. Mr. Ellman 
invited him to look at the order in the minute book, and satisfy 
himself of his correctness. This the magistrate did, and then 
said, '^ Well, in these time9 you must) make some little con- 
cessions ; times are bad; youanust humour them," &c. 

After this decisive measure, Marchant, Mr. Ellman says, 
gave himself no further trouble about Hurst parish. 

\ 
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The following occun'ence took place between Mr. EUman 
and a fonner magpstrate of this bench. Mr. EUman took a 
farm in Firle, a neighbouring parish^ and was made overseer, 
when he forthwith began to regulate the administration of the 
poor laws, whereupon he received 33 summonses from the 
■mgistrate in one day. He did not attend. The magistrate 
met him accidentally, and asked, '^ Why he had not attended,*' 
and said, he should not notice it this time, but advised him to 
attend neist week. Mr. EUman did not. The magistrate 
meeting him again, observed, '^ This is serious : do you mean 
to aet yourself in opposition to the bench ? if you do, I must 
take serious measures with you." Mr. Ellman said, ^^ I don't 
mean to attend, and if you trouble me, I shall take proceedings 
against you for leaving summonses signed in blank, with the 
clerk. I have witnesses who will prove, that when the 33 men 
applied to the clerk, he took 33 summonses, already signed by 
you in blank, out of a case, and filled them up with my name, 
and delivered them to the men at once." He never heard from 
the magistrate after this, but the clerk applied for 66^. fees. 
Mr. Ellman told him to wait till the King's Bench decided the 
matter, and the clerk made no further application. 

We have seen that the practical administration of the poor 

laws in Glynde has been very different from that in the neigh- 

Jboufing. parishes, and that the practical effects on the conduct 

of the peasantry have been equally different But the poor 

laws have still been very injurious to the state of morals at 

Glynde, and to the comforts of the labourers. Almost the 

whole of the parish now belongs to General Trevor ; formerly 

it belonged to Lord Hampden, and it was originally divided 

into two farnis. One of the tenants difiering with Lord Hampden 

about rent, and throwing up his farm, Mr. EUman's father, who 

was at that time the other tenant, found that many families were 

beginning to settle themselves at Glynde, as wages were high 

and labourers well off. The way was simple and obvious, and 

perjury as to hiring and service with the departed tenant of the 

other farm brought three of the largest families into the parish. 

To prevent future mischief of this character, the two farms were 

consolidated in one, and Mr. Ellman, sen. took them both. 

All the cottages in Glynde are exempt from rates, and rent in 
most instances is paid by the parish ; where not, it varies from 
2/. to 4fca year. All the labourers have garderi ground aUowed 
.tbem^.rent free, by General Trevpr. Thus the people are exceed- 
ingly weU pflF; and as I calculajtf u with Mr, Ellman that they 
need not, wiUi their advantage^, spend more than from 30/. 
to 31L per annum to enable tium to live very comfortably^ 
while they gain from 40/. to 50?. per annum, I asked whetb^i: 

i 

I 

1 
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they made any savings, he said no, and he attributed the circum- 
stance to their knowing that the parish would provide for 
them when they were old, and to their seeing old people pro- 
vided for. 

Is it too much to say that this practical intervention of the 
poor laws at Glynde, in payment of rents and parish provision 
for the aged, has prevented the peasantry there from exhibiting 
the same spectacle of opulence and independence that we find at 
Thurgarton ? We perceive that as far as the poor laws are a 
dead letter at Glynde, the peasantry there display the most 
evident superiority over their Ringmer neighbours in habits of 
industry and order, and that in these respects they are not in- 
ferior to the peasantry of Thurgarton. How then does it happen 
that they yield the palm to the latter as far as forethought and 
econoniy are concerned? Can any other reason be found than 
this, that they know the parish will provide for them when old, 
and the parishioners of Thurgarton know that they must provide 
for themselves when old ? 

The parish expenses, including 20/. %s. 4d. in each year for 
county rate, were. 

In 1830 .... £294 5 

In 1831-32 . . . . 217 6 II 

The difference is owing to expenses of emigration in 1830-31, 
and likewise to the sum of 12/. for an appeal case. 

Mr. Ellman pays about 1,000/. per annum in wages, as 
follows : — 

His farm is 1,000 acres. 

2/. per acre for arable land, of which he has 

320 acres £640 

— per acre for 150 acres of down, on which 
his sheep feed. 

But, taking these 150 with the remaining 530 
of brook meadow and pasture, he con- 
siders the whole cost him, in wages of 
labour, about 10^. per acre, 680 acres . 340 

£980 

This amount is independent iof what he pays for draining and 
sundry jobs. I have no doubt of his paying more than 1,000/, 
a year in wages. I have generally found that farmers, when they 
examine their accounts, discover that they have considerably 
underrated the amount that thev have first stated as their outlay 
in labour.- . f « 



V 

\ 
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He has on his farm 300 head of beasts^ and a standard flock 
of 600 ewes that bear lambs; h'ght soil; wheat, barley, oats, 
peas, beans, turnips ; rent per acre, 30«. all round ; arable land, 
and some of the pasture is worth SO^. an acre. He thinks that 
over the whole of the county, as far as he is acquainted with it, 
farmers could well afford to pay \h per acre in wages for culti- 
vation upon the number of acres they farm, if wheat averages 60j?. 
a quarter, and is sure Ihey would do well paying these wages, if 
they had capital enabling them to work the land. He thinks 
there is a real surplus of labourers in Ringmer, as the farmers 
there are now poor, and have not capital to work their land. 

When a valuer values a farm to an in-coming tenant, or fixes 
the rent from time to time (in these parts they have no leases), 
he says, ** What are your poor-rates?" If the tenant answer, 
*' Rates are low, but wages are high," the valuer says, *' I have 
nothing to do with wages, that is your affair, but rates are a 
positive thing, and I allow for them*^ This Mr. EUman con- 
siders a bad custom, as it holds out an inducement to the farmer 
to prefer low wages and high rates. 

Mr. EUman stated this circumstance as accounting for the 
predilection of the farmers for the allowance system, which is so 
strong in this neighbourhood, that I was told by a member of a 
family which has lately come into possession of considerable pro- 
perty in the county, the head of which has been anxious to eradi- 
cate the allowance system over his estates, that ** We can do 
little or nothing to prevent pauperism ; the farmers will have it ; 
they prefer that the labourers should be slaves ; they object to 
their having gardens, saying, ^ The more they work for them- 
selves, the less they will for us.' They wish that every man 
should receive an allowance from the parish according to his 
family, and declare that high wages and free labour would over- 
whelm them." 

Great credit is due to Messrs. EUman, and to their successive 
landlords, for having kept off* pauperism, instead of giving it 
welcome at Glynde, according to the example of their neighbours. 

As Mr. EUman stands aloof from contests regarding pauperism, 
he may be considered somewhat in the light of an impartial 
spectator of the working of/the system in his neighbourhood, and 
of the causes of it. I beg to quote his answer to the 26th 
Question of the Commissibners' queries : — 

** I consider the great/ cause of increase of poor's rates, in- 
crease of crime, decrease of industry, decrease of all right 
feeling, to be owing to the conduct of magistrates, who, in order 
to gain popularity, are always too ready to consider the overseer 
as a person devoid of ;all feeling and humanity, and, by thus 
treating the overseer With contempt, deter respectable persons 
from^ undertaking that '^i&ce." 



/ 
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REPORT from J, W. Cowell, Esq. 



2d Part. 



Workhouses. 

If we advert to the accounts given in the foregoing part of this 
Report, regarding the parishes of Downham Market^ Thurgarton 
and St. Mary's, Nottingham, it will be observed that the evik 
which the poor laws so generally produce have been much imti- 
gated at those places ; indeed, at Thurgarton they cannot be 
said to exist. 

If we examine the several modes in which the poor laws have 
been administered in those places, we shall find them all agreeing 
in this ; viz. that they bring about a state of things in which 
the labouring class is thrown entirely on its own resources. 

Mr. Barnett, the overseer of St. Mai7's, describes the method 
which he pursued at Nottingham. The principle of it was, " to 
take every applicant for relief, and the whole of his family, how- 
ever large, entirely on the parish, and to set him to work 
without any view to parish profit, or to any other object than 
that the work, so provided, should be more irksome than ordinary 
labour.'' After firmly and consistently acting on Ihis principle 
for several years, he not only finds that the parish burdens have 
very much decreased, while the population has been augmenting, 
but that the condition of the labouring class has been greatly 
ameliorated. The rate of wages has risen ; the better sort of 
paupers have become sensible that their condition has been 
improved by Mr. Bamett's course of proceeding, and the per- 
sonal aversion which they originally entertained towards him, 
for what they considered harshness, has been converted into 
gratitude. 

It is easy to understand how the administration of the poor 
laws on this principle will operate to improve the general condi- 
tion of the labouring class. The necessities of an applicant, 
who, through indolence, or actual temporary inability to pro- 
cure work, may be out of employment for the moment, are 
relieved, but on such terms as induce him to lose no time in 
seeking out work for himself, and as discourage future applica- 
tions to the parish. Thus, instead of \being relaxed, the man's 
moral energies are braced, and the influence which prevents him 
from gradually sinking into pauperism,' necessarily retains him 
in the condition of an independent labourer. So likewise, when 
the confirmed pauper discovers that impartunities and falsehoods 
are no longer of avail in procuring him a iBhilling or half-a-crown 
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a week, and finds that he is tendered severe work instead of 
parish bounty, he, too, must seek for work ; and the same motive 
which compels him to strain every nerve to procure it, influences 
him to conduct himself well when he obtains it, and to husband 
a portion of the profits of it against its temporary or permanent 
failure. In this way, the indolent, importunate, turbulent pauper 
gradually becomes converted into the steady, industrious, pro- 
vident labourer. As this change brings with it a substantial im- 
provement in his condition, it is not surprising that, after a 
time, he should feel grateful to those by whose instrumentality 
he has been so much benefited. This good feeling has shown 
itself at Bingham and Southwell, as well as at Nottingham. 

In parishes where the authorities have sought to repress 
pauperism by pursuing this principle, they have been lea, by 
accidental and local circumstances, to employ difiTerent means 
for carrying it into practical operation. At one place the labourer 
is regenerated through the instrumentality of hard work by the 
piece at a stone-pit ; at another, on the roads. Various means 
have been employed with success, but the irksome restraint of a 
well-disciplined workhouse appears to be the most efficacious 
instrument of any. Of this Mr. Barnett was perfectly convinced, 
and he much regretted that local difficulties had prevented 
him from acting upon this conviction at Nottingham. In 
that neighbourhood the merit of being the first to employ the 
workhouse as an agent for a moral regeneration of the labouring 
classes, is due to the Rev. Mr. Lowe. 

^ This gentleman resides at Bingham, 12 miles fromjNottingham. 
Fifteen years ago his parish, in the condition and character of 
its labouring class, resembled such places as Ringmer, Royston, 
Ely, &c., places to which it now furnishes a striking contrast. 

The annual value of the real property of Bingham, as assessed 
in 1815, was 7,496/. The increase of the population has been 
as follows : — 

1801 1,082 1821 1,574 

1811 1,326 1831 1,738 

That portion of the poor-rates expended on the poor has been 
^s follows ; — 



1816 to 17 . . .£1,231 

1817 to 18 . . . 1,206 

1818 to 19 . . . 984* 

1819 to 20 ... 711 

1820 to 21 ... 510 

1821 to 22 . . . 338 

1822 to 23 ... 228 
1323 to 24 • . . 365 



1824 to 25 . • .£431 

1825 to 26 ... 356 

1826 to 27 ... 345 

1827 to 28 ... 360 

1828 to 29 ... 334 

1829 to 30 ... 388 

1830 to 31 ... 370 

1831 to 32 ... 449 



* New System began this year. 
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Mr. Lowe is a magistrate ; he became the incumbent of this 
parish, and commenced residence in the year 1814. He found 
his living, as far as the administration and effects of the poor 
laws were concerned, in a horrible state. In the year 1817, 
there were more than 40 persons receiving relief in the work- 
house, and 78 receiving constant weekly pay out of it, which 
makes a total of 118 persons regularly quartered on the parish; 
besides which the system of roundsmen existed, and I counted 
the number of them in the parish books, for the twelve weeks 
ending the 27th June 1817, and found it amounted to 103. 
Thus the parish was completely pauperised; and the amount 
expended in relief that year was, as we have seen, 1 ,206/. 

The state of morals was such as invariably accompanies tliis 
manner of administering the poor laws. The labourers were 
turbulent, idle, dissolute and profuse. The poor, to use the 
words of Mr. Lowe and Deane the overseer, were completely 
masters; scarcely a night passed without mischief, and in the 
two years preceding 1818, seven men of the parish were trans- 
ported for felonies. 

After having been a witness of this state of things, Mr. 
Lowe, in the year 1818, undertook to remedy it Being 
satisfied that it proceeded entirely from the operation of the 
poor laws, and that^there was no cause, independent of their 
influence, to prevent his parishioners from being happy, honest, 
and industrious ; and knowing that it was impossible to refuse 
relief, according to the practice and custom of the country, be 
devised means for rendering relief itself so irksome and dis- 
agreeable, that none would consent to receive it who could 
possibly do without it, while at the same time it should come 
in the shape of comfort and consolation to those whom every 
benevolent man would wish to succour — the old, infirm, idiots, 
and cripples. 

For this purpose he placed in the workhouse a steady, cool- 
tempered man^ who was. procured from a, distance and was not 
known in the parish, as master, refused all relief in kind or 
money, and sent every applicant and his family at once into the 
workhouse. The fare is meat three times a week, soup twice, 
pudding once, milk porridge five times. 

Surely no man who says that he cannot maintain himself, wife 
and children by the sweat of his brow — who declares that he is 
starving — who applies for charity — has a right to complain of bein^ 
placed in a clean and comfortable house, of having a good bed 
to sleep on, and such fare every day as I have described above. 
Had Mr. Lowe, however, stopped here, matters would not have 
been much mended. But the applicant who entered the work- 
house " on the plea that he was starving for want of work^* 
was taken at his word, and told that these luxuries and benefits 
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pould only be given by the parish against work, and, in addi- 
tion, that a certain regular routine was established, to which all 
the inmates must conform. The man ^oes to one part of the 
house^ the wife to the other, and the children into the school- 
room. Separation is steadily enforced. Their own clothes are 
taken off^ and the uniform of the workhouse put on. No beer^ 
tobacco or snuff is allowed. Regular hours kept, or meals for- 
feited. Every one must appear in a state of cleanliness. No 
access to bed-rooms during the day. No communication with 
friends out of doors. Breaking stones in the yard by the grate ; 
as large a quantity required every day as an able-bodied labourer 
is enabled to break. 

What is there in all this of which an applicant for a portion of 
the property of others, on the ground that he is starving, has 
any right to complain ? He has a better house over his head, 
better clothes on his back, better and more palatable food to 
eat, better medical advice, than nine-tenths of the peasantry of 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Italy, and he is not required 
to do harder work. But the monotony, the restraint, the want 
of stimulants, the regularity of hours, are irksome to the pre- 
tended pauper. He bethinks himself of liberty and work, and 
work he will find, if there is a job undone in the parish or neigh- 
bourhood within a day's walk. No man stood this discipline 
three weeks. After a struggle, which lasted a few months, the 
paupers of Bingham gave the matter up. The inmates of the 
workhouse dropped from 45 to 12, all of them old, idiots or 
infirm, to whom a workhouse is really a place of comfort The 
number of persons relieved out of the workhouse dropped from 
78 to 27. The weekly pay from 6/. to 1/. 16^. to pensioners, all 
of whom are old and blind, or crippled. These are permitted 
to live with their relations, as such examples of giving relief out 
of the workhouse produce no mischief. 

Wages rose to 125. a week, winter and summer, all the year 
througn ; the labourer husbanded his resources, took a pride and 
pleasure in his cottage, and resumed his rank in the scale of 
moral being. 

The effect of this system is far more important in a moral 
point of view than in a pecuniary or an economical one. The 
conduct and habits of the population of Bingham, according to 
the representations of Mr. Lowe and Deane, and by the consent 
of the neighbourhood, is now as different from what it was 15 
years ago as can be conceived ; no crimes, no misdeeds, no 
disturbances. 

The main principle on which Mr. Lowe effected this extraor- 
dinary amelioration in his parish, was merely that of rendering it 
more irksome to gain a livelihood by parish relief than by 

H 
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industry. Relief became, in consequence, an object of aversion, 
and labour, of desire; and strict discipline in the workhouse 
was the instrument which he employed to bring about this moral 
regeneration in the character of tne labourer. 

But he assisted the operation of his measure by another, 
equally simple and efficacious; he rated all cottages, and 
steadily and perseveringly enforced the payment. The sums 
were trifling, but the poor took a pride in finding that they, as 
well as their richer neighbours, contributed towards the parish 
burdens; their aversion that others should enjoy in idleness 
any portion of the fruits of their labour, led them to watch vnth 
jealousy the expenditure of those funds to which they contri- 
buted. I will give Mr. Lowe's evidence on this point in his own 
words. 

*^ He considers it a great mistake in every respect not to rate 
cottages towards the poor's rate. Where this has been done, the 
tenants of cottages are more clamorous against those who receive 
relief than the rich themselves; he knows many instances of 
this ; he considers it universally the case." 

The following is the evidence of Edward Deane, the assistant 
overseer and master of the workhouse at Bingham : 

'^ Used to pay the resident and non-resident paupers 6/. a week, 
now pays about 1/. I6s. ; attributes the difference to not allowing 
able-bodied paupers a farthing out of the house; remembers 45 
inmates of the workhouse ; now there are only 12; attributes the 
diminution to the parish having resolved not to give relief except 
in the workhouse, and then setting them to work. They always 
used to have in the workhouse meat three times a week, soup 
two days, pudding one day, and milk porridge five days; they 
have the same now, notwithstanding which, they wont stay now; — 
attributes this to their now being under restraint in the work- 
house, — to their being compelled to keep themselves clean, — to 
their being marched to church in an orderly manner on Sundays, — 
to their never being allowed to go out. Thinks there was, 
formerly, a greater disposition among the labourers to be in* 
subordinate and lawless, and to do private injuries, than there is 
now; formerly scarce a night passed without some mischief 
being done, now there is scarcely any; — the character of the 
population is improved in every respect ; — they are more orderly 
and sober now than formerly ; — used to bear him great enmity at 
first, but don't now; — has no ill will against him now, that he 
knows of; — perhaps some of the middle-aged labourers might be 
glad if the old method of allowance and roundsmen was again 
resorted to ; but the young ones are not accustomed to it, and 
would not wish it. The paupers relieved out of the workhouse, 
are 20 adults and 7 children ; the whole 27 are either old, blind. 
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crippled^ or orphans^ and receive among them 1/. I6s. a week; — 
they all receive their pay with gratitude. This was not the case 
formerly; they used to come in a domineering impudent way. 
Great good resulted from refusing to pay rents for cottages and 
from rating all cottages, and strictly enforcing payment; thinks 
more good came from this than almost from any thing else ; it 
made all those who paid rates jealous of any one receiving relief. 
Only last week a woman^ to whom he went for her rate^ said, 
^ I say. I sha'n't pay any more rates if my money is thrown away. 

I hear that idle fellow^ Jack , had 5s. from the parish 

some weeks ago, because he said his child was ill ; I shaVt pay 
my money to such like.' He has seen many instances of the 
jealousy of the poor in this respect ; if they pay ratesy they say, 
tbey don't like to be giving their earnings to their neighbours, 
who are only idle ; and now they abuse those who want to get 
help from the parish. No change could have been made if Uie 
magistrates had not suffered it; and all the good might be 
undone to-morrow if Mr. Lowe were to die, and a magistrate 
were to x^ome who acted differently from him." 

It is important to remark, that since the poor laws have been 
administered at Bingham, through the medium of a well dis- 
ciplined workhouse, the population has increased from 1,574 to 
1,738, because it is somewhat invidiously objected to this system, 
that it effects a diminution of expenditure by driving a portion 
of the labouring class from those parishes in which it has been 
adopted, to seek a livelihood elsewhere, and upon this objection 
an argument is founded against the practicability of a general 
adoption of the plan. 

Now, as the population of Bingham has increased, it is clear 
that the diminution of the expenditure on the poor has not been 
owing to any diminution in the numbers of the poorer class. We 
shall find that the population of Southwell has increased in like 
manner since the plan has been adopted there ; and as regards 
Uley in Gloucestershire, where it has been acted upon with the 
happiest result, I am enabled to give a detailed account of the 
actual condition and occupation of every parishioner who formerly 
received relief; this will show that the diminution of parish ex- 
penditure has not been owing to a decrease of the numbers ready 
to claim relief if they could hope to procure it. 

The introduction of this system in any parish in which the 
poor laws have been previously ill-administered, may very pro- 
bably have the effect of driving a few worthless hands from it, 
who will prefer seeking a livelihood in places more congenial to 
their habits. Several of the most worthless of the Bingham 
paupers left the parish as soon as they found that if they re- 
mained in it their option lay between work and starvation ; but 

n2 
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as there are about 300 non-parishioners resident and gaining a 
livelihood in Bingham^ these persons evidently were not compelled 
to exile themselves by any aifficulty in procuring a livelihood; 
they might have remained and obtained work as easily as the 
non-parishioners.* 

About three years after Mr. Lowe had succeeded in conferring 
such benefits upon the labouring class in his own parish, Mr. 
NichoUs^ a gentleman who had formerly been in the East India 
Company's maritime service, and who had but newly taken up 
his residence at Southwell, turned his attention towards remedy- 
ing the serious evils which had long attended the administration 
of the poor laws at that place. He became overseer in the 
year 1821, and though unacquainted at that time, as I was 
informed both by him and by Mr. Lowe, with the plan pursued 
by the latter at Bingham, (a parish but a few miles distant) 
attempted to introduce the very same system at SouthwelL The 
experiment of the first year reduced the amount expended on the 
poor from 1,628/. to 1,016/., and the number of inmates in the 
workhouse fell from 84 to 90. In the year 1823, a continuance 
of the same plan reduced the amount of relief to 428/. and the 

* I have given in pace 97 an abbreviated statement of that complete disci- 
pline for workhouses, whidi Mr. Lowe recommends ; less than this, however, 
proved effectual in unpauperising Bingham. Mr. Lowe writes to me, under 
date the 15th April, 1833, that he was never compelled to resort to the plan of 
stone-breaking, for none would stay in the workhouse to be so employed — the 

Grinding stone, the discipline, and particularly the confinement — at once 
riving all the able-bodied out to seek employment. The workhouse itself, at 
Bingham, is not large, and, from having but one yard, does not admit of the 
estabhshment of a complete classificatioB. The quotations from Mr. Lowe's 
letters to Mr. Baker, which will be found in that part of my Report which 
relates to Uley, will shew that the building at Bingham is very inconveniently 
constructed for the full development of Mr. Lowe's principle. This circum- 
stance proves two things, viz. the infalhble efficacy of the principle, and the 
great facility with which it can be applied. The principle, I cannot too often 
repeat, is <* to make parish relief the least eligible of all modes of procuring a 
livelihood, and, having done so, to take all applicants for partial rehefwhoUy on 
the parish.'' The more clumsy the instrument which Mr. Lowe was compelled 
to use for carrying this principle into practice, the more triumphantly apparent 
become the soundness of it and the facility of its application. 

In the case of Uley we shall see that the mere demonstration of discipline in 
the workhouse sufficed to produce a regenerating effect, and that many of the 
paupers would not wait for its appUeation. There the workhouse changed the 
whole of its inmates three times in one week; the prospect of restraint was suffi- 
cient, the paupers would not stay to realise it. 

In short, five cottages together, the centre one being for the master, mistress, 
and a school, — the two wings for males and females respectively, — ^a double yard, 
and a high wall all round it, — a grinding stone, and a few loads of stone are 
sufficient to dispauperise an ordinary parish having a population of 800 or 1,000 
souls, to raise wages, and to convert the turbulent, ungrateful, and indolent pau- 
per into a contented, industrious, and independent labourer. 
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inmates of the workhouse dwipdled down to II. Thus^ in the 
course of two years^ the amount of the parish burdens^ as far as 
the poor laws are concerned^ fell from I96OO/. to 400/. (in round 
numbers,) and it has continued at about this amount ever since, 
though Uie population has increased in the interval from 3^051 
to 3,384. 

The parish of Southwell consists of 4^500 acres, of which 40 
acres are wood land. 

Of the remainder, one-third is arable and two-thirds pasture. 
The rent of land varies from 20s. to 30s, and 40«. an acre, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the town, where it reaches il. 
The average of the whole may be 30s. an acre. Many gentle- 
men's families in easy circumstances reside in the town and in its 
immediate neighbourhood. A prebendary and sereral clergymen 
belonging to the collegiate church, constantly reside. No trade 
is connected with the parish except such as is merely local, but 
there is one silk mill, which has been established many years, 
and the condition of which is very fluctuating. It can employ 
about 100 men, women and children, but it very rarely has had 
full work, and many families have been at different times sent 
from it to their parishes, from the employment falling off. The 
county gaol is situated in the town. 

The increase of the population has been as follows : 



1801 
1811 
18S1 
1831 



2,805 

2,647 \ Annual valuation of real property 

3,051 / as assessed 1815, £ 10,462. 

3,384 



And the following is a Table of the distribution on the 30th 
May, 1831 :— 



1. — Inhabited houses 
Families 

2. — Houses building . 
3. — Houses uninhabited 

Agriculture 
4. — Families < Trade 

Others 



5.— 



C Males 
( Females 



643> 
656$ 



656 




. 656 



1,652 > 
1,732 f • 



. 3,384 



6. — Males above 20 . 



866 .. 866 



lOS 
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^Farmers 
7. — < Cottagers 
f Labourers 
8. — ^Manufacturers 
9. — ^Retail trade and handicrafl; 
10. — Capitalists, Professionals, &c 
11. — Labourers not agricultural 
12. — All other males above 20 
Male Servants above 20 

Male Servants under 20 
All Female Servants 



19 >i 

44 
179 

10^ 
411 

77 

52 

33 

41 

20 
207 



>. 



866 



Of the whole 3,384, 80 belonging to the working class were 
non-parishioners; and without troubling the Commission with 
an analysis of the 41 1 returned under the head of retail trade, 
and of the ten under that of manufacturers and handicraft, I will 
state, that the whole number of operative manufacturers, properly 
so called, belonging to the paristi is 86, of these 62 are stocking- 
knitters, working in their cottages for masters residing chiefly at 
Nottingham, which is 12 miles distant, and the remaining 14 
were lace*makers, and are engaged in making twist net, or 
spinning silk. 

There is no select vestry in the parish, but the churchwardens 
and overseers meet once a month to transact parish business. 
There is a permanent overseer with a salary. 

The labouring population of Southwell, a few years ago, was 
in a state of pauperism ; it is now in a state of independence. 

The following is a return of the expenses of the poor from the 
year 1780 down to the present time: 



Expenditure of the Parish of Southwell. 



YEAR. 


Expense of 


Expense of 




Workhouse. 


Poor. 




£. 


£. 


1780 


90 


319 


1781 


82 


235 


1785 


121 


372 


1788 


91 


261 


1790 


97 


225 


1794 


151 


167 


1798 


166 


191 



Paid for 


Paid for 


Employment 


Rents. 


£. 


£. 


71 


— 


51 




53 




30 


48 


3 


32 


5 


27 


23 


25 



TOTAL. 



£. 

480 
368 
547 
430 
357 
350 
405 



* Workine silk, making twist net, or spinning silk— eight of them at the mill, 
and two in Uie town. 
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Expenditure of the Parish of SouthtoeU — (continued.) 



YEAR. 


Expenae of Ezpenie of 


Paid for 


Paid for 


T O T A T. 


JK A^ «^ JL Wt 


iWorkhouM. 


Poor. 


Employment 


Rents. 


X yj ± A mj» 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1803 


198 


224 


22 


22 


466 


1805 


237 


262 


13 


26 


538 


1808 


281 


482 


8 


42 


813 


1810 


447 


549 


16 


47 


1,059 


1811 


446 


589 


13 


52 


1,100 


181^ 







— i 




1,298 


1813 


411 


821 


— ^ 


86 


1,318 


1814 


423 


892 




63 


1,275 


1815 


44/Z 


714 


_- 


49 


1,205 


1816 


364 


752 





[99 


1,215 


1817 


589 


934 




89 


1,612 


1818 


745 


935 




104 


1,785 


1819 


520 


815 


9 


138 


1,482 


1820 


879 


785 


96 


133 


1,393 


1821 


410 


740 


294 


184 


1,628 


1822* 


451 


479 


— 


86 


1,016 


1823 


142 


282 


4 


— — 


428 


1824 


133 


244 






377 


1825 


132 


268 


-— . 




400 


1826 


151 


265 






416 


1827 


145 


290 


— 


.... 


435 


1828 


149 


246 


^— 




395 


1829 


140 


220 


— 




360 


1830 


159 


233 


-~~ 


-— 


392 


1831 


164 


221 


— 


— 


885 


1832 


165 


252 


— 




417 



This document exhibits the expenses of the poor^ under four 
heads^ and the totals for each year. The parish authorities, 
alarmed at the rapid increase which took place in the years 
1810, 1811, 1812, changed the orerseer in 1813. From 1813 
to 1821 different plans for reducing the expenditure were 
unsuccessfully tried, which are indicated in the foregoing docu- 
ment by the disappearance at one time of the sums previously 
paid for employment and the concurrent increase of those under 
the heads of relief and rents, and at another by the augmented 
expenditure for " employment " while that for ** workhouse " and 
** relief" is concurrently diminished. 

It is not intended, however, to particularize these plans. 

They failed to arrest the increasing tide of pauperism, and in 
1821 Captain NichoUs commenced his changes. 

• Workhouse regy WM this year. 
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I shall detail some of the evidence I have collected regarding 
the condition and character of the labouring population of South- 
well previous and subsequent to the year 1821 , in order to show 
the state of thin/!;s which it was proposed to remedy^ and the 
extent to which the attempt succeeded. 

The following is the evidence of Mr. Paul Bauser as to the 
condition in which he found the labouring population of Southwell 
at the time of his becoming assistant overseer in 1813. He 
settled in the parish in 1812. 

He found it was the custom to relieve able-bodied applicants; 
does not think this custom was owing to any occasional cause, 
such as cessation of employ or excess of population ; seems to 
have been general in this and most of the neighbouring parishes. 

Relief was given according to a regular scale; though none 
such was printed^ it was considered that those out of employ 
were entitled to 2s. 6d. for the adults^ and Is. 6d. for the chil- 
dren per head ; labourers^ as soon as ever they had a new child 
bom came and claimed the additional Is. 6d. and received it 
as a matter of course. The wages of those whose earnings 
were small were made up out of the rates^ according to this 
scale^ whether they were stocking knitters^ agricultural or other 
labourers. 

The men were furnished by their masters with written certifi* 
cates of the sums which they had received during the week for 
wages^ and the parish made up the difference according to the 
forementioned scale ; farmers did not always give written certifi* 
cates^ sometimes verbal ones ; believes that the farmers some- 
times certified to having paid their labourers a less than the real 
sum^ in order to enable them to get more from the parish; 
knows that the stocking manufacturers sometimes acted in this 
way ; does not consider that the " allowance system '* was ever 
established to the full extent in Southwell^ but he observed from 
the time he came into the parish, that it extended itself wider 
and wider every year. Durmg this period, and up to 1821, the 
rents of a great number of able-bodied labourers cottages were 
paid by the parish (see statement of expenses in pages 102 and 103) 
and no cottages were assessed to the rates. 

At the time of his settling in the parish, the character of the 
labouring population was very bad, and it continued deteriorating 
till 1822; their habits grew more and more dissolute, and the 
average quality of their industry lower, while their demeanour 
got more and more turbulent and disorderly. Mr. Bauser gave 
me a great number of instances in proof of these general as- 
sertions, but I do not think it necessary to detail them ; I was 
completely satisfied of the fact. The parish weekly pay-room 
Mr. Bauser declares was a constant scene of disorder and 
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violence ; he, as overseer^ was constantly threatened^ and on 
three occasions was personally assaulted, for which the offenders 
were committed to the house of correction. The women were 
equally violent with the men; remembers a woman seizing a 
sum of money (5s.) on the pay table, sayins she would have it, 
and getting clear off with it. In general, tne day following the 
weekly pay there were from 8 to 12 cases before the petty 
sessions, between paupers and himself ; sometimes there might 
be only 3, but has known as many as 20. The behaviour of the 

Eaupers was frequentlv violent in the justice room. Has heard 
is predecessor say that he was constantly treated in a similar 
manner, and in general Mr. Bauser declares, that the labouring 
population of the parish was a terror to the authorities, and 
that the burdens and troubles caused by them were annually 
increasing. 

Various plans and expedients were tried from 1813 to 1821 
for remedying these evils, but nothing produced any benefit till 
the adoption of the new system recommended by Mr. Nicholls. 

Since that time the character of the population, and their 
habits, have entirely changed, and their former state has gra- 
dually passed into one of order, happiness and prudence. 

The prudence and economy, the desire of having comfortable 
homes, exhibits itself in a great variety of ways ; for instance, 
many now keep pigs who did not and would not have done 
so before, because the fact of their being known to possess 
them would have precluded them from any claim on the parish ; 
they are more anxious now to hire bits of garden ground for 
cultivation at odd hours; their cottages are better furnished; 
the men keep more at home, and are less at alehouses ; are 
more independent in their characters altogether. He knows 
that they oring up their children with a scorn of pauperism ; 
does not believe that they would wish to change to their former 
state if they could ; believes so because many of those who used 
to hate and revile him as overseer, are now quite changed, 
have saved money and placed it in the savings bank, of which 
they know he is secretary, and never show any jealousy of his 
being acquainted with the amount of their savings. 

Besides, they have themselves told him they are better off^ 
and it is notoriously the fact. Though he collects money for the 
poor rates, and all their cottages are now assessed, none of the 
labouring class now are ever uncivil to him. Has observed since 
cottages were rated, that the tenants become very jealous of 
those who receive relief; they give him such information as they 
think will prevent his granting relief where it is not merited ; 
will often come to his house and tell him when they think he 
has been imposed upon by any one pretending to be ill. Since 
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cottages were rated^ such as apply for relief without real necessity 
are looked upon very shily by others ; they call it ^' attempting 
to impose Jon one another/' They are very jealous of those 
who receive relief^ thinking and saying it is given out of their 
earnings. Such as receive relief now at the parish table take it 
with gratitude. 

The whole of this change Mr. Bauser attributes to the parish 
having in 1821 resolved to cive no relief^ except in the work- 
house; establishing newJreguTations there; refusing to pay rents; 
rating cottages, and acting upon this system consistently. No 
general notice of any intended change was given, but it was 
understood, among the magistrates, that this method was to be 
tried and supported. 

Therefore when any able-bodied labourer applied for relief he 
gave him an order to enter the workhouse ; the next day the 
pauper called him before the magistrates, who dismissed the 
complaint as soon as they heard that he had tendered the man 
an order on the workhouse. 

This was all that was done. The paupers one after another, 
finding they got no money, betook themselves by degrees to do 
the best they could for themselves. 

At first there was every now and then some turbulence, but 
the whole change was carried into eflTect within a year from the 
time it was commenced. 

Mr. Bauser confirms what was told me by Mr. Hilditch, the 
overseer at Lynn, and by several others, indeed, I believe I may 
say by all to whom I have put the question, that a considerable 
part of what the paupers receive at the parish table is im- 
mediately after spent in drink.* 

John Sandover has been head constable at Southwell for 31 
years ; in that capacity has acquired an extensive knowledge of 
the habits and character of the labouring population of the 
parish. 

Remembers that previous to 1821, there were generally 12 
pauper cases before the justices every week ; their manner was 
quite commanding ; has heard them threaten magistrates often ; 
has been obliged to put then out of the justice-room ; has taken 
up several for striking Mr. Bauser the overseer, at different 
times. Their wives were very violent ; would go to the over- 
seer, and would not leave the premises without having something. 
He used to be sent for to get them off; they used to say it was 



* Some one told me at Southwell (but my memorandum does not enable me 
to give the name of my informant, though I believe it was Bauser), that the 
publicans complained very much of the change, as after it, there was not near 
80 much money spent with them as before. 
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their right Considers all this was owing to their having relief 
in the manner they had^ and to paying rents of their cottages. 

It took about a year to change Uiis state of things ; now never 
hears of. any violence ; they very rarely come to ask for relief. 
It is a very long tirae^ several years, since there has been any 
pauper case before the Bench ; the labouring class is altogether 
altered for the better hereabouts ; their condition is much bet- 
tered; they labour better, are more their own masters, seem 
more independent, really does not think the^ would change back 
again if thev could; seem to have a spirit now to* labour and 
maintain their families better. He is a nursery gardener ; em* 
ploys^two to four men, and often more ; gives them 10^, 1 1«, and 129. 
per week ; knows they can live very comfortably and bring up 
their children well on that, with what their wives earn. Before 
the change, he never would take any man who had parish relief, 
as they were idle and insolent; goes into the cottages of labourers 
constantly ; is sure they are better off in food, and clothing, and 
furniture than formerly. 

Wages are something better than they used to be. Since 
their cottages are rated, are jealous of others who get relief while 
they are paying it. They do not like it; they will upbraid 
them, say it is a shame thev should work to support them. The 
farmers were at first unwilling for the change: ''You see, sir, 
they had little advantages in getting their wages helped," but 
thinks they are reconciled to it now ; does not hear farmers grum- 
bling about wages now, and wages seem more equalized, more 
regular from year to year than they used to be. 

T^Clerk of Petty Sessions had been in his situation for three 
years ; told me there might have been three cases of paupers 
summoning overseers in that time, and perhaps the same number 
of overseers summoning paupers, but upon looking over his book 
of minutes could not find them. They were at any rate not 
summonses but complaints. 

William Wass, governor of Southwell workhouse, was ap- 
pointed 12 years ago; previously was a small farmer in this 
county, and in Lincolnshire : is a native of a neighbouring 
parish. 

When he came to the workhouse, there were 80 inmates, men, 
women, and children ; no discipline among them ; went in and 
out when they liked ; lived altogether in the same room ; one 
woman had two bastard children bom in the house during her 
stay in it. Another had been sent in seven years before with a 
bastard child, and had lived in it ever since ; said it was a very 
comfortable place to live in. All the orders he received from 
Captain Nicholls and Mr. Bauser when he was appointed 
governor, were :— 
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1. To separate the men and women. 

2. To prevent any from going out or seeing visitors^ and to 
make them keep regular hours. 

3. To prevent smoking. 

4. To disallow beer. 

5. To find them work. 

6. To treat and feed them well. 

He acted on this plan, and in the first year the 80 dwindled 
down to 30, and in the second to 11. 

If they misbehaved themselves very grossly, I had authority to 
imprison them in a solitary cell with the consent of the overseer. 
But never since I have been governor have I had occasion to 
imprison but one person, a woman who was a violent idiot. 

To the violent turbulent young paupers who came in, 
swearing they would beat the parish, I gave bones or stones 
to break in the yard — ^had a hammer made on purpose. Only 
had occasion to try two with the bone plan. One said imme- 
diately, that he would never break bones for the parish when 
he could go out and get something for breaking stones for 
others ; and he went out next day. The other said it hurt his 
back to bend so much, and he would start the next day, which he 
did. A third had a hole to dig, which he liked so little that 
he went off the third day. He had been for nine or ten years 
before one of the most troublesome men in the parish^ but be 
went off very quietly, saying, that he did not complain of the 
victuals or accommodation, but if he was to work, would work 
for himself; he has never troubled the parish since, and nowget3 
his own living in a brick yard, and by thrashing, and other jobs, 
and has done so ever since. 

The violence of the inmates ceased altogether within two 
months after he was governor ; at first they threatened a good 
deal, and one man doubled his fist at him. 

Thinks a more turbulent set than the Southwell labourers was 
never known before the change in 1821. There were quarrels 
every night, and most of them from time to time receiving relief; 
now the whole are quiet and industrious, and the whole popula- 
tion supports itself m comfort. He knows that they themselves 
are now elad of the change ; has heard the very same people 
who used to abuse Captain NichoUs for ceasing to pay their 
rents and depriving them of relief, now say that he was the best 
man that ever came into the town, for he taught them to support 
themselves by their own industry. They used to hate Mr. Bauser 
the overseer, now they bear him no ill will — say commonly that 
SO might come into office and not treat them so well. 

Believes there are 40 people in the town itself who used to have 
relief constantly and their rents paid, who now own their pigs and 
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kili one erery year. One man who always had reh'ef besides 
his rent, has since the change brought up six children, kills 
a pig regularly every year, and last year killed two of 30 stone. 
Attributes all this change to throwing them on their own re- 
sources. Since cottages are assessed they grumble at any man 
who is idle and drunken being allowed relief if his wife or child 
is ill, but never grumble if the man is industrious. 

Does not think there is any difficulty in the way of making the 
change, any further than being steady and consistent in it^ but it 
is troublesome at first 

I collected more evidence of this nature, but I think it need- 
less to specify it. A consideration of the analysed statement of 
parish expenditure in conjunction with the evidence of Bauser, 
Sandover and Wass, will show that the state of pauperism^ after 
having existed in full force at Southwell, and with all its evil 
attributes, has been completely extinguished there, and that the 
moral condition of the labouring class has been raised to that 
degree of independence and comfort which it is so desirable that it 
should universally enjoy. 

I remained some time at Southwell. I learnt from every 
quarter that the actual condition and character of the labouring 
class was entirely different from what they had formerly been. 
lie state of the parish was changed altogether ; the opulent no 
longer complained of the burthens caused to them by the poor ; 
the poor no longer carried on a petty warfare of deceit and pil- 
fering against the rich ; having themselves become rich in their 
way, they are tranquil and orderly in the possession or ex- 
pectancy of comforts procured by the sweat of their brows ; a 
tonie of moral feeling has sprung up among them, and new notions 
on the subjects of rights and property. They respect in 
others what they value in themselves. They look with aversion 
on the idle^ profligate, or impudent impostor who would defraud 
the parish, co-operating with the parish authorities in exposing 
his pretensions, and in preventing him from fixing himself on the 
rates to which they contribute. But I cannot conclude my account 
of the place without mentioning a point ^'which is to me very 
interesting, as showing how proper pride and a sense of coming 
independence besan to emerge from the corruption which 
pauperism engenders, the instant that Captain Nicholls had 
introduced his powerful correctives. 

The parish paid as much as 184/. per annum for rents of 
cottages. After Captain Nicholls had succeeded in abolishing 
this custom, his next step was to assess all the cottages to the 
rates. When he had succeeded in carrying this measure, he 
directed the permanent overseer to give formal receipts to the 
payers^ though for sums no greater than 2id. or 3d, 
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The poor looked upon these receipts in the light of testimo- 
nials of their independence^ and proud of showing that they^ as 
well as their richer neighbours, contributed to the parish burdens, 
they hung them up in the windows of their cottages. Captain 
NichoUs had ordered the overseer to treat them, when he was 
receiving their contributions, with respect, but he was surprised 
at this unexpected result, and at finding that they were loth to 
be in arrear, and that they generally brought their money without 
solicitation on the day it was due. 

This anecdote Captain Nichols gave me himself when I saw 
him at Birmingham, where he now manages the Bank of England 
branch bank. 

The success of the measures adopted at Southwell and Bing« 
ham, in repressing pauperism, led to the incorporation of 49 

Parishes in the hundred of Thurgarton under Mr. Gilbert's act 
^hey built a workhouse at Upton, about half a mile from South- 
well, of which the Rev. Mr. Becher became the visitor. I 
examined it in company with that gentleman ; I saw and con- 
versed with the guardians of 35 of these parishes, and they all 
assured me that great benefit had arisen from the association. 
The following is an extract from my minutes of what they stated: 
'^ Since the incorporation the demeanour of applicants for relief 
has altered for the better ; many are now driven to exert them- 
selves, who, before the workhouse was built, would have succeeded 
in fixing themselves on the rates; the number of applications 
has diminished; they could not say whether the labourers had 
or not become more saving since, but they thought there vras a 
somewhat greater demand for gardens, and that many hired and 
v?orked them who previously would not have done so; they 
thought thev were in general more industrious than before ; they 
attributed these efllects to the applicants knowing that they v?ould 
have no money, but would be sent to the workhouse." 

I obtained from Mr. Becher the medium, or average annual 
expenditure on account of the poor, of 38 of these 49 parishes 
for the three years ending Lady-day 1823. This sum amounted 
to 5,073/. The same 38 parishes expended only 4,3642. 14s. Id. 
for the year ending Lady-day, 1832. The diminution of 7(^. is 
not considerable, but from the progress of pauperism during 
those nine years in parishes where nothing has been done to 
check it, we are justified in concluding that the workhouse has 
been of great service to the incorporation. The population of 
the 38 parishes in question amounts to about 10,000. 

An incorporated house of industry, at Basford, four miles from 
Nottingham, for 40 parishes, was established in 1815. Though 
there is a wide practical distinction between a house in which 
paupers are managed with a view to obtaining some profit from their 
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labour^ and one in which the only object is to make the labour in 
the house more disagreeable than labour in general (which latter 
was the plan pursued by Mr. Lowe and Captain Nicholls)^ yet 
from what I learnt while inspecting the house at Basford^ and from 
persons of all ranks residing in parishes belonging to the incor- 
poration, it has been o( great service in keeping down the rates. 

There are defects in the actual system of incorporation under 
Gilbert's Act, which render houses of industry less effective en- 
gines for repressing pauperism than well disciplined parish work- 
houses. The parishes which subscribe to incorporations are not 
compelled to administer relief through them, and as, besides the 
fixed annual subscription^ they are charged a certain rate per 
head for every pauper whom they send to the incorporated work- 
bouse, amounting (let it be supposed) to two or three shillings a 
week ; the overseers of the incorporated parishes are sometimes 
averse to incur this latter expense, and are so short sighted as to 
make a money allowance to a pauper, provided the amount of it 
is less than the weekly cost of his maintenance in the house, 
thinking that they thus save a few shillings to their parish. This 
proceeding destroys the whole efficiency of the workhouse as an 
engine for compelling men to depend on their own exertions, but 
overseers rarely perceive, like Mr. Bamett of Nottingham, in 
what the real secret of parish economy consists. ProBt from the 
labour of paupers is a tempting object, but it is found to elude 
the grasp. 

Another striking example of the efficacy of the workhouse 
method is afforded by the parish of Llangaddock in Brecon. I 
received an account of it by the kindness of a friend. 

Its population is not given in the Returns, but its poor rates 
appear to have been 

£. s. d. 

In 1822 585 13 

1823 474 9 

1824 . . . . . 322 8 

My informant writes, " the parish is in extent a circle whose 
diameter is about five miles ; at one of the extreme points there 
is a manufactory ; in two adjoining parishes there are also manu- 
factories ; the population may be said to be two parts out of three 
agricultural." 

** During the year 1820 or 1821 poor rates became very 
burdensome ; we placed the parish unaer Mr. Sturges Bourne^s 
Act ; we made a small poor-house out of some houses adjoining 
one another, borrowing 300/. upon the security of the rates. 
All persons applying for relief were compelled to move into the 
poor-house or go witnout.^ 
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*^ Before this we were paying 1 1 and 12 shillings in the pound 
for poor-rate. After the workhouse had been established three 
years, it fell to 5s. 6d. and we had also paid off the 3002; 
borrowed.'* 

The parish of Uley, in Gloucestershire, appears to afford the 
most striking example of any with which I am acquainted, of the 
benefits which the workhouse plan of administering the poor 
laws is capable of conferring upon the labouring class as well as 
the rate-payers. 

No parish in any part of England can be more disadvantage- 
ously placed for the application of any method which aims at the 
repression of pauperism than Uley. It is situated in the midst 
of the manufacturing district of Gloucestershire^ where, but a 
short time since, was the chief seat of the fabrication of fine 
woollens ; a manufacture which has been gradually leaving this 
part of the country, and settling elsewhere. It is consequently 
more difficult here than in most places for a labourer, thrown on 
his own resources, to succeed m finding occupation. Messrs. 
Horner and Woolriche, who visited this district, as Factory 
Commissioners, during May of 1833, expressed themselves 
as follows : " We have visited, Uley, Dursley, Wotton Under- 
edge, and Kingwood and Charfield, a short way distant from the 
latter town. The manufacture of superfine broad cloth, kersey- 
mere, and other woollen fabrics, is carried on at all those places ; 
but in the parish of Uley, in the town of Dursley, and in the 
town and immediate neighbourhood of Wotton Underedge, we 
found many mills which have been shut up for a lopg time, some 
as much as three years ; and such has been the decay of trade 
in those neighbourhoods, that out of the 19 names contained in 
the list sent to us, by the Central Board, as manufacturers in 
Wotton Underedge, and to whom they had sent printed queries, 
twelve have for some time been either bankrupt or have given 
up their manufacture.^* 

The following account of what has occurred at Uley, is derived 
from the personal and written communications of Mr. Baker. 
This gentleman is the largest landed proprietor in the parish, 
and a magistrate of the county. After having witnessed, year 
after year, the various evil effects of pauperism developing them- 
selves wider and wider, capitalists throwing up farms, and wish- 
ing to divest themselves of other leasehold engagements, and 
paupers increasing in numbers as well as in rapacity and tur- 
bulence, he was induced, at the urgent instance of his friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Lowe of Bingham, to try the plan of a well-disciplined 
workhouse, and he commenced operations in the month of 
August 1830. 

The whole of the parish belongs to five or six proprietors. 
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8 16 8 



£. s. d. 



niie population, according to the returns of 1831^ is S,641, and 

is chiefly manuracturing. None but the best operatives can, 

however, at present secure employment, the second rate class 

liaving been compelled, by the decay of the manufacture, to seek 

such other occupations as they can find : and there is no sort of 

employment for the chief part of the women and children. There 

tioere six manufactories mfull employ ; three of these are entirely 

closed, and the tenant of a fourtli, belonging to Mr. Baker, 

wishes to resign his lease, notwithstanding an abatement of 40 

per cent, which Mr. Baker has made in his rent 

£, s, d. 
For the Year ending March 1827, 
the whole Sum expended in 
maintaining the Poor was . . 2,087 19 
From which deduct the value 
of the Labour done by Pau- 
pers, equal to 

Net Amount of the Cost of the 
Poor for 1827 

For the Year ending March 1828, 
the whole Cost of the Poor was, 

simUarly 2,393 17 8 

Deduct value of Paupers' 

Labour 5 8 5 

Net Amount, &c. &c. for 1828 

For the Year ending March 1829, 
the whole Cost of the Poor was. 



8J 



2,079 2 4 



2,388 9 3 



1,903 5 2 J 



similarly 1,917 13 

Deduct value of Paupers' 

Labour 14 8 6 

Net Amount, &c. &c. for 1829 

For the Year ending March 1830, 
the whole Cost of the Poor was, 

similarly 3,230 

Deduct value of Paupers' 

Labour 4 5 

Net Amount, &c.&c. for 1830 . . 7^. T" 3,185 14 6 

Thus the expense of maintaining the Uley poor appears to have 
been ranging from two to three thousand pounds per annum, and 
in 1830, as will be subsequently shown, about one thousand 
persons were in the habit of receiving parish relief. 

Such was the state of things when, after the requisite preliminary 
arrangements, the parish began, in August 1830, to administer 
rehef through the medium of a well-disciplined workhouse. 
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The following statement of the monthly cost of the poor 
begins four months previous to the regulation of the workhouse, 
and is continued down to the end of August 1832. Its gradusd 
and steady decrease, through the winters as well as through the 
summers, is worthy of remark. 



Monthly Pat, ending £, 8, d, 

19 April 1830 . . 220 5 6 
17 May — .. 194 18 1 
14 June — . . 202 10 

3 July — •. 182 12 5 

Workhouse regulated 
23 Aug. 1830 . • 158 5 

20 Sept. — 



18 Oct. — 

15 Nov. — 

18 Dec. — 

15 Jan. 1831 

7 Feb. — 

7 March — 

4 April — 

2 May — 

30 May — 



5 
143 15 7 
146 17 
139 19 6 
156 14 1 
154 16 4 

163 18 9 

164 9 1 
121 1 11 
116 18 4 
124 1 



Monthly Pay, ending 

27 June 1831 . 
25 July — . 
22 Aug. — . 
19 Sept. — . 
17 Oct — . 
14 Nov. — . 
12 Dec. — . 

9 Jan. 1832 . 

6 Feb. — . 

5 March — . 



£. s. 
113 7 
105 15 

99 3 



111 

100 

92 

99 



98 18 
94 6 
104 



d. 
4 
5 

5 
6 
8 
1 
6 
8 
1 10 



7 

9 
5 



(A month deficient here.) 

7 May 
II June 

2 July 
30 July 
27 Aug. 



82 9 1 

— . . 86 1 11 

— . . 81 18 5 

— . . 72 12 6 

— . . 70 16 10 



In a letter which I have received from Mr. Baker while pre- 
paring this report for the press, dated Nov. 15, 1833, he favours 
me with the following additional information on the topic of ex- 
penditure : 

" From the appointment of the overseers in March this year, 
viz. 1833, the weekly expenditure on account of the poor has been 
as follows : 





£. 


s. 


d. 






£. s. 


d. 


1st week 


... 18 


17 


6 


14th week 


... 17 1 


4 


2d 


... 16 


13 


8 


15th 




... 15 13 


1 


3d 


... 15 


16 


9 


16th 




... 13 19 


2 


4th 


... 16 


3 


5 


17th 




... 14 6 


8 


5th 


... 17 


6 


10 


1 8th 




... 15 12 


8 


6th 


... 15 


13 


5 


19th 




... 15 10 


7 


7th 


... 17 


10 


3 


20th 




... 14 1 


8 


8th — ending May 13, 14 


6 





21st 


c 


jfidiiigAug. 12, 13 8 


7 


9th 


... 16 


4 


5 


22d 




... 14 9 


7 


10th 


... 14 


2 


3 


23d 




... 14 9 


7 


11th — 


... 14 


16 


10 


24th 




... 15 17 





12th 


. . . 13 


9 


6 


25th 




... 13 16 


5 


13th 


... 16 





7 


26th 




... 15 4 


1 


Total for 1st 


quarter 207 


1 


5 






193 10 


5 




T 






Add 1st 


quarter . 207 1 
arl833.£400 11 


5 


Total Expen 


1 

se of Uley Poor for tin 


B 1st half ye 


10 
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Mr. Baker continues in his letter to say — 

" The expense of theirs* half year, commencing March 1832, 
vras 5247. 4^. 6dL, from which deduct 400/. 1 \s. \Od.y the expense 
of the first half of the present year, and the reduction appears to 
be 123/. 12ii. Scf. Now, as I find that, since we have acted upon 
the present system^ the expenses of the second halves have 
always been less than those of \\\e first halves, it is probable that 
we shall get through the present year for a sum not exceeding 
800/., being less by about 1,200/. than what we expended in the 
year ending March 1831 ; and less by nearly ityAOOL than what 
we expended in the year which preceded that, and which was the 
last of the old system/' 

These statements make it sufficiently evident that the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws through the medium of a strictly 
disciplined workhouse has been eminently beneficial to the rate- 
payers. What have been the efiects of the system upon the con* 
dition of those classes for whose especial benefit the poor laws 
have been enacted ? 

The following extracts from a letter dated 30th December, 
1830, addressed by Mr. Baker to Dr. Cooke, chairman of the 
quarter sessions, will serve to show how speedily an improvement 
both in the conduct and condition of the working class began to 
exhibit itself after the paupers found that they had no other 
choice than the alternatives of work on their own account, or 
work and restraint in the parish workhouse. 

Mr. Baker in describing the state of the parish previous to 
August 1830, says — 

*' The rates were becoming more and more frequent, and the means 
of paying them decreasing ; one farm was actually unoccupied for a 
month or two, the tenant having declined and no one else having offered 
to occupy it rent free and pay the rates. The poor were mostly without 
employ, and many groups of 8 or 10 able men might be seen standing 
about who frequency insulted the parish officers, and many of the 
payers to the rates, threatening them with still heavier burdens. On pay 
days they have broken open die door of the room where the overseers 
were, and their conduct was such that it has been found necessary to 
have a constable in attendance to keep them quiet. Those for whom the 
parish found work were paid by the day and did little or nothing* Those 
who were employed by farmers were equally idle and intractable, 
and by their idleness and misconduct obliged the farmers to dismiss 
them ; for which they confessed again and again that they did not care, 
because if they had no work the parish was obliged to maintain them. 
For these things they were seldom punished. Few complaints were 
made, and of those few the evidence was seldom such as to enable magis- 
trates to convict them. I was told that in a neighbouring parish work 
was openly refused, confessedly because the parish supported them 

t2 
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without it. I was once present at a vestry meeting at Uley, when an able 
man acknowledged he might have work as a bricklayer's labourer, 
which would bring him in 25. a day ; that he could also get employ- 
ment for his family, some of whom were old enough to maintain. them- 
selves ; but he refused to do it unless the overseers would give him a 
loom in which he had worked, but which belonged to the parish. I 
have myself found work for some who acknowledged that they would 
rather be at home and idle on parish pay, than with me where they 
earned 9^. a week and their drink. It should be observed, however, 
that those who were least willing to work were those whose families 
were numerous and young ; because the allowance^ as usually made to 
each individual of a family , being the same, and the small children not 
being able to consume their shares, it is quite clear that the parents of 
such families can live far better than those whose children are older or 
not so numerous, or than single people can afford, to do. 

** The case is now very different (December 30, 1830) : no groups of 
people are seen hanging about the streets in idleness, no insults or 
threats are offered to the parish officers, no apparent discontent ; every 
one is anxious to get work and keep it ; I am now employing severd 
hands. Whenever I go to them I am asked by others to take them 
also ; and if I tell an unmarried man that I can employ him for only 
one or two days in the week, because I must employ his neighbour who 
has a family for three or four, he sees the propriety of it, and is satisfied. 
If he can get no work for the other four or five days he lives by fiii- 
gality through the week on what he gets from me. If he can get another 
job, it is the better for him. 

" On looking into the list of persons who have been received into the 
workhouse during the summer, arid who have left it by their own desire, 
to receive reduced pay, or no pay at all (and no one will think work is 
in more plenty now, in December, than it was then) I asked where this 
or that man was now at work, and I generally found that he was in 
employ somewhere in the parish. Less money is now paid to the poor 
every week, by a vast deal, than was paid last June ; and yet there are 
no more applications than there were then, and the people in general, as 
I have shown above, are improved. This is precisely the effect which 
has been produced at Southwell, Bingham, Putney, and in all the parishes 
where the rates have been greatly but judiciously reduced, by throwing 
the poor on their own resources as much as was practicable, whether by 
the workhouse system alone or by any other means connected with it. 
Into this I wish to court inquiry as much as possible, because of the 
difficulty which I had to bring my own mind to credit it ; but the facts 
which I have seen, added to those which I had before read, leave no 
possibility of doubt." 

Thus in a few months after the workhouse had been regulated 
on sound principles, — at a time of the year when it is most diffi- 
cult to procure work, — the customary groups of idle paupers had 
disappeared from the streets, and a change for the better began 
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to be visible in the character of the labouring class. I append 
a copy of the Rules,* drawn up by Mr. Baker, for the regulat'oi 
of the Uley workhouse, and I would seriously inquire *' whether 
a person, declaring that he is unable to maintain nimself and his 
family by his own exertions, has even the shadow of a right to 
complain that the community should annex to his availing him- 
self of the maintenance which it consents to provide for him, such 
terms as are found in those rules ?" That ne may be unwilling 
to take the maintenance on those terms, and prefer maintaining 
himself by the sweat of his brow, is very probable. But can it 
be pretended for one moment that any man in real necessity — 
that any one in actual want of food, clothes and fuel, and inca- 
pable of discovering the means of procuring them, would hesitate 
to accept these blessings on the terms of submitting to the rules 
of Uley workhouse ? For it is to this point that I am anxious to 
fix attention ; the pauper applicant is either a poor man, a man 
in want of every thing, or he is not ; which is the real state of 
tile fact, as regards each applicant, it is impossible to ascertain, 
and, in some instances, the applicant himself may hardly know 
what contingent resources he really possesses at the time of his 
application. Now the workhouse puts the question, and receives a 
true answer. If the applicant is really in want of food, fuel, 
clothes and lodging, and is conscious tnat his utmost efforts will 
fail in procuring them, can it be doubted that he will accept 
them with gratitude in the workhouse ? If, on the contrary, he 
is secretly conscious of ability to procure them for himself, the 
restraint of the workhouse prompts him to the trial. If he 
succeed, he was clearly no object for public bounty. If he fail, 
the harbour is still open to him ; ana he that cannot maintain 
himself is not to be pitied because the public attaches to the 
privilege of being maintained at the public expense, the condition 
that the pauper shall receive his food at stated hours, shall keep 
himself ctesOfi, and work. 

- Butihe indirect consequences of this method of proceeding 
are those which are so eminently worthy of remark. New life, 
new energy is infused into the constitution of the pauper ; he is 
aroused like one from sleep ; his relation with all his neighbours, 
high and low, is changed; he surveys his former employers with 
new eyes. He begs a job — he will not take a denial — he dis- 
covers that every one wants something to be done. He desires 
to make up this man's hedges, to clear out another man's ditches, 
to grub stumps out of hedgerows for a third ; nothing can escape 
his eye, and he is ready to turn his hand to any thing. Messrs. 

• See Appendix. 
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Senior and Coulson, who met Mr. Baker with me in the autumn 
of 1833, will remember his description of the various benefits 
that had resulted to the working class at Uley, from change in 
the mode of administering parish relief: he dwelt upon the fact 
of the poor having become orderly, industrious and thriving ; 
upon their having discovered for themselves, as soon as the 
restraint and discipline of the workhouse had awakened their 
dormant energies, new modes of employment, which were entirely 
unexpected ; and when we bear in mind the peculiarly unfavour- 
able circumstances in which the parish of Uley was placed by 
the decay of the woollen manufacture; the statement which I 
shall presently submit, of the condition of paupers and poor in 
1839, after they had been thrown on their own resources, will 
convince even the most sceptical of the advantages which the 
labouring class will derive from an administration of the poor 
laws on the sole principle of making parish relief the host 
eligible means to which a labouring man can resort for gaining a 
livelihood. 

The alterations in the customary manner of administering the 
poor laws attracted much attention in the neighbourhood, and 
gave rise, in the first instance, to various misconceptions. Though 
the new system, from the salutary effect which it has manifestly 
produced on the comforts and welfare of the working class, has 
finally dispelled whatever resembled opposition, and may now 
(November 1833) be considered as well established in the good 
opinion of the neighbourhood ; yet it may not be without advan* 
tage to take a view of the misapprehensions which at first existed 
regarding it, since they appear to be such as may be generally 
expected to arise. 

They seem to take their origin in those common notions and 
feelings on the subject of charity, which it is thought so praise- 
worthy to indulge, and which prompt to an instant alleviation of 
distress, or of what appears to be distress, without pausing to 
incjiuire whether the ultindate consequences of the act are bene- 
ficial or pernicious. Such feelings, unfortunately for the interest 
and happiness of the working classes, have been too prevalent. 
Under their influence benevolence is hastily confounded with 
beneficence, and those salutary measures whicn produce ultimate 
good by compelling the pauper to be himself the agent in re- 
lieving himself, and thus force him into a station of independence, 
are thought to savour of harshness. 
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Extracts from Communications of Mr. Baker, December 5, 1932. 

^' It is said to be unjust to make a workhouse a penitentiary 
for the punishment of poverty , occasioned by misfortune, as a 
crime. The workhouse is not a penitentiary, nor is it intended 
to^ nor does it^ punish poverty. It is an asylum in which an 
unfortunate pauper may with certainty find meat, drink, lodging, 
fire and clothings so long as his necessities require his residence 
there, but he is at liberty to leave it whenever he pleases. Such 
an asylum with its restrictions, is a benefit conferred upon the 
poor ; but as the inmates of workhouses are generally tne most 
reprobate and vicious, such as have few motives for going out 
except for vicious or immoral practices, by which they would be 
the pests of society, and which would enable them to bring in- 
fectious diseases into the house ; they are wisely restricted from 
leaving it unless they can show good cause for doing so, but if 
they can, a power is as wisely entrusted to the governor to let 
them go. Such a place is no penitentiary, nor can that be called 
a punishment which is endured voluntarily, and which may end 
whenever he who endures it chooses that it should cease. 

'^ It has been said that many respectable poor persons are 
now starving in Uley from a dread of the workhouse. — I know 
no such persons, but I have very lately heard of one woman who 
is in distress, and who said that if she took her family to it, they 
should all live much better than they now do, but the character 
of the inmates was so exceedingly bad, that she did not choose 
to be among them with her family. 

'* TTie quantity of meat given in one or two instances was 
complained of as being too small. It is said too that the dietary 
of the workhouse is lower than that of the prisons — ^perhaps it 
may be so; but it is very much more for each adult than he 
could have on the usual allowance which the magistrates would 
order if he were out of the house ; until it shall be proved that 
an increase of diet is necessary for the health of the inmates^ 
magistrates, it is believed, will hardly lay the burden of any 
additional expense on parishes on this account ; even if nothing 
more than this could be said against doing so, they have a right 
to maintain their poor in their house as cheaply as they can, but 
they are called on to do no more than is necessary to ensure 
their health. 

*' Uley having set the example by introducing these rules, the 
other parishes in the neighbourhood followed it by adopting 
them, but they did no more as I believe. I have not heard that 
any attempt has been made to reduce the allowance or to throw 
the poor on their own resources. The only benefit that can have 
arisen is, that if the rule&i have been well followed up, the inmates 
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,of the houses have been kept in better order^ but industry and 
frngRh'ty, and the inclination to find work, can hardly have been 
increased. It has been said though (but I much doubt it) that 
the payments have decreased^ and that the woods j the potatoe 
and turnip grounds, the wheatsheaves, gardens, orchards and 
game, together with systematic plunder most difficult to detect, 
with housebreakings and wholesale robberies, have made up the 
deficiencies which the vestries have denied. If other parishes 
have decreased their payments at ail^ I believe it to have been 
done in a small degree, and without any other, view than that of 
saving a few shillings. At Uley, before the workhouse was 
opened, the pays amounted to about 50/. per week, since then 
they have gradually decreased through winter and summer, and 
they now average about 20L including the expenses of the food 
consumed in the workhouse, in which there are about 40 inmates. 
On the above suggestion being made to me, I observed that no 
person had in Uley been charged with felony (I do not say com- 
mitted) since October 1831, the usual average having been about 
six in a year for the last few years ; the answer made was, that 
this was the worst feature of all, for that it showed that crimes 
were so systematically committed as to escape detection. To 
ascertain this, I inquired at a vestry meeting which was attended 
by about a dozen persons from different parts of the parish, 
whether any of them had been plundered or injured in any way 
worth mentioning, by any persons who had not been discovered: 
they all assured me they had not, and that they had not heard 
of any one who had. In addition to this, I was assured by the 
constable that if it had not been for the misbehaviour of some 
paupers, and that some persons had not paid their rates, he 
should hardly have seen a summons or a warrant since he had 
been in office ; that some few years ago he had served the same 
office, and that he then had much more to do. I am in possession 
of certificates from him and from the churchwardens, that in 
their opinion crime has decreased since the pays have been 
lessened ; and also from others who have paid very great attention 
to the poor for many years, that their condition is amended 
within the last two years, and that the men are more inclined' to 
expend on their families that money which they now earn by 
their labour, than that which they used to receive for doing 
nothing. With respect to game, lam told that it is not difficult 
now to find a few pheasants and a good many rabbits in my 
woods ; some years ago I gave up shooting in them because I 
never could find any thing. I have no gamekeeper there, nor have 
I made any attempt to preserve it, and this is well known at Uley. 
" That depredations to an extent worth mentioning have not 
lately been committed in the parish, seems pretty clear from what 
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b:«s been said, and if the Uley people have committed them else- 
where, it must follow that within two years they hare, all at once, 
(For had it been otherwise, the number of commitments would 
have gradually decreased) become such adepts in vice, that they 
can escape when those of other parishes cannot, and even then it 
is very odd that they should not plunder in the parish as they 
used to do. It is still more extraordinary that game should 
increase there when every one knows that no attempt is made to 
protect it, and therefore, that it may be poached at any time 
without fear of detection. 

. /^ It is also said that confinement is carried to such an extent 
in the workhouse, that persons are not allowed to go out of it, 
even to complain to a magistrate, and that they have repeatedly 
been obliged to scale the walls for this purpose. On inquiry I 
have found that one woman who was there with a bastard child 
climbed over it, and g6t away, and left her child behind her : but 
that no other person has ever scaled the walls for that or for any 
other purpose. A man named Tilly told me that he had once or 
twice been refused leave to go out for this purpose. Griffiths, 
who keeps the house, denies that he ever refused him or any one 
else this permission. Tilley told me, that he never made any 
complaint to a magistrate of this, that he never scaled the 
palls himself y nor did he ever hear of any one who did. 

^^ The clothing has been complained of, particularly the linen. 
It was intended that each pauper should wear his or her own 
linen, and none was provided by the parish. No complaint (to 
the best of my recollection) was ever made at a vestry meeting, 
regarding the linen, and that linen which was exhibited at the 
petty sessions, and, no doubt most justly objected to, was the 
property of the paupers themselves, and not of the parish. 

^' It has been said that no pay has been given out of the 
workhouse since it has been opened; it woula have been hard, 
indeed, had this been so. Pays have been reduced, it is true, in 
many instances below the county allowance, and the paupers, 
having had the offer of the reduced pay, or of the workhouse, 
have chosen the former, and found work. In most cases it has 
been lessened from time to time as they could find work, and in 
sev^eral instances it has ceased altogether on account of their 
finding enough to support them ; but there are still many who 
receive pay out of doors. Few or no pays of infirm persons have 
been decreased, and several have been increased. 

^* The intention of the system is to afford to the impotent and 
to the sick all manner of reasonable comfort, and from these we 
have never, that I know of, had one complaint ; also to provide 
for those who are able to work, the necessaries of life, but 
nothing more, tp keep them closely to work, and in all respects 
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under such restrictions^ that though no man who was really in 
want would hesitate a moment to comply with them^ yet that 
he would submit to them no longer than he could help ; that he 
would rather do his utmost to find work, by which he could 
support himself than accept parish pay. The efiect aimed at 
is prospective^ not retrospective. That it is not so difficult for 
them to find work for themselves as it is generally believed to be, 
is proved from the shortness of the time that, with not above two 
or three exceptions, any able-bodied person has remained in the 
house; and by a list which has been made of more than 1,000 
persons who were on the parish books, and who now can be 

5 roved to be otherwise maintained chiefly by their own exertions, 
'he list shows what they used to receive, and for whom they 
now work. All who received parish pay before the workhouse 
was opened, are accounted for, excepting about 8 or 10. Some 
few have left the parish, but not many. About 500 are now on 
the books, and most of those on reduced pay. I did not advise 
the introduction of the plan till I had read much and thought 
much, and till I had removed many doubts by private correspon- 
dence with those who had witnessed its beneficial effects for 
several years. Among these the most important was, ^ how, in 
the present scarcity of work, can those employ or support them- 
selves who are now receiving parish pay ? ' The answer was, 
^ You will be surprised to find how soon the impossibility will 
dwindle down to an improbability, improbability to a distant 
hope, and that again to complete success/ I was also told that 
industry and frugality would increase, and that crime would 
become less ; but I never was told, nor had I the most distant 
hope, that the success of the thing would have been so complete 
as it has been. YHien it began the poor were idle, insolent, and 
in a state bordering upon riot ; they openly acknowledged that 
they would rather live on the parish pay in idleness than work 
for full labourers' wages, and, when hired, their behaviour was 
such that they could not be continued in work. Now all are glad 
to get work. I employed many of them in the winter of 1830, 
and iQ the spring I let them go, but I promised them work again 
in the next winter, for which they expressed more gratitude uian 
I expected; but when the winter came very few claimed my 
promise, they were in work which they haa found for them- 
selves; and in this winter, up to this time (December 5th, 1832) 
only one person has asked me for work. There is one man at 
Uley whose character is, and ever has been, exceedingly bad, 
and his feet being inverted, he is lame. He was allowed parish 
pay till very lately ; he applied for an increase of it ; he asserted 
that no one would employ him, and I believed him. At a vestry 
meeting, however,* his pay was entirely taken off; he instantly 
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found work Tor himself^ and has lived by his labour ever 
since. 

** The success which we have met with at Uley, is exactly the 
same which attended the attempt at Bingham, and at all other 
places where it has been made^ only that the further it has gone 
the greater has the benefit been. It is now several years since 
there has been any instance at Bingham of an able-bodied man 
asking for relief of any kind/' 



The following Statement will show that the plan of administer- 
ing the Poor Laws^ through the medium of a well disciplined 
workhouse, by no means operates to drive the poor away from the 
parish in which it is adopted; and in casting the eye over it, the 
circumstances which rendered it so peculiarly difficult to find 
work in Uley parish should not be forgotten. 

The left'hsokd side shews the name^ and certain other parti- 
culars, regarding every parishioner of Uley who was receiving 

Earish relief in and about the month of April 1830. The rights 
and side shews how the same persons were gaining a livelihood 
m the month of November 1832. 
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From this it appears^ that when the workhouse was opened in 
1830, there were 336 families, consisting of 977 persons, receiving 
among them 191/. 4«. 2d, every month; that after the new sys- 
tem, the number of families receiving relief fell to 125, and the 
amount of monthly relief to 47/. 14«. lOrf. ; and as the list shows 
how the members of the remaining 211 families managed to 
obtain a livelihood when thrown on their own resources, I think 
that I am justified in saying, that the case of Uley parish affords 
a triumphant proof of the eflScacy of the workhouse system in 
improving the condition, and adding to the comforts, of that 
class which it is the special object of the Poor Laws to benefit. 

During the progress of this beneficial change, crime appears 
to have consiaerably diminished. I have already adduced the 
evidence of Mr. Baker to this point, but the following certificates 
regarding it will add to the weight of his attestation : — 






Sir, '' Uley, August 8th, 1832. 

Agreeable to your request, I have sent you the number of 
persons that were committed from Uley on charges of felony, 
from January 1830 up to this present time : — From January 1830 
to March 1st, 1831, there were 5; from March 1st, 1831 to 
October 7th, 1831, there were 3; since which time there has not 
been any person in custody on a charge of felony in this parish. 

*^ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" John Ferebee. 

'' P.S. — If you take from Lady-day 1830 to 31, there were 
only two, as three of the five were tried at Lent assizes, 1830." 

" I hereby certify. That crime has been gradually diminishing 
in this parish for the last two years ; as a proof, we have not had 
any commitment for felony or misdemeanor since October 15, 
1831. *' John Ferebee, 

" Churchwarden of Uley." 

'' Uley, Nov. 28th, 1832." 



"I, Henry Jones, hereby certify. That crime has gradually 
diminished in this parish for the last two years ; as a proof, I have 
served the oflSce of constable for this parish for part of last year, 
and am serving now, during which time I have not had any 
warrant to execute for felony or misdemeanor, nor have been 
called on to quell any disturbance. u Henry Jones 

'' Uley, Nov. 28th, 1832." '' Constable of Ule'y." 

*^ I hereby certify, That crime has been gradually diminishing 
in this parish for the last two years ; as a proof, we have not had 
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any commitment for felony or misdemeanor since October I5th^ 
1831. " John Norris, 

" Churchwarden of Uley." 
" Uley, Nov. 2Sth. 1832." 

'^ We, the undersigned, hereby certify, That crime has 
gradually been diminishing in this parish for the last two years; 
as a proof, we have not had any commitment for felony or mis- 
demeanor since October 15th^ 1831. 

*' John Ferebee, 
Uley, Nov. 28//I, 1832." « J. Norris, 

Churchwardens of Uley." 



«^c«.y, J.TWC/. ^Kjti*, Euc»«. 



^' If we reason with ourselves (says Mr. Baker) we cannot 
avoid coming to the conclusion that it is nearly impossible in 
Uley and the neighbourhood for people to get work at all, and 
that it is equally impossible for them, there or any where else, to 
live upon wages which only give the labourer the means of buying 
two quartern loaves per head for his family, and only Is. 8d. 
over for rent, soap, fuel, &c. &c. ; yet they not only do live upon 
it, but if they are offered meat, drink, clothing, lodging and 
fuel, on the sole condition of their receiving them in Uley work- 
house, scarcely one of them will accept them. They will rather 
hunt out work for themselves ; they will both work and live 
hardly / they will keep away from alehouses and beer-shops ; 
they will behave well in their work, in the hope of their being 
employed again ; they will do any thing in their power, to keep 
clear of workhouses. As therefore the disgrace of receiving 
parish pay, or of going to a workhouse, has long ceased to pre- 
vent applications, it is necessary to adopt something which snail 
make it more desirable for a pauper to do without relief than to 
claim it, and having claimed it, that he shall wish to resign it as 
soon as possible. Relief, therefore, ought never, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, to be given out of workhouses; then none 
would ask for it who could do without it, and all who could not, 
and who therefore ought to have it, would receive it in the best 
and most effectual way in the workhouse." 

How completely does this agree with what Mr. Lowe says : — 

" Our poor (at Bingham) when I first began my system, were 
said to be out of employment, like yours [he is writing to 
Mr. Baker in 1830, urging him to adopt the workhouse system 
at Uley,] and I have no doubt but that they would have continued 
out of employment to this day, if they could have continued to 
receive parish pay $it their own houses^ and to feast in idleness 
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on the produce of the indastry of other men. As long as parish, 
money is to be given away^ idleness and pauperism will never be 
wanting to receive it ; but connect parish relief with very dis- 
agreeable circumstances, and it is wonderful how the impossibility 
of finding employment will dwindle down into an improbability, the 
improbability into a distant hope, and the distant hope into abso- 
lute employment either at home or abroad. An overseer can do 
nothing for the able-bodied poor but make it their interest; and 
they can do every thing for tnemselves. Make the house so dis- 
agreeable, that no one will stay to work who can work elsewhere. 
Our poor-house has only one large room and one yard, but we 
have not in it a single person able to work ; and out of a popu- 
lation of near 2,0(K), only 14 of any description. As to what 
becomes of the poor who are driven by the workhouse from 

Earish relief, I cannot exactly explain the various shifts which 
uman ingenuity will suggest to men to procure food; but, being 
thrown on their own resources I know they do procure it, and in 
greater plenty and comfort than when they depend on the parish. 
They are certainly more thankful for employment, and take care 
by their conduct to conciliate their employers; and I have known 
many, who were idle and dissipated, quit us altogether, and we 
have never heard of them again. If the poor laws are defective, 
by a proper, energetic, and public-spirited administration of them, 
much may be done towards bettering the condition of the poor, 
and also of the parishes at the same time. When my parish 
paupers found there was no relief out of the workhouse, they 
soon began to behave better in the work they got, in order that 
it might be continued to them ; to leave on their loose and 
expensive habits, and to husband their resources in a hundred 
different ways, till at length they became so independent, that we 
never have now an application for relief from a person able to 
work, and have thoroughly proved the truth ot that golden 
maxim, which was ever before my eyes, that " Nothing can 
stand in the place of labour." This is the principle upon which 
I hav« acted, and if you make it your polar star to steer by, you 
cannot go wrong.^ 

Again Mr. Lowe writes to Mr. Baker, in Dec. 1830, after 
hearing of the success that had attended the commencement of 
the plan at Uley: 

'* I am very happy to hear that your workhouse has answered 
so well, but 1 never doubted of its success, if you would have 
the firmness to enforce the rules with all strictness, never turning 
out of the way to accommodate any one. The question under 
the poor laws is, Are you to be masters of the poor, or are they 
to be your masters ? I have seen both states, and I much pity 
those who live under the latter. The workhouse system reduces 
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the question of the poor to the unsophisticated state of nature ; 
the only difierence is, that the workhouse regulations are sub- 
stituted for death by stanration, as an inducement to exertion 
and independence. My own parish , and those where these regu- 
lations of mine have been adopted, have been remarkably free 
from the discontent which is now so preTalent around us; and on 
the other side of the Trent, where there are 49 parishes incor- 
porated under the same system (meaning the incorporation of 
Thurgarton hundred, at Upton) the peace has been so remark- 
ably preserved in these days of violence, that the magistrates 
have not thought it fit to take anv steps whatever for maintaining 
the public tranquillity, although the magistrates around them 
are taking the most active measures for that purpose.*' 

I have now given an account of several parishes in which 
immense benefits appear to have been conferred on the working 
classes through a strict administration of the poor laws ; and I 
have endeavoured to make it evident, that a workhouse regulated 
on a few very simple principles, affords the greatest facilities for 
canning the plan into effect This method seems to have been 
adopted in various parts of the country, and has invariably been 
attended with the same good effects. It has been successfully 
pursued at Bingham for so considerable a length of time, that it 
must be admitted to have stood the test of experience : but I am 
enabled to adduce an instance, which fell under my observation 
while I was engaged in Lancashire as a Factory Commissioner, 
in which the plan has been in active and beneficial operation for 
nearly 40 years. I engaged my friend Mr. Ashworth, senior, 
through whose instrumentality it was originally adopted at Tur-* 
ton, and who has had the chief guidance of it ever since, to 
favour me with a detailed account of it^ which I now subjoin. 
It is to the full as interesting as any of the oases which I have 
hitherto recorded, and strongly confirms the conclusions dedu- 
cible from them. 



Mr^ AshwortVs (senior) Account of the Workhouse System at 

Turton. 

Respected Friend, 

After reading the Report sent to me, and the statements of 
the excellent management of the workhouses and the poor, in 
the parishes of Bingham, Southwell, Upton, &c., I feel that I 
can add but little to thy store of information ; but I am willing 
to render the best account I can of the amelioration which we 
have been enabled to effect in. the condition of the working 
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classes in this township, and of the proceedings and conduct of"* 
itiose who have to look after and maintain them. 

For the better understanding of ray remarks it will be neces- 
sary to observe, that whilst in many parts of the kingdom every^ 
township is a parish, with us a parish consists of several town- 
ships, each having its own overseer of the poor. 

The township of Turton, with respect to which I now write, 
contains about 4,000 acres of land^ including some poor com- 
mons, and is occupied by about 89 tenants or owners, in quantities 
varying from 10 acres to upwards of 100, the greater proportion 
being under 40 acres. There are besides, one cotton spinning, 
one dying, two bleaching, and one printing establishment, all of 
which being situated upon the verge of the township, employ 
hands from the adjacent townships as well as from our own. - 

The population of Turton in 1831, was 2,500; but since that 
period it has rapidly increased ; and however strange it may 
appear to some, it is nevertheless true, that with us, as population 
increases and property acquires additional value, the burthen of 
maintaining the poor appears in an equal ratio to be less severely 
felt. About 30 years ago we were much oppressed with poor 
requiring maintenance ; and, as will be found to be the case in 
many places, we had a considerable number of hereditary pau- 
pers, who were exceedingly troublesome and difficult to be 
managed. We^ therefore, determined to provide a workhouse, 
and to have it conducted under a proper system of household 
discipline and economy, for the purposes of employing the 
able-bodied, of teaching a trade to those who had not previously 
acquired one, and of providing an asylum for the aged and 
helpless, and for orphan children. A governor and matron were 
engaged to reside in tlie house at a salary of 35/. per annum, 
whose duty it would be to pay particular attention to the moral 
as well as to the religious habits of those placed under their 
care. Arrangements were made for the gratuitous performance 
of divine service in the house on every Sunday, and a number of 
bibles and religious tracts, which are now in almost constant use, 
have been distributed amongst the inmates. None of the paupers 
were permitted, on any pretence whatever, to leave the pre" 
mises, unless with the consent of the governor ; and an account 
was kept of the money earned by each individual, which was 
chiefly by means of hand-loom weaving, upon a system of piece- 
work, or by husbandry labour provided in the neighbourhood. 

No sooner had this system been put into full operation in 
the house, than the able-bodied, hereditary paupers began to 
disappear ; the discipline was new to them — they disliked the 
restraint under which they were placed ; they soon found, tJmt 
by , persevering industry and a little management, they c0md 
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live above pauperism ; and they left us with their habits im- 
proved, to make their way in the world without parochial 
assistance. 

The system upon which we acted becoming known, other 
townships appliea to us, to take the management of their poor, 
which we consented to do, and had our workhouse enrolled at 
the quarter sessions to prevent settlements. These townships 
pay a small annual subscription, in proportion to their size, for 
the privilege of sending their paupers to us. The highest char«;e 
is 1 /. 7«., and the lowest 10*. per annum. There are now 24 
townships who take the benefit of this arrangement. 

The number of persons usually in the house varies from 80 to 
100, there are now only 76, owing probably to the improved 
state of the times, and the abundance of employment. Twenty- 
two of these are our own poor, of whom only eight are able to 
work, the remainder being old infirm persons or children ; 54 
are from other townships. 

All persons introduced into the house are immediately 
stripped, well washed, and newly habited; the old clothes, if 
dirty or infectious, are burned ; and the greatest attention is 
paid to the cleanliness of the house in every department. This 
is not only a novelty and a salutary lesson to the careless and 
indolent, but greatly contributes to the health of the inmates. 

The principal employment in the house is, as I before stated, 
hand-loom cotton weaving, but for some persons out-door labour 
is provided. Very few who are able to work stay long with us, 
and still fewer come a second time. We take stock once a 
quarter, and ascertain our disbursements ; the overseers of the 
various townships attend and settle their accounts at these meet 
ings, and if any of their paupers have been able to work, the 
amount of their earnings is deducted from the charge for their 
maintenance. The expense per head, including the salaries of 
the governor and matron, and the cost of clothing, is about 'is. 
per week. The clear profits, arising from the value of labour 
and other sources, is about 20 per cent, per annum. 

A large garden is attached to the house, which produces all 
the vegetables consumed, except potatoes, which are in part 

I)iirchased ; four pigs are fed annually from the swill of the 
louse, a little oatmeal only being added at the time they are 
being fattened ; these pigs weigh upon an averafire, when killed, 
16 score pounds each^ worth from 20/. to 251. These items are 
included in the profits of 20 per cent., which, deducted from 
the cost of maintenance, 3*. per week, causes a reduction of Id. 
per head, and leaves the real expense only 2*. 5d. per head per 
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The paupers are allowed three meals per day^ according to 
the annexea schedule. 





BREAKFAST. 


DINNER. 


SUPPER. 


Sunday. • . 

Monday . . 
Tuesday . . 

Wednesday 

Thursday . 
Friday . . . 
Saturday. . 


Oatmeal pottage, 
milk & bread. 

. . . ditto 

. . . ditto ... 

. . . ditto . . . 

. . » ditto . . • 
• . . ditto . . . 
... ditto . . . 


. . Butcher'smeat boiled, with 
soup, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, with bread. 

Potatoes and butter sauce 
and bread. 

Meat and Potatoes boiled 
together, called hash, or 
lobscouse. 

Butcher's meat boiled, same 
as Sunday. 

Same as Tuesdav 


Oatmeal pottage^ 
milk & bread. 

• • • ditto. 
. . . ditta 

• ^ . ditta 
. . • Qitta 


Same as Mondav 


... ditta 


• •Rice, flour, and milk, 
boiled together, & sweet- 
ened mdi sugar or mo- 
lasses. 


. . • ditta< 



The bread allowed is made from oatmeal^no wheaten bread being 
used except for sick persons. No beer is permitted^ but milk is 
supplied in abundance. 

The inmates rise at six o'clock in the summer, and at eight 
o'clock in the winter, and go to bed at nine o'clock. They 
enjoy good health ; there has never been any infectious com- 
plaint amongst them ; the medical expense does not exceed 51 
per annum. 

. Our poor rates in 1790 were, upon a full valuation, nearly 
equal to nine per cent., and at some subsequent periods have 
been even more, viz. in 1816 and 1817. After the establishment 
of our workhouse they began to decrease ; for many years pre- 
ceding the last, they have been veiy little more tnan five per 
cent^ and last year they were less, although the population has 
becon>e nearly double. 

The number of our out-door paupers is 32 and of casual poor 
65. We have had no prosecutions for felony for the last 30 
years, and no trial of settlement cases for 40 years. 

We have had the right to send 10 poor children to Cheetham's 
College, at Manchester, where they are maintained, and taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and upon inquiring from our 
overseer, who has filled that office for 40 years, I find that only 
two of those who have partaken of that advantage, have receiveu 
parochial relief; one of them from imbecility could not be taught 
to read, and the other only required a little assistance in extreme 
old age, when his family had deserted him. 

We have four schools in the township ; one with a small 
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endowment, and three built by subscription ; one of them is used 
as an infant school, and all of them as Sunday schools. There 
is also a private school attached to tlie Egerton spinning and 
dye works. 

We are at times subject to great fluctuations in trade, which 
formerly affected us greatly ; but since the establishment of our 
workhouse, we have had little trouble in this respect. Although 
applicants know, that, if necessitous, they will be provided for, 
yet they are also aware that it is part ot our system that they 
shall work as well as eat. At the workhouse, we know at all 
times what labour is worth, and what is the expense of main- 
taining a family ; thus, when applications are made at the town's 
meetings, which are held at the workhouse once a month, we can 
easily say, after examining the state of the applicant's circutn- 
stances, whether any and what extent of relief shall be given, or 
whether he ought to be introduced into the workhouse. If the 
applicant says that he is out of employment, we immediately 
provide him with work, and this induces him very soon to find 
work for himself In illustration of this, during the serious 
depression of trade in 1825 and 1826, we had a great many 
applications for relief from casual out-poor, who stated that they 
were out of work. We came to a resolution at one of our meet- 
ings to employ all who might come, and the consequence was that 
not more than one-sixth who had previously applied, followed up 
the application by coming to work ; and they who did come, very 
soon left us and found employment for themselves. 

If we had not acted upon this principle, and had been unpro- 
vided with our workhouse, we should, like many neighbouring 
townships, have been overwhelmed with trouble and expense. 
Although the times now are better than for a great number of 
years past, with respect to the abundance of employment, the 
low price of provisions, and (with some few exceptions) improved 
wages, yet there are some townships labouring under oppressive 
rates ; and a gentleman resident in one in this neighbourhood, not 
many miles from us, lately told me that they were paying poor^ 
rates amounting to nearly 30 per cent, upon the full value. 

education, in its comprehensive meaning, is, in my opinion, 
the best antidote against pauperism. We find very few paupers 
who are able to read and write. Education creates in most 
persons a disposition to look up and to improve their condition ; 
and if generally encouraged, would be productive of considerable 
benefit to all classes of the community. Infant schools are mani- 
festly advantageous in forming the minds of the poor, so as to 
make them useful members of society. The easy and expeditious 
mode of tuition pursued in those and in other improved schools, 
makes them tolerable scholars by the time they attain ten or 

l2 
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twelve years of age ; and if they once imbibe a taste for learn- 
ing, they will use great exertions for further improvement^ and 
seek to maintain themselves by their own industry. Abundant 
proof of these facts may be found both in Scotland and in tbis 
country. 

Restraint and strict discipline are also remedies which I 
strongly recommend; they are not dreaded by an industrious 
man, and they either greatly improve or completely cure the idk 
and dissolute. My opinion as to the best mode of treating the 
poor, may perhaps differ from those of many other persons; 
but they who have tried the system which I recommend, can 
bear testimony to its good effects. 

I think that when applications for relief are made, the best 
way is to hear patiently the statements of the cases as they arise; 
if relief be necessary, to give it with kindliness of manner; to 
address the applicants in tones of mildness, and to encourage 
them to improve and to husband their time and their money. 
They are much more easy to be managed ailter their confidence 
has been thus secured than otherwise, and are as well satisfied 
with a small sum, if given witli kind words, as with a larger, if 
given with asperity of language and demeanour. If a man have 
a bad character, he does not like to be upbraided with it ; he 
feels that in that case his degradation cannot be increased ; that 
whatever offences he may be led to commit, you could not enter- 
tain a worse opinion of him, and therefore, in true accordance with 
this feeling, his conduct becomes reckless. At the same time, 
however, whatever is done, should be done with a firmness suffi- 
cient to convince him that you are not to be tampered with. 

One great duty of those who have to administer relief to the 
poor is, to be well acquainted with the different kinds of work 
to be found in the neighbourhood, as well as the sort of employ- 
ment for which a poor person could obtain the greatest remune- 
ration. I have seen a man with a family apply for relief, who, 
after having told his story, and the amount of his earnings, has 
been advised to try another occupation ; he has yielded to the 
recommendation, and never applied again. 

I have endeavoured to give a brief account of the management 
of the affairs of the poor in this township ; if there be any further 
information on the subject which I can furnish, I will do it with 
pleasure. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to offer some remarks which, if 
generally acted upon, would, I am convinced, relieve the country 
from considerable charges, which are now defrayed out of the 
poor-rates. It is well known that large sums of money are 
expended, and unpleasant contentions often excited, by parties 
contesting the validity of settlements. Such cases frequently 
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admit of being adjusted in a more amicable and much less 
expensive way, by reference. During the last 30 years this 
has been the policy and practice of this township ; indeed I do 
not know that any expenditure under that head has been found 
necessary, beyond that of occasionally obtaining legal advice. 

It is, in my opinion, most injudicious to give pecuniary support 
to the able-bodied poor, without first receiving from them an 
equal value in labour; the general adoption of the practice 
which I recommend could not fail to improve their condition. 
If labour were always found for them by the parish, and they 
could not otherwise obtain relief, they would look out for work 
for themselves, and would find employment of a more honourable 
and probably more profitable description, and would thus be 
taught the salutary lesson — to rely upon their own feelings of 
independence and self-sufficiency. 

I am persuaded that enough of work may be found in almost 
every parish, if there be a disposition to look around for it No 
man dare affirm, that a large portion of the parishes in the king- 
dom are in such a state as to admit of no improvement ; nor can 
it surely be said of the individuals interested in tliem, that they 
are incapable of employing labour advantageously, even if it be 
given them for nothing. It approximates, however, to saying 
so^ when we see them giving pecuniary gratuitous support to 
able-bodied poor. Money so bestowed is, in truth, wasted to 
the country ; and it is grievous to reflect, that it is principally 
raised by a tax upon the industrious classes, many of whom are 
farmers, who can ill spare it ; it is in fact very mischievously 
lipplied when given to those who are able to work, for it in- 
duces sloth and improvidence^ and tends to destroy that proper 
feeling of honour and self-respect, which, where it does exist, is 
so universally admired in our English peasantry. 

I have sometimes applied the investigation to myself, in what 
way I should act were I compelled to provide for my portion of 
the poor of the township, instead of paying my quota of the 
rates, and I have uniformly come to the conclusion, that I would 
educate the young and teach them a trade, whilst for the older 
portion I would provide regular employment, and encourage 
their industry ; nor can I perceive wherein the same conclusion 
does not equally apply both to the interests and duty of parishes 
or of townsnips. 

I think it a good system to attach gardens or small plots of 
land to cottages, but only when applied for by the cottager him- 
self; if they be offered without application on the part of the 
tenant, they are often accepted as of little or no value. 

I am very respectfully thy friend, 

T\irton, near Bolton^ tf ohn Asrvi^orth. 

10/A Monthy 30M, 1833. 
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The Workhouse Plan of ameliorating the evils arising from the 
poor laws appears to me remarkably simple and easy of appli- 
cation. The parish establishes a few rules of the following 
description : — 

1. To separate the men from the women. 

2. To prevent any from going out, or receiving visitors ; to 
make them keep regular hours ; and to deny them access to 
their bed-rooms during the day. 

3. To prevent smoking. 

4. To force them to keep themselves clean 

5. To disallow beer. 

6. To set them to hard work of any description. 

7. To feed and clothe them well. 

The parish authorities say to the applicant, '* Well, if you can't 
get enough to maintain your family, we must do it ; and here is a 
good bed, a comfortable house, and excellent food for you, till you 
can manage for yourself." It is found by experience that no pauper 
who can possibly maintain himself by any efforts, will submit to 
be maintained on these terms ; and yet there is nothing in them 
of which he, or even a sentimental philanthropist, can posssibly 
complain. Beer and tobacco are the stimulants used by the 
poor. The inmate of Bingham workhouse must resign himself, 
at the age of 20 or 30, to foregoing these for the rest of his days. 
You may give him, as is done, the best of meat, bread and 
porridge, but as long as tobacco is grown, and malt and hops 
will ferment, he will be impelled to emancipate himself from a 
plnce where these luxuries are denied him. But far more 
effectual than these privations, in driving him to rely on his own 
resources, are the restraint, the being compelled to work without 
ever seeing, as he would say, the colour of money — the mono- 
tony — the regularity — and I think every one who considers the 
combined effect which these circumstances naturally produce, 
must feel convinced that no man, who can get his livelihood else- 
where, will remain in a workhouse where they exist 

In fact, the speed with which this method produces its amelio- 
rating effects, is one of its most remarkable characteristics. 
Mr. Baker told me, that one man, after having been in Uley 
workhouse but a few hourSy was so disgusted, that he begged 
permission to leave it instantly ; and upon being told that the 
rules did not permit any one to quit the workhouse who did not 
make application before 12 o'clock in the day, displayed the 
greatest anxiety at the prospect of being kept in till that hour 
the next day, and pestered the governor with repeated requests 
to be permitted to depart in the interval. Yet this was a man 
pretending that he was starving for want of employment ; and 
though he knew that he was secure of enjoying in the workhouse 
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eitcellent food^ lodging and clothing, yet the prospect of restraint 
spurred him instantly to quit it, and to seek to maintain himself. 
But still more remarKable is the fact, that the instant the system 
was put in action at Uley, the workhouse changed ttie whole 
of its inmates three times in one week. 

The effect of pursuing this course consistently, when we look 
at the fall in the parish expenditure indicated in the statements 
of Bingham and Southwell and Uley, may be considered as 
instantaneous ; and the rise in the moral condition of the paupers 
takes place pari passu. Wass '^ believes there are 40 people 
in Southwell town itself, who used to have relief constantly, and 
their rents paid, who now own their pigs, and kill one every 
year." Can any thing be stronger? And Bauser says^ they 
bring up their children with a scorn of pauperism ; knows they 
are glad of the change, &c. 

The evil at the bottom of the system produced by the 43 
Elizabeth, and all the subsequent acts, is, that when a man 
eomes to the overseer for relief, because, he says, he cannot get 
work, the overseer, not being omniscient, cannot possibly know 
whether the man really is incapable of getting work, or whether 
he is imposing on him ; the overseer not having been at the 
elbow of all the people to whom the applicant says he has 
applied, csuinot discover whether the man speaks truth or not ; 
in short, the evil resides in this, that there is no external cha- 
racteristic by which he can distinguish the idle impostor from 
the applicant who would willingly take employment if he could 
get it. 

Now the workhouse, regulated on the principles that I have 
described, affi>rds at once a test whether the man speaks truth 
in saying that he cannot earn a livelihood for himself and family ; 
if this is really the case, he takes refuge in it, and is grateful for 
good food and a comfortable though monotonous home; if it is 
false, he finds the workhouse a prison, and he exerts his energies^ 
without loss of time, to emancipate himself from it 

Indeed, it must be clear, that the sturdy, indolent pauper, 
who acquires the habit of applying, because he thinks he has a 
right to the money, and would l^ a fool not to take it ; who 
marries to get a larger sum ; who views the overseer as one who 
wants to keep his right from him ; who feels the pleasure of 
victory, when, after lies and threats, or magisterial interference^ 
his right is recognized, and his foe hands him the money, and 
who looks forward to a celebration of bis triumph by spending 
a part of it, or the whole perhaps, at the alehouse ; is completely 
baiBed by the regularity and restraint of the workhouse ; while 
the aged or decrepid, or unfortunate, are grateful at finding 
themselves well clothed, lodged, and fed. To open^ therefore^ 
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as wide as you please the workhouse doors to all parish appli-:- 
cants, while it would appear at first sight to require a hous^ 
sufficiently capacious to contain all the labouring population of a 
pauperized parish, is found, tit fact, to require a house of less 
than the ordinary size^ and the plan of extinguishing pauperism 
by the use of the workhouse, terroinates by rendering the work- 
house itself almost tenantless ; it becomes a mere hospital for the 
few superannuated, lame, or decrepid poor, and orphan children 
of the parish.* 



The First Part of this Report contains evidence exhibiting the 
evils which the laws of relief, as practically administered, have 
produced on the morals and comforts of the labouring class. 
To attempt tracing their mischievous effects through the number- 
less diversities and ramifications into which they spread, would 
be an endless task; and the sketch which that part of the Report 
affords, while it is necessarily imperfect, is also far from being 
traced in colours sufficiently vivid to convey an adequate idea of 
the reality as I beheld it. 

As far as the labouring classes are concerned, it appears that 
these laws, intended for their benefit, have proved the most 
terrible of scourges. They have operated to brutalize them in 
^very relation of life — as parents and children — as husbands and 
wives — as servants and subjects. Fastened to his parish by the 
law of settlement, and exulting in his right to be fed by those 
whose condition he envies, the labourer refuses to go a few miles 
to search for work or to assist himself, and requires a bribe to 
induce him to earn a portion of what he consumes. He wastes 
as soon as possible all that he receives, in order to obtain more ; 
for why should he save for others ? What are they to him ? 
** What" — 1 have heard paupers exclaiming, one after another^ 
at a vestry to which they were applying for their weekly pensions, 

* To obviate what may appear contradiction, unless explained, I wish to ob- 
sei*ve that it is not essential to the attainment of the full benefit of the work- 
house system in extinguishing pauperism, that relief should in every case be 
administered through the workhouse. The essential thing is, that the overseer 
should in every case have the poteer of administering it through the workhouse. 
In particular instances, it may be more for the advantage of the parish to relieve 
paupers at their own houses. In a well-regulated workhouse it costs from 9<. 6<1. 
to 8<. a week to maintain a pauper in the workhouse. It may be advisable for 
the overseer to allo^V an infirm pauper 1<. a week at home, in preference to 
placing him in the house at more than double the charge. The beneficial effect 
IS nevertheless the same, for the overseer tendering the workhouse to every one, 
who in his opinion does not really require relief, the applicant must either aban- 
don his claim to money, or accept the workhouse. , 
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fine) which wa3 timidly proposing a few trifling reductions — 
'* What is the land and overseers for, if not to maintain the poor ?" 
and when the overseer replied^ '^ Why, we must maintain our- 
selves and families as well/' they add^ '^ Oh, we having notliing 
to do with thatr 

Anti-social qualities constitute a species of property in the 
catalogue of a pauper's possessions; lor they enhance the value 
of his riijht on the parish. '* If you don't give me more," I have 
heard a fellow just liberated from prison say to a vestry (every 
member of which he had robbed), in a small and remote agri- 
cultural parish — '' If you don*t give me more, Fll run away^ and 
leave my wife and family with you, and the justices will make 
you take care of theui ; that will cost you Is. a week. Do you 
think ril take this here half -crown in a land of plenty T' 

Though his aflections in every relation of life, as a son, parent, 
and husband, are deadened and perverted, yet the pauper is 
rarely without a wife; for an early marriage and a numerous 
progeny increase his income. Thrift and industry he discards^ 
as these virtues can add nothing to his income, and their con- 
sequences would operate to prevent his obtaining employment or 
a maintenance. Such is a pauper. His class forms a very 
numerous and important order in the state, and possesses a 
yevenue of more than 7,000,000/. per annum. 

The pauper is not to be confoiiiuled with the poor man ; 
pauperism and poverty are very different things. The pauper 
possesses rights and privileges incident to the condition of his 
paste, and secured to him beyond the possibility of accident^ 
A certain quantity of idleness is the proof of his title to them, 
and he turns them to more or less account in proportion as he is, 
individually, more or less expert in lying, dissembling, and in- 
timidating. His children are Dorn and bred paupers, and neither 
on him nor on tliem do the natural wants of the poor man ever 
press. 

The Second Part of this Report affords evidence of the pro- 
cedure by which considerable numbers of this unfortunate class 
have been redeemed from their degraded condition, and raised 
to a new life of comfort and independence. The principle of 
the method, when thoroughly examined, may be considered as 
amounting to a practical repeal of the poor laws, as those laws 
have been practically administered. They have originated the 
evils which we deplore, because they have been administered on 
a principle which made relief more agreeable than work. The 
opposite principle to this, viz. that of making work more agreeable 
than relief, has produced exactly opposite effects. 

Where the poor laws have been steadily administered upon 
this latter principle, and without any deviation from it^ it seems 
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of no consequence whether it has been practically applied 
through the agency of piece-work on the roads, or at a stone-pit; 
llirough that of a well-disciplined workhouse, or by the in- 
strumentality of any other means which local convenience may 
have suggested. But considering the legislative diflSculties that 
environ the subject of an amendment of the poor laws, the plan 
of reducing pauperism through the means of a workhouse, appears 
entitled to a preference over all others. It is more generally 
applicable than any other, and is rendered efiectual more easily, 
because it removes difficulties respecting the setting women to 
work. The method possesses the advantage of being already 
recognized among our institutions, the public mind is familiar 
with it, and workhouses already exist very generally in the 
parishes of England. Every thing seems to point to the selectioB 
of the workhouse system, as that which should be adopted by the 
legislature for extinguishing pauperism. Workhouses, regulated 
in the manner that I have described, afford a certain, speedy 
and radical cure for it. They are powerful moral agents ; they 
counteract all the baneful qualities which the poor laws have 
engendered and fostered in the mind of the pauper ; they convert 
him into a new creature; his character is totally changed; 
sulkiness is transmuted into gratitude, sloth into activity, im- 
prudence into foresight, falsehood into sincerity, degradation 
into self-respect. 

Such being the effects of the system upon the character of the 
great mass of the labouring classes, we might expect that its 
introduction would be followed by a decrease of crime. Such 
appears to have been, uniformly, the result in Nottinghamshire, 
Gloucestershire and Lancashire. 

In the original sketch of this Report, which I had the 
honour of presenting to the Commission in September 1832, I 
submitted the outline and some details of a plan for practically 
carrying my views into effect, and I pursued this branch of the 
subject into an investigation of the difficulties which would be 
found to oppose themselves to the voluntary adoption of the 
workhouse method, if not enforced by the legislature. The chief 
features in the plan which I ventured to propose were the in- 
stitution of a Central Board in London, and the appointment of 
about 16 subordinate travelling inspectors for the whole of 
England. 

I think it unnecessary to recapitulate this on the present 
occasion, more especially as my friends, Messrs. Cameron and 
Wrottesley, have recommended a plan precisely the same in 
principle, and I refer to their Report for the reasons which 
justify it. 

But it may not be without advantage to advert to the chief 
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difficulties which would prevent its voluntary adoption. These 
relate to — 

1st. — The character and position of vestrymen in large towns. 
2d. — ^The popularity and prevalence of the allowance sys- 
tem, or some modincation of it (such as the labour- 
rate), in agricultural districts. 

3d. — ^The character and position of the ma^tracy. 

4th. — The difficulty of procuring unanimity and combination. 

In large towns, such as Birmingham, Coventry, Nottingham, &c. 
the vestrymen or guardians are chiefly tradesmen, and when any 
of these signalizes himself by attempting to curtail relief, he loses 
his custom. I heard striking instances of the way in which the 
apprehension of losing custom produces profusion in granting 
relief, and were not my report already too long, I would adduce 
them. In great towns, and in places where the body of vestry- 
men is rather numerous, besides the general difficulty of procuring 
unanimity among considerable numbers, the sinister interest of 
individuals seeking to promote their own pecuniary objects or to 
court popularity, weighs wholly on the side of profusion ; and 
though it is difficult to bring proof of the fact, it is nevertheless 
the case that vestrymen, being generally persons who live in 
rented houses, proceed, in their capacity of distributors of relief^ 
in a way for which it is not always possible to account, unless we 
suppose them actuated by a conviction, whether well or ill- 
founded, that assessments fall upon the rents of landlords rather 
than upon their own resources* 

With respect to the Allowance System and its modifications, 
when I hear farmers, landowners, and master nianufacturers 
complaining of the gradual increase of the burden of the poor, 
and wishing that the legislature would devise a remedy, or that 
they would devise one themselves, and when I listen to the 
remedies that they suggest, and converse with them on their 
nature and effects, I sdways find that they are not, in reality, 
averse to the principle of the Allowance System ; on the contrary, 
J find that they are generally averse to any method that shall 
extinguish it. 

In its first stage it recommends itself to farmers and master 
manufacturers, as increasing profits by lowering wages (a part 
being shifted on the rates), and to the landlord, as raising the 
rent of land, or preventing it from falling, by enabling the farmer 
to make the highest attainable profit. The conversation and opi-' 
nions consequently of these parties is a series of contradictions ; 
they wish rates to be low, it is true, but they wish likewise that 
ihe clergyman and householders in tpwns should pay a part of 
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their wages for them. But their interest in keeping down rates 
is oftentimes weaker than their interest in having the wages of 
their labourers made up out of tlie rates* 

Suppose a farnoier rents 1^000 acfes» and pays annually 20s. 
per aere in wagea for cultivaJionssl^OOOJ. per annum for wages, 
suppose by the introductioii of the allowanee system wages are 
lowered one-half^ he would save 500/. per annum ; but suppose 
this could not be obtained without an increase of his own rates 
of 2s. per acre for the whole 1,000 ax;res=lO0£. He would still 
gain 400/. per annum by the change. Both the farmer and his 
landlord^ in this case, have a stronger interest in maintaining the 
allowance system, than in keeping down rates.^ We know, 
historically, that such motives favoured the extension of it ovet 
many parts of England. These motives continue, and coaatityte 
a strong obstacle to the employment of any efieetual means for 
the abolition of pauperism (unless the legislature renders them 
imperative), though pauperism, in its ultimate stage, niiist 
annihilate bo& profits and rent This consequence is eidier not 
foreseen, or from its supposed remoteness makes a weak impres* 
siba on the mind, while the rise in wages, which would inune* 
diatelv follow the extinction c^P pauperism, is an object of 
apprehension. 

Some descrii>tion« of master manufacturers will not be favour- 
able to the abolition of pauperism. Mr* Barne.t certainly suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the allowance system for stocking-weavers 
in St. Mary's, Nottingham, because the master manufacturers 
form a small portion of the vestry, which in that town is chiefly 
composed of retail shopkeepers, who had no disposition to pay 
wages for other people ; but Mr. Gaddick, the overseer of Bas- 
ford, told me, that this nefarious system cannot be eradicated in 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham, and he proved to me, very 
clearly, that under its operation manufactufers are enabled at this 
moment to sell stockings, with a profit to themselves^ tliough 
ufider their actual prime cost. 

But if the foregoing considerations show a great improbability 
that the parties to whom they relate will spontaneously attempt 
to administer the poor laws through the means of a welL- 
disciplined workhouse, it is to be remembered, that if they were 
desirous of acting in this manner, they could not, while the law 
remains in its present ccundition, proceed without the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrates. We are not justified either by the past 
or- present in expecting any material alteration in the views of 
the magistracy respecting the poor laws. For the embarrassing 
and dangerous state in which the question of the poor laws 
actually presents itself, they, as a body, are wholly respon- 
sible. It is they who have been, in fact, the makers of those 
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laws, and the practical administration of them is, and has been 
entirely in their hnnds. Who can be responsible if tliey are 
not ? Notwithstanding that a growing apprehension of dan- 
ger is certainly gaining ground among tliem, yet they evince 
no symptoms of any alteration in the principles by which they 
have been hitherto guided. Though a state of things has been 
existing in this country for several years, more analogous to what 
we hear of in Turkey than to any that can be found in a 
civilized country, — though the isle has been '^ frighted from lier 
propriety*' by nocturnal fires, yet tlie magistrates are anxiously 
urging a general resort to the labour- rate, a measure of which 
tlie injustice is not less than the mischievousness. It holds out 
no incentive to industry ; it confounds wages and relief ; it leaves 
early marriages as sure a source of income as now ; it aggravates 
all the difficulties of the law of settlement; it robs the tithe- 
owner, and almost crushes the little farmer and petty tradesman ; 
and, though last not least, it must annihilate the independent 
labourers wherever they exist It would be futile to suppose 
that they who advocate a measure of this character would volun- 
tarily adopt the workhouse method. The two plans are diame^ 
trically opposed to each other. While the one seeks to mingle 
and confound relief and wages throughout every parish, the 
principle of the other is to separate them entirely ; while the one 
enthrals the independent labourer, and binds him like a serf to 
the soil of his parish, the other gives him back, where he has 
hitherto been defrauded of it, the full charter of his freedom, and 
while it tells him that he shall starve no where, suffers him to 
tlirive and prosper wherever he may find it in his power. 

At no place in which the workhouse system has been acted 
upon does its introduction appear to have been favoured by the 
magistrates in the neighbourhood, considered as a body ; and 
even at Southwell, where ihey lent it countenance at an early 
period after its introduction, we find Captain NichoUs, in his 
Reply to the Queries of the Commissioners^ making this remark : 
" Magii«trates often do great injury by their interference. I 
could do nothing till I had secured the non-interference of the 
local magistracy. Their support afterwards was most important, 
and this was given earnestly as soon as results began to be 
developed." 

As far as I may be permitted to speak from my own expe- 
rience and observations, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
conviction that, if it is considered desirable henceforth to ad- 
minister the Poor L:iws on the principle of making relief more 
irksome than work, the only means wliich can secure that result 
are to be found in an enactment for the purpose, and in the 
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institution of an executive organ sufficiently powerful to ensure 
complete obedience to the law. 

But there is an objection to the employment of this principle, 
and to the plan of carrying it into practice through the medium 
of well-disciplined workhouses^ on which I must say a few words. 
There is, it is commonly asserted, an excess of population in 
England beyond the means of profitable employment; therefore, 
if you were to give relief in every district through workhouses, 
and they were found to operate as you expect, then, in conse- 

Suence of the surplus population, some workhouses would be 
lied, and your whole plan would fail. 

This is a general objection to the. possibility of exteiTninating 
pauperism by any means unaided by emigration; it is not an 
objection peculiar to the workhouse method. Supposing, for a 
moment, that it is well founded, then emi^ation is a sine qua 
non among the remedies for pauperism. But emigration would 
combine more advantageously with the workhouse method than 
with any other, for, as it is clear from the evidence which I have 
submitted, that none would remain in workhouses who could 
possibly manage to gain a livelihood out of them, the (supposed) 
accumulations in them would measure the amount of the excess 
of population, and be found to consist of such subjects as could 
be spared with the least disadvantage to the public weal. For 
since all applicants for relief must pass through the workhouse 
as a test, whether ttiey are really in want of it or not, and since 
all would be equally unwilling to profit by its hospitality, the 
best workmen of every kind would oe certain of securing all the 
profitable employment which was really to be found throughout 
the country, and the residuum would consist of those who could 
best be spared, and whom we must bribe to depart. The burdens 
of parishes would in no wise be increased where these (supposed) 
accumulations occur, for being already compelled to maintain 
their superabundant population in one way, they would merely 
be maintaining them in another under the workhouse system. 

I think, however, in the present stage of the question regard- 
ing a remedy for pauperism, it would be premature to discuss at 
any length this and similar assertions, such as, ^^ if you succeed 
in driving labourers from one .parish, they will only flock to others, 
where they will superabound, and then your workhouse system is 
of no avail ;" and again, '^ as all the work that captalists require 
is already done under the actual arrangements of society, if your 
workhouse system were to render men more industrious, it would 
have the effect of producing a real superabundance of labourers, 
though their numerical amount should not be increased." If all 
this be granted for the moment, then it follows, that in order to 
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^et rid of the poor laws, we must have recourse to emigration* 
The workhouse system, however, possesses this essential charac« 
teristic, viz. that it aims a blow at the principle of granting relief. 
This is a blow aimed at the heart of the poor law system, as it 
has been practically administered ; and if it should turn out that 
we cannot make it a mortal one without having recourse to emi* 
gration, the time will then be arrived for resorting to it. But 
until the present pernicious administration of the poor laws shall 
be thoroughly changed — and until the pauper shall find that 
parish relief is the least eligible of all means of gaining a liveli'- 
nood — emigration, and all similar palliatives, will eifect nothing 
beyond allaying for a moment the virulence of the evil, or divert- 
ing our attention from its real nature. They can produce no 
permanent good as long as the principle of granting relief, on 
other than disagreeable terms, is not suffered to survive in any 
shape. 

I hare intimated, in what I have said above, some doubts as to 
there being any excess of population over the means of produc- 
tive employment ; and having shown that the plan which I propose 
is advisable, even if there be an excess, I will proceed to say a 
few words on that subject. 

That there is no excess of population over the means of pro« 
Stable employment, will seem a startling proposition to many, 
irreconcileable with the continual effort at emigration making in 
so many parts of England, contradicted by the state of the 
southern counties, and by other circumstances ; and I confess 
that the proposition would have startled me not very long ago. 

Nevertheless, I have latterly been induced to doubt the reality 
of the fact The efiect of all those noxious laws and customs 
which trammel industry and interfere with labour, would in 
every case produce it prematurely, besides bringing on the 
appearance of it, when the reality does not exist But I am not 
entitled to press into the service of my argument considerations 
derived from the effects which our various monopolies and 
protecting commercial laws produce in preventing the increase of 
capital, and the development of sources of industry ; because I 
mean to call in question the opinion that there is any real and 
general superabundance of labour, with reference to the quantity 
of capital employed in production, under the restrictions which 
exist The laws of relief, and the mischievous mode of their 
administration, — the law of settlement, which produces not two, 
but twenty different rates of wages throughout the country, — the 
bastardy laws, — the vagrant laws, — and the various charitable 
institutions, thickly spread over the country, and relieving but few 
in comparison of the numbers whom they tempt to rely on other 
resources than such as are derived from their own prudence and 
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industry ; — a]l these circumstances produce actual congestions of 
population in some places, and the appearance oF it in others; 
an appearance, whicli as far as the rural districts are concerned, 
very often deceives even the inhabitants themselves. Though / 
vras often told by those whom I examined, that there were more 
hands in this or that parish than work to be done ; yet, as far as 
my experience extends, this did not turn out to be the case, 
except in the parishes of Great Shelford and Houghton. The test 
which I always took was the number of acres, and the number of 
men and boys required to cultivate them. 

The following considerations may lead some persons to doubt 
whether there be any actual excess of the rural population of 
England. 

Agriculturists always admitted to me, tliat the labour of not 
less than three able-bodied men was requisite for the adequate 
cultivation of every 100 acres of land, taking land of all descrip- 
tions, arable, pasture and woodland ; and abundant evidence 
exists to show that the outlay of a farmer in wages, even under 
the poor law system, is not less than 20s, per acre per annum, 
independent of what his labourers may receive from the parish. 
Mr. Brereton^ in his pamphlets, has brought forward the mo$t 
convincing details to prove, tliat even in Norfolk, in districts 
where, owing to the allowance system, the rate of wages is no 
more than Is, Ad, a day, the outlay of a farmer in wages still 
amounts to 20*. per acre, or exceeds it. In my investigations, 
this was a point to which I always particularly attended, and I 
can safely say, that I did not meet with a single instance, in 
which it was possible to average the expenses of a farmer at less 
than 20*. an acre per annum in wages of labour. In general, I 
should say, that where the wages paid by the farmers were 2s, a 
day, in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Notts, Warwick- 
shire, Hertfordshire and Sussex, the expense of cultivation for 
wages of labour settled, upon dividing the whole amount which 
a farmer paid in the year for labour by the whole number of 
acres which he held, at about 25s, per acre per annum. I have 
afforded a specimen of the way in which I conducted this kind 
of examination in my accounts of Glynde and Shelford, to which 
I refer, and from the results of many similar examinations, and 
from other sources of investigation, I feel the fullest confidence 
that the average expense of farmers in general is above 20*. an 
acre throughout England, for wages of labour. But I will 
assume it to be no higher than this amount.^ 

♦ Even the expense of woodlands, the cheapest of all modes of cultivation, 
19 10«. per annum per acre, wood being felled once in ten years, and then cost- 
ing 51. per acre, in wages, to fell, carry and make up. 
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Now long ago it was calculated that out of the 37,094,400 
statute acres contained in England and Wales, 31,795,200 were 
cultivated, one*seventh having been deducted for waste, roads, &c. 
and certainly more is cultivated at present than formerly ; but 
supposing that only 30,000,000 acres are cultivated, this would 
give an annual income of 30,000,000/. per annum to the agricul- 
tural labourers of Great Britain. Let us examine how many 
such there are. 

The following proportion is taken from the Greneral Summary 
of England and Wales, page 924, of the Population Returns, 
where the elements of it may be found. 

If all the males in England and Wales, 20 years of age (ex- 
clusive of those in the Army, Navy and Merchant service) being 
in number 3,394,690, give 914,724* labourers in agriculture, 
including occupiers not employing labourers ; how many families 
of labourers in agriculture will the whole number of families in 
England and Wfiles, being 2,911,874f give. 

^*^*^'- Ub^urera! Families. Agricult^'al^Labourere. . 

As 3,394,690 : 914^4 : : 2,9117874 : 784,626 

Now if we divide 30,000,000/. by the latter number, it will 
give 38/. per annum to each agricultural labourer's family. 

The deductions which are made before the sum of 30,000 ,000/^ 
is taken as the annual sum expended in agricultural labour are 
considerable. The number of cultivated acres is taken at 
30,000,000, though it is greater. The expense of roads, all the 
work on which is performed by agricultural labourers, is not 
taken into the account at all, neither is any addition made for 
the superior costliness of the extensive cultivation of gardens in 
England, and the amount paid in aid of wages by the poor's 
rate has been entirely dropped. 

These considerations would justify us in making very large 
additions to the sum of 30,000,000/., as the amount actually 
expended every year among 784,628 agricultural labourers' 
families ; but, without any such additions, it is a sum sufficient 
to afford an income of 38/. per annum to each family. 

Now every one acquainted with agriculture will admit, that 381. 
per annum, in money, is much more than enough for the com- 
fortable maintenance of an agricultural labourer's family ; and, 
in the instance of Thurgarton, it has been shown that many 
labouring families of that parish have made considerable accu- 
ipulations from wages which fall short of this amount. 

• This is the sum of 114,849+799,875. See Returns. 
t This is the sura of 834,543-f l,9«7,61*-f 849,7 17. See Retunis. 
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Therefore^ — though I am ready to admit that the allowance 
and labour rate systems^ aided by the law of settlement^ have 
produced a surplus of population in various parishes^ — I cannot 
admit that there is any surplus of the agricultural labourers of 
England and Wales, when I find that there is annually distributed 
among them, 6» wages for work profitably per/onned for the 
capitalist, a sum which is more than enough to provide every 
family with a comfortable maintenance. 

This view of the subject offers a most encouraging prospect ta 
those who are doubtful of the effects which might be produced 
on the rural population by such an administration of ihe poor 
laws as would make parish relief the least eligible of all modes 
of gaining a livelihood; more especially when we take into cor* 
$ideration the rise in wages which would inevitably follow such a 
measure, and by which the average earnings of a labourer'^ 
family must be raised considerably above 38/. per annum. 

I am not in possession of data which would enable me to 
attempt a similar examination regarding the question of a super- 
abundance of population anrong the journeymen and operatives 
in non-agricullural occupations, though I could offer a variety of 
considerations to show that there is less reason for believing in 
the existence of a surplus among them than among agricultural 
labourers. 

Such considerations would,* however, extend to too great a 
length, and I will conclude this branch of my subject by remark- 
ing that if there be a surplus, the Workhouse System is the only 
one which will show the amount of it; and as there is but one 
method of dealing with such an evil, if it be found to exist, viz. 
that of emigration, it is desirable that we should as speedily 
resort to that remedy as possible. The Workhouse System will 
satisfactorily and speedily prove whether the disease actually 
exists or not, and the sooner the point is decided the better. 

In the present state of the question of the Poor Laws, the 
great object is to find a practical remedy for the evils which 
they have produced. That which I propose has stood the test of 
experience, and is founded on a principle at once simple and 
sound. Mau is placed between the alternatives of death by 
starvation, or life by labour; he prefers the latter, and hence 
the rise and progress of civilization, and all the successive dis* 
coveries and improvements in arts and science which have 
elevated the civilized portion of our species so far above the 
condition of the naked and ignorant savage. The Poor Laws 
remove the poor from the necessity of choosing between these 
alternatives, and from hence arises the demoralization of the 
pauper. The Workhouse System restores the pauper to the 
condition in which all other men are placed; but instead of 
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having to (Choose between death by starvation, or life by labour, 
his alternatives are, life by labour in the workhouse, or out of 
it. Experience shows that he will choose the latter, and that 
the moral consequences of his choice entirely regenerate him* 

No one can be more sensible than I am of the advantages 
which Benefit Societies, Savings Banks, small Allotments of 
garden ground to the labourer's cottage, and similar institutions 
and arrangements confer upon the labouring class ; but it is mere 
quackery to assail the stronghold which pauperism has esta- 
blished in the constitution of the English labourer by such 
remedies as these. Their utility is fdt by those alone who 
depend upon their own resources. The pauper saves nothing, 
and does not want them; he will not use his garden unless 
bribed to do it The efficacy of the Workhouse System is entirely 
independent of the aid of all such auxiliaries. If the pauper 
finds that he suffers less by gaining a livelihood in the workhouse, 
he remains there or on the rates, and despises Savings Banks, 
Benefit Societies, and the offer of a Garden. If he finds that he 
suffers more by gaining a livelihood in the workhouse than out 
of it, he leaves it, and then by degrees becomes anxious to hoard 
his savings, and to procure a bit of garden ground. There is 
then a natural demand for an increase of these and similar 
institutions and arrangements, and which assuredly will be spon- 
taneously answered. We know them to be good, but they are of 
no use till we place the labourer in a condition to benefit by 
them. 

But there is one subject on which, before I conclude this 
Report, I will venture to add some remarks, though it is not 
directly included among the objects to which the attention of the 
Commission has been directed, because I am convinced that it 
is one which will be found, upon reflection, to be intimately con- 
nected with any system of poor law improvement, I mean, the 
education of the people. 

The general impression produced on my mind by my inquiries, 
first, as Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, and subsequently as 
a Factory Commissioner, has been, that the welfare of the 
labouring classes, even in external circumstances, even in matters 
to which education, or what is called education, is not specifically 
directed, mainly depends on the instruction which they receive in 
childhood. As a Factory Commissioner, I was brought imme- 
diately and constantly in contact with great numbers of the opera- 
tives m diflerent parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire. 
Innumerable pett^ circumstances, incapable of description or 
specification, but constantly occurring, produced on my mind the 
strongest conviction that those which were the best educated, 
were likewise the most orderly, the most honest, the most in- 
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dustrious, the most thrifty, the most prosperous; and that 
Education was one of those remedies for the evils produced by 
the Poor Laws, to which the Poor Law Commission Q>>ght properly 
advert 

The conviction of which I speak was equally strong, wliether 
I was communicating with operatives individually, or was sur- 
veying them in large masses. The operatives who work at night, 
are, generally speaking, the least respectable and the most de- 
graded of the operative class. They are also, as far as my 
experience goes, the worst educated. Persons who had no 
connexion with factories, or the factory question, invited me at 
Bolton to stand on the road, near a niglit-working factory, and 
be a witness of the brutal manr>ers, the dirty and disgusting 
appearance of the night-hands, as they went at half-past seven 
in the evening to their work. I found, upon examining the 
certificates of night-hands under 21, admitted to that factory 
since October. 1831, that out of 427 persons admitted, only 61 
could sign their names, while 366 affixed their mark; and the 
examination of many operatives in the factory, quite satisfied me. 
that the representations of their conduct and morals bad not been 
overcharged. In a Factory, scarce a mile distant from the one 
which I have been describing, where order, cleanliness, personal 
respectability, were as visible among the inmates as the reverse 
had been at the night-working factory, I found upon examination, 
that out of 532 people of all ages belonging to it, 525 could read, 
and 247 could write. In this latter establishment there was not 
one person who received parochial aid ; all who were house- 
keepers paid their own poor rates, though there were many in 
that factory who had formerly received parochial aid, and others 
that had been in debt; and 42 of the spinners made weekly 
savings, the amounts of which I saw. Ihe harmony between 
this body of operatives and their employers was complete, and 
the adult operatives, male and female, had themselves esta- 
blished a school, without any assistance from their employer 
beyond the loan of a room, at which they instruct the children 
for half an hour every evening after the factory stops. I stayed 
to witness the scene. In thus gratuitously devoting themselves, 
after the fatigues of the day, to imparting education to others, 
they certainly afforded the strongest testimony of the advantages 
which they were conscious of having derived from it themselves. 
When I see such a strong contrast between the characters and 
habits of two large sets of persons in similar occupations, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of each other, and observe that one set 
has received the advantages* of education, and the other has not, 
can I avoid coming to the conclusion, that Education among' the 
lower orders is connected with ihe development of those virtues 
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which we desire to see them possess and exert For the sake of the 
public weal, as well as of their own happiness, and which the 
roor Laws have done so much to destroy ? 

But if I endeavour to test the justice of this conclusion by a 
still more general survey of the effects of education, I find results 
equally striking. It is well known at Manchester, that the 
operatives of Stockport are the most orderly and best conducted 
of those in any manufacturing town in the neighbourhood; and 
equally well known that the operatives of Oldham are the least so. 
The size of Oldham and Stockport is nearly the same, and the 
distance from Manchester equal. The Oldham people in- 
variably attend all the tumultuous meetings at Manchester, and 
there are always disturbances on those occasions along the Old- 
ham road: the Stockport people very rarely, indeed scarcely 
ever, attend such meetings. In Stockport, while I was there, 
17 per cent, of the whole population attended Sunday-schools; 
at Oldham only 7 per cent. I heard the superior good conduct 
of the Stockport people invariably attributed to their superior 
education. I cannot, therefore, avoid concluding, that some 
scheme of Education should accompany the plan which the Com- 
mission now propose for healing the wounds which the poor 
laws have inflicted upon the morals and habits of the labouring 
classes. 

Great attention was early devoted to Sunday schools at Stock- 
port. There are several Sunday schools there, but one in par- 
ticular I should wish to mention ; it was founded in 1784 ; in 
1805 a new building was erected for it at an expense of nearly 
10,000/. and it now numbers 4,900 pupils, nine-tenths of whom 
attend every Sunday. I examined this school on two Sundays, 
spending the whole day there on each occasion. The teaching 
is entirely gratuitous ; the teachers for the most part common 
operatives. The girls who work in factories attend it in a greater 
proportion than those who are engaged in other occupations. It 
IS principally among the class of factory girls that offences against 
the bastardy laws are the least frequent. The examination of 
Halton, the overseer, on this subject, will be found in my evi- 
dence on the Factory Commission, page 73. D. 1. 

Speaking of this school, Worsley, an operative who had been 
educated at it, and who, in his examination by me, had declared 
an opinion that the Ten Hour Bill would afford greater facilities 
for the education of children, expresses himself as follows : ** I 
know that Sunday schools have conferred extensive benefits upon 
the operative classes hereabout. I know of many valuable members 
of society who have received what little education they possess, 
at Sunday schools. I hear many people frequently express a sense 
of the benefit they have received from them, and which is very 
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lasting; and whenever I have had occasion to go to London, 
where many Stockport people work in the hatting department, 
they always inquire about the school at which they have been 
brought up, as to how it is going on, and speak of their own 
education m it with pleasure. The teachers m it are generally 
adult operatives, male and female. I know that they who have 
been brought up in the school, possess the strongest interest in 
its continued welfare, and in extending to others the benefit 
similar to that they have themselves received at it ; and from 
what I know of them, I am sure that if weekly evening schools 
could be established — ^and I see no reason why they cannot, 
except the present confinement to labour — on the same plan as 
Sunday schools, those teachers, though they have been occupied 
all the day at their labour, would nevertheless attend in the even- 
ing to assist in the education of the children." * 

But in particular instances I was most forcibly convinced that 
the good or bad conduct and character of the lower orders was 
commensurate with the state of their education. These instances 
it is impossible to enumerate or describe. I will, however, 
venture to refer to one or two which may be found in the evidence 
that came before me. A young woman of 26, whom I acciden- 
tally selected as a witness out of many others, after admitting 
that she had heard much that was injurious in factories, is asked 
the following question : *^ But does not the indecent language of 
which you spoke (in factories) familiarise the mind to what is 
wrong?" answers immediately, and even (as I well recollect) 
before I could finish the question, ^^ If they never heard any 
thing that is belter at Sunday schools or at home it might;" 
and in her examination of the 11th of May,t speaks in a 
strong and even afiecting manner of the moral benefit she 
and others of her acquaintance had derived from education. 
I asked her, ^' Do you think that schools have had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the morals of the factory girls? — Yes, I 
think it has. Are you sensible of having derived benefit from 
them yourself in your own conduct? — A deal. I should have 
been very difierent from what I am if I had not been at schools. 
When I was a child I used to go to the school and learn writing, 
and after that was done, they used to get up in the desk and 

Sive religious instruction out, and that was a great means of 
oing me good. Did many girls at that time like the same 
thing? — Yes, there was a many. You have had much experience 
of different girls and women in factories, can you perceive any 
difierence in the moral conduct of such as have been brought 
up in schools, and such as h^ve not? — Yes, there is a deal of 

• See 1st Report of the Factory Coiiunissioii; D.l. p.3l. iIb.p.Q7» 
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dilierlnce. 1 have known of neveral, I am sure of twenty^ that when 
they left school^ there was something in their mind that^ if they 
were married and had children, made them send their children 
to school. Some that have not been brought up in schools^ their 
<;onversation is light ; but those that have, there is a something 
more about them. Some of them that work with me, I often 
hear them remark that they wish they had not left school, but as 
they are five and six and twenty they are ashamed to go back.'' 

A poor girl, who was what is called a Doubler, and whom I 
was questioning concerning the different examples afforded in 
the different departments of the cotton- manufacture to the 
younger hands,** made the following artless but instructive answer: 
''.Well, there's not so much naughty talk in the doubling-room ; 
but some lasses is shocking ; but such lasses as them generally 
gets to a bad factory. Some factories has a bad character, and 
they clings to them. We used to have a bad set where I work^ 
but master has dismissed them all. Them as is there now is most 
Sunday school scholars, and is a very good set now. Were those 
your master sent away Sunday school scholars ? — No." 

But I will permit myself to refer the Commission to the evi- 
dence of Redman, and of Edwin Rose,f both of them common 
operatives, as evidencing how important are the effects of edu- 
cation upon the morals and industry of the working classes. 
Is not education therefore likely to prove one of the most 
powerful auxiliary remedies to the evils which the poor laws 
iiave created? Is it not evidently a strong corrective agent 
to them, and would it not be very convenient to combine it with 
those objects that are strictly within the scope of the Poor Law 
Commission ? 

I have ventured in many parts of the preceding Report to 
state my conviction, that the moral effects produced by the poor 
laws, are far greater than those which operate to impair the 
fiources of production and wealth. 

It is to Be borne in mind, that parents and adults among tlie 
labouring classes have indeed been practically educated by the 
legislature already ; the code of their education is to be found 
in Nolan's three volumes on the poor laws, and the fruits in 
conduct and habits which we deplore. It is desirable that some 
antidote should be afforded to the moral poison which children 
among the labouring classes but too frequently imbibe from the 
example of their parents ; and it seems a serious duty incumbent 
on the legislature to lose no time in providing it. When we 
cast our eyes on the degrading pictures of mental abasement 
which are exhibited by the paupers of Royston, of Ely, and of 

* See 1st Report of the Factory Commission, D. 1. p. 77. f lb, pp. 41, 121. 
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other places mentioned in the foregoing report, — ^when we con- 
sider that such habits of mind have been formed "by laws and 
practices which the legislature has sanctioned^ do we not feel 
that the legislature is under a peculiarly strong obligation to 
afford the children of parents thus demoralized by the operation 
of the laws, some chance of imbibing better principles of action 
than they are likely to gather from the example of their elder 
relations ? How can this be so well effected as by a sound and 
judicious scheme of education for the lower orders? Useful 
moral truths, inculcated by pleasing examples, in such short 
histories and fables as are adapted to interest the mind, and fix 
themselves in the memories ot children, would surely do muck 
towards neutralizing the baneful impressions which they now 
receive from observing that the means of their parents and 
neighbours so often depend upon the violation of all moral duties. 
Will not a boy, whose sympathies have been early excited in 
favour of truth, of a regard for property and of industry, from 
having had the advantage of those virtues impressed on his 
memory, through the medium of interesting histories and striking 
examples, have a much better chance of turning out a useful 
and profitable member of society, than if left, as at present, to 
frame his own code of morality from the example of ius father, 
contesting with the overseer for the amount of his weekly share 
in the property of others, enforcing his claim by falsehoods, and 
succeeding in it in proportion as he is idle and improvident? 
Will not a girl, in whose mind the seeds of self-respect have 
been sown at school, feel some counteracting influence, when she 
is growing to womanhood, to that lesson which she learns at 
present from the example of her mother and of her neighbours 2 

John W. Cowell* 
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3d Part. 



Bastardy Laws, 



There are several notices respecting bastardy scattered 
through the preceding Report, but I have reserved some others, 
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for the purpose of placing them together ; as^ thus arranged^ 
they are better adapted for throwing light on the character of the 
laws and their consequences. 

The theory of a law — the text of a law, as opposed to the 

f practice, is nothing. The practice of the law is the real law. 
t is according to the practice that men shape their actions^ and 
according to nothins else. 

The practice of me English law respecting bastardy is shortly 
this : — 

Whenever a woman is pregnant of a bastard child which the 
overseer apprehends may become chargeable on the parish, or 
whenever a woman applies for relief for her bastard after having 
given birth to it, the overseer has, practically in one case, and 
legally in the other, the power to compel her to declare on oath 
the father, and then to compel him to pay the parish the amount 
of whatever order of maintenance the magistrate may make upon 
him. 

The object of our legislation relative to bastardy, has been, 
to save espense to the parish. The effect has been to promote 
bastardy ; to make want of chastity on the woman's part the 
shortest road to obtaining either a husband or a competent 
maintenance ; and to encourage extortion and perjury. It would 
be impossible for the heart of man or demon to devise a more 
efiective instrument for extinguishing every noble feeling in the 
female heart — for blighting the domestic affections, and for 
degrading the males and females of that portion of the commu- 
nity connected with the receipt of parish relief — than the practice 
of our laws relative to bastardy. 

In the first place, I appeal to the experience of all overseers 
in rural districts, whether the instances of marriages taking 
place among the labouring classes, without previous pregnancy^ 
are not so very rare as to constitute no material exception to the 
general assertion, " that pregnancy precedes marriage." 

In the second place, I ask, whether marriages are not, in most 
instances, brought about by the threat which the woman holds 
out to the man, of swearing the child to him if he does not 
marry her? and whether the power afforded to the man of 
suggesting to the woman that she may place him in this predica- 
ment, is not the infallible topic of seduction and persuasion 
which he employs in the rare instances which require persuasion? 

In the third place, I appeal to every assistant overseer, who 
has been any time in office, whether he has not, in his own expe- 
rience, known of several instances of perjury and extortion on 
the part of women in his own parish, and heard of many more ? 
, I proceed to give miscellaneous instances. 
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DOWNHAM MARKET, NORFOLK. 

Order on the father 2^., but depends upon the circumstances. 
The overseer stated as follows : 

A woman refused to declare the father of the child of which 
she was pregnant They threatened her with imprisonment if 
she persevered in her contumacy, whereupon she declared she 
would swear the child to one of them. This she proceeded 
to do. She appeared before the magistrate, and had the name 
of the overseer actually inserted in the order, but when the oath 
was tendered to her, relented. 



SWAFFHAM, NORFOLK. 



A woman in a neighbouring parish had five illegitimate chil- 
dren, for whom she was allowed 10#. per week, and 6s. for 
herself. Finding herself pregnant for the sixth time, she em* 
ployed a man to go round to various persons with whom she 
might or might not have had connexion, to acquaint each of 
them separately with the fact of her pregnancy, and of her 
intention of swearing the child to him unless he consented to 
«end her a sum of money, when she* would engage to swear it 
to some one else. Her demands for this hush-money ranged 
as high as 10/. in sorae^ instances. The first man to whom her 
ambassador applied gave him 10/. The ambassador returned, 
and represented to his employer that the man had laughed at 
her threat, but had sent her half-a-crown, out of which he 
thought she ought to give him Is. 6d. for his trouble. To this 
she consented ; so he benefited 9/. 19s. and she Is. by this 
first negotiation. She carried on this course with several per- 
sons with various success, and at last swore the child to a man 
who resisted, and on his appeal succeeded in getting the order 
on him quashed. The case was tried at Swaffham, where the 
above circumstances came to light in court. 

This wpman was never punished. She gave birth to her child, 
was allowed 2s. for it by tne parish, and is now in the receipt of 
18*. per week, the produce oi successful bastardy adventures. 

My informant in this and the following instance was Mr. Sewell, 
clerk to the magistrates at Swaffham. 

A woinan of Swaffham was reproached by the magistrate^ 
Mr. Young, with the burdens she had brought upon the parish, 
upon the occasion of her appearing before him to present the 
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parish with her seventh bastard. She replied^ '^ I am not going 
to be disappointed in my company with men to save the parish." 
This woman now receives 14«. a week for her seven bastards, 
being 2«. a head for each. Mr. Sewell informed me that had 
she been a widow with seven legitimate children, she would not 
have received so much by 4s. or 5s. a week, according to their 
scale of allowance to widows. A bastard child is thus about 
25 per cent, more valuable to a parent than a legitimate one. 
The premium upon want of chastity, perjury and extortion, is 
here very obvious ; and Mr. Sewell informed me that it is con- 
sidered a good speculation to marry a woman who can bring a 
fortune of one or two bastards to her husband. Mr. Sewell had 
never known in the course of his experience but two women 
punished for having illegitimate children. The profligacy in 
this neighbourhood is very great. 



WISBEACH. 

I witnessed the following case at the petty session. A girl 
about 18, with a bastard child, was brought before the bench 
under the following circumstances. The real father was stated 
to be a married man, the driver of a coach, who had promised 
to allow the girl 4«. a week if she would swear the child to 
another man and not to him. This she had done, when the 
coachman had immediately abandoned her, and the putative 
father, a pedlar, could not be found. Consequently she was 
now a burden on the parish, which allowed her 2s. a week ; and 
as she could not maintain herself on this, she would not quit the 
workhouse, whereupon the overseer brought her up before the 
bench to have her committed to prison. The girl did not deny, 
nor admit any part of the above story, nor did the magistrates 
inquire into it. They told her that if she did not quit the work- 
house within a fortnight, and the overseer brought her up again, 
they would commit her for three months. The girl said she had 
nowhere to go to, having no father or mother, that she could not 
leave her child under a year, so as to get her livelihood, and had 
besides no shoes and stockings, having borrowed those she had 
on to come to the bench. The overseer promised her two pair 
of stockings and a pair of shoes if she would quit the house in 
a fortnight ; and this bribe, reinforced by the threat of the magis- 
trates^ induced her to promise that she would go. 
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ROYSTON. 

Inrormant, Mr. Docwra ; order, 2s, — varies according to the 
circumstances of the father. 

Many girls have got as much as 20/- or 30/. from different 
young men not to swear children to them ; has heard young men 
jeering one another in this way, — " Ah, you had to come down 
with a 51, note, or otherwise she would have sworn it to you." 
Some girls pretend to be pregnant when they are not so, to 
extort money. 

A girl, to extort money, swore a child to the clergyman's son, 
of which he proved himself not to be the father. 

One woman, named Smith, has three children by three dif- 
ferent fathers. She has never been punished, and the parish 
allows her 6s, per week. Women are very rarely punished ; has 
only known one or two instances in his memory of the parish. 
Bastardy very common. 



HOLBEACH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Informants, the overseer and master of the workhouse. 

Many illegitimate children ; 10 or 12 every year ; bastards 
increasing ; order from 1^. to 2s. 6d, and Siboye,— depends on the 
circumstances of the father. 

An unmarried girl, upon leaving the workhouse after her 
fourth confinement, said to the master, " Well, if I have the 
good luck to have another child, I shall draw a good sum from 
the parish, and with what I can earn myself, shall be better off 
than any married woman in the parish ;" and the master added, 
that she had met with the good luck she hoped for, as she told 
him, a short time before I was at Holbeach, that she was five 
months gone with child. 

I asked him what she had for each child ? — He answered Ss. ; 
and that women in that neighbourhood could easily earn 5s. a 
week all the year through. Thus she will have I5s, a week. 



BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM. 

Population, 6,325, the centre of the stocking manufactory. 
Informant, WiUiam Caddick, has been permanent overseer 
for 20 years. 
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c< 



Order on father 2»., — depends on circumstances of father. 
If overseers say the father is rich, and apply for a larger order^ 
magistrates never refuse ; always give the mothers all that the 
parish receives from tlie fathers ; thinks this makes women fix 
on rich fathers ; knows many instances of perjury, — sometimes 
can prove them. A case occurred yesterday. A girl, who 
had had two bastard children^ was pregnant of a third, and 
swore it to a young man in easy circumstances. He appealed 
to the quarter sessions^ which yesterday decided in his favour. 
The child was thrown on the parish ; the man proving, by 
several witnesses, that the girl had said among her friends, 
that she had fixed upon him because he was rich, and the 
real father too poor to allow her any thing ; and proving like* 
wise that, after having sworn the child to him, she was un- 
acquainted with him by sight, and had mistaken his brother for 
him in the presence of several persons. This girl had not been 
punished for her two previous bastards. It is proverbial among 
girls and women, that they would rather their children were 
all bastards; — has often heard girls and women say that. 
There must be something wrong in the magistrates ordering a 
woman 2s. for a bastard, when, if a poor family applies for relief, 
they direct the overseer to make up the earnings on the scale of 
Is. 3d. for each child ; so that the poor man's children are 
worse off, we consider, than the bastards. A girl, with three 
bastards, will live better than a man working coarse stockings ; 
she will get 6s. for her bastards, and earn 2s. or 3s. besides ; he 
will only be able to earn, after clearing his expenses (viz. 
rent of frame, needles, seaming, &c.), 6s. per week. A widow, 
with a legitimate child, is never allowed more than Is. 6rf., 
sometimes less, and sometimes nothing; depends upon her 
earnings ; but a woman with bastards is sure of 2s. a week 
for each ; yes, even if she were earning 20s. a week. During 
twenty years he has been in office, magistrates would never 
punish a woman for having a bastard, though he has frequently 
applied for it. Bastardy is very much increasing in Basford ; 
believes that one-third of all the number applying to the parish, 
old and young, are bastards." 



ST. MARY'S PARISH, NOTTINGHAM. 

Population, 39,500. 

Mr. Barnet, assistant overseer, informant. 
Annual average of bastard births, 70.4 ; and annual removals 
of pregnant, women, 100. 
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As the bastardy account is very heavy in this parish, amount- 
ing upon an average to 730/. per annum, on 'wtiich the parish 
loses about 250/., and sometimes more than 300/., Mr. Bamet, 
about four years ago, introduced a new method of proceeding. 
The usual one is for the woman to swear the child before birth, 
which course the women always prefer themselves. He deter- 
mined never to permit a child to be sworn till after birth^ for the 
purpose of saving the S/. or 4/. expense, incurred in getting at 
and securing the father before birth, as be found this outlay fall 
mainly upon the parish. Since he has acted oh this plan, he has 
been surprised at finding women continually naming and swearing 
their children to difierent fathers from those whom they named 
and wished to swear against before birth ; and in these cases is 
convinced that they resdly name the true fathers after birth, and 
were ready to swear falsely before birth. The continual recur- 
rence of this fact makes a strong impression upon him: he 
accounts for it as follows : — various motives influence them before 
birth ; they wish to swear the child to a rich father, or to extort 
money ; they wish to spare the real father, if they like him, and 
fix on another ; they take a spite against some one, and rush to 
the overseer, and make him an instrument of vengeance in their 
hands ; but ttfter birth, when they are ill, can extort nothing, 
have no hope of vengeance, and are serious from the dangers 
they have just passed, their minds are more open to the action 
of good principles, and they lose, besides, all hope of the overseer 
aiding them in marrying, if they fix upon an ex-parishioner, as 
the child, by being bom, is already settled. He considers that 
this change has greatly diminished peijury; though, if generally 
introduced, it would still leave overseers open to the temptation 
of encouraging perjury, as they always wish women to fix on rich 
fathers, as the parish is thereby better secured. 

The order on the father varies according to his circumstances, 
and the parish always gives the mother all they get. This, 
Mr. Barnet is aware, operates as a direct premium onr peijury. 
He has seen many instances where be has felt no conviction that 
the woman selected the right man, and knows of many instances 
of perjury. A young man courted a girl, aged seventeen, with 
intent to marry her ; but they quarrelled. He was a journeyman, 
honest, industrious, and likely to do well. She came to the 
overseer, and wanted to swear a child to this young man. The 
overseer sent for him : he declared he had never had illicit con- 
nexion with her — had never suspected she was capable of 
incontinency, believing her above it, and would not credit that 
she was unchaste. However, she turned out to be with child, 
and, after much cross-examination, admitted that she had never 
had connexion with this young man; and said that she bad 
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fixed upon him as the father^ because she knew he was 
honest and industrious^ and thought they would force him to 
marry her. 

Hitherto^ if the father failed to pay, the parish allowed 
the mothers 2s. for each bastard. They allowed widows 
but Is. 6d. for legitimate children, and have just lowered the 
allowance of the bastard's mother to the same sum ; but still, 
whenever the father does pay, the harlot is better off than the 
honest woman. 

Nine out of ten of the orders of removal which the parish 
receives are cases of bastardy. Mr. Barnet knows whole 
families in the town which are bastards, from generation to gene- 
ration. He has^ observed, that magistrates generally favour the 
mothers of bastards in their complaints against overseers. 



BINGHAM. 

Bastardy flourished in this parish, in the usual way, up to the 
year 1818. The practice was the same here as elsewhere, and 
the effects of course the same. 

In 1818, Mr. Lowe introduced a change, marked by the 
wisdom which characterises his other proceedings. 

For the seven years ending 1818, the average annual number 
of bastard births in Bingham was six ; and the average annual 
number of marriages was thirteen and two-thirds. For the seven 
years ending 1824, the average annual number of bastard births 
was under two, and that of marriages ten. 

Dean, the overseer's, account is as follows: — Twelve years 
ago we introduced this custom : when a woman came, saying she 
was with child, she was taken before the magistrate in the usual 
way ; the sessions made the order on the father in the usual way. 
Then we told her she must get the money from the father 
herself, as we should never trouble him ; and that if she became 
chargeable to us, we should send her to the house of correction, 
and all women anre invariably so sent. Before this we used 
to have five or six bastards born every year; now we have under 
two. These are still sworn and afiSliated in the usual way; 
there is no change in that respect ; but if the mother applies for 
relief we enforce the law, and send her to prison. So the 
mothers now never think of applying to the parish, but arrange 
with the fathers as well as they can, and maintain the children 
as well as they can. There are no bastards on the parish 
books now but one; and this is a particular case, where the 
mother was ill-treated l^ the father. For nearly the first three 
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vears after 4,he first example was made, there wtti'iiot one 
bastard birth in the parish (except in the case of axeman 
who was an idiot) ; neither has there been any instance whatever; 
for the last twelve years^ of any woman ever having 9, second 
bastard child-* Before this change there were many, — one 
woman had five ; but at that time this parish paid as others do 
now^ 2s. for every bastardy whether the money was obtained from 
the father or not. 

Such is the account of the overseer. It appears that since the 
Bastardy Laws have been practically administered at Bingham on 
the principle of punishing the woman if she applies to the parish, 
and of inflicting no pecuniary or other penality upon the father, 
illegitimate births have immensely decreased, and the number of 
marriages has annually lessened. The decrease in the number 
of marriages is doubtless owing, not merely to the strictness with 
which the Bastardy Laws are administered, but likewise to the 
wholesome administration of the Poor Laws at Bingham ; but the 
decrease of illegitimate births can proceed from nothing but 
the rigorous enforcement of the Bastardy Law. It requires but 
little reflection to convince us that the Bingham method of deal- 
ing with bastardy sweeps away the motive to perjury — the power 
of extorting money — deprives the woman of the hope of getting 
a husband, or a large weekly allowance by incontinency, and the 
man of the most powerful topic for eflecting seduction. And by 
degrees the moral sentiments of the poor on this important topic 
are turned into the right channel. 

All laws regarding bastardy, which contemplate the slightest 
punishment on the man, have the inherent defect of encouraging 
what they aim at repressing. Such laws must give the woman 
power, either difectly or indirectly, over the man ; he will use 



• After the publication, by the Poor Law Commission, of the Extracts, 8cc. 
I was informed that there was some mistake on this point, and I wrote to Mr. 
Lowe on the subject. The following is an extract from his reply : it does not 
materially affect the statement which I have given : — 

'^ I have sent to Dean about the case mentioned to you* I certainly had 
understood, as you did, that there was no mstance of any woman, since the 
new system was acted upon, having a second bastard. I knew that illegitimate 
births were most miraculously diminished, and I most undoubtedly thought, 
from what he said when under examination, that no woman had had a second 
bastard. It seems, however, that he misunderstood the question, and that he 
thought it referred to a second bastard of the same woman being chargeable on 
the parish. He states that a very lewd woman, named Mary Best, had two bas- 
tards, both of which died ; that then she had a third, which lived, but that none 
of them had ever been chargeable to the parish. She has, since you were here, 
had a fourth, which has become chargeable, and therefore she is now suffering 
under our rule, which I hope will cure her incontinence, though as far as this 
case goes I was mistaken, or rather misled, as well as yourself/' 
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^liat fact as a motive to induce her to yield ; and she will yield 
ecause she knows she shall be able to effect his punishment if 
^e deceives her. 

The man may in all cases be as guilty as the woman ; and it 

ay seem hard or unjust to punish her, the weaker and more 

Ipless of the two, and to suffer him to go unpunished ; but the 

bject of the penal law is to repress crime, and not to punish it. 

unishment is a means to an end ; the end is the prevention of 

^irime ; and a punishment which operates to encourage instead of 

"to prevent crime (as is the case in bastardy when the father is 

punished), frustrates the very object which alone can justify one 

human being in inflicting pain on another. 

It may almost be affirmed, that the virtue of female chastity 
does not exist among the lower orders of England, except to a 
certain extent among domestic female servants, who know that 
they hold their situations by that tenure, and are more prudent in 
consequence. Among the residue, all evidence goes to prove 
that it is a nonentity. A daughter grows up ; she learns what 
her mother was ; she sees what her sisters and neighbours are ; 
finds that nobody thinks the worse of them, and that nothing is 
expected of herself, and that there is a short road to marriage or 
a maintenance. The English law has abolished female chastity, 
self-respect, proper pride, and all the charities of domestic life, 
derived from and connected with its existence. It has destroyed, 
likewise, the beneficial influence which this virtue in women 
reflects on the character of men. If it is considered desirable to 
restore it, the way is easy and sure, and short. It is only necessary 
to deprive parishes of all claim on the father, and to make it illegal 
for them to give relief to a mother for her illegitimate child 
without sending her to prison for three or six months. By acting 
on a somewhat similar principle, Mr. Whately, of Cookham, 
Berks, has reduced the annual bastardy births of his parish from 
fifteen to one. 

John W. Cowell. 
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RULES ADOPTED IN THE WORKHOUSE AT ULEY, REFERRED 

TO IN PAGE 117. 

I. — Arrangement of the Worhhome. 

There shall be in the said workhouse foUr wards at the least : one of 
these wards shall be appropriated to married persons and their children 
under ten years of age ; another to single women, and to those chUdren 
whose parents are not in the house ; another to single men and boys ; 
and another to very old and infirm persons. Not more than two fbll* 
grown persons or three children (except by desire of a parent) shall be 
put to sleep in one bed ; and the inmates of each one of these wards 
shall be at all times kept separate from those of the others. The 
keeper shall place in the best rooms those poor persons who have been 
creditable housekeepers, and have been reduced by misfortune. Sick 
or distempered paupers shall be placed in separate rooms, and an 
apothecary or surgeon shall be sent for, when it shall appear to be 
necessary, or at the requisition of an inmate. 

II. — Appointment and Duties of the Visiting Committee. 

The select vestry shall choose from their own body a. committee, to 
be called the ** Visiting Committee ;" consisting of the churchwardens 
and overseers and three others, any three of whom shall be competent 
to act. They shall have the immediate superintendence and control of 
the keeper, and, in all emergencies, shall direct him how to proceed. 
They shall report any of their proceedings when called upon by the 
select vestry, and be liable to its general control. They shall at all 
times be competent to call a general meeting of the select vestry, for 
the purpose of reporting to it, and of receiving its directions. They 
shall inspect the workhouse at least once in each week. 

III. — Appointment and Duties of the Keeper. 

A keeper shall be appointed by the select vestry to superintend the 
workhouse, who shall have the care of it, and of all the persons who 
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shall be sent to it, of all the clothing, furniture, linen, tools, implementsi 
and utensils of every description, contained or used in or about it ; of 
all books of labour and accounts; he shall keep an inventory of all 
these things in a book ; he shaU also keep an account of all provisions, 
of labour, of materials for labour, both before and after they shall be 
worked up ; he shall have the care of the garden, its cultivation and 
produce ; of all books of accounts, and of all other things necessary for 
the establishment. For these, together with all property belonging to 
the parish, which shall in any way come into his possession, he shall 
account to the select vestry. 

He shall take particular care to keep the workhouse, the several 
apartments therein, and the several persons who shall inhabit the same, 
clean and wholesome ; and for that purpose he shall employ such of the 
poor persons who shall be sent thither, whom he shall think best quali- 
fied, if not objected to by the visiting committee, to assist him therein, 
and also in providing and dressing victuals for the use of such poor 
persons, and also for attending the sick, aged, or infirm. 

He shall cause every poor person who shall be sent to the workhouse 
to be immediately washed and cleaned, and shall have his or her clothes 
exchanged for such as shall be worn in the house by order of the select 
vestry ; and the clothes so taken shall be purified, and shall be delivered 
to such poor person on his or her leaving the house. 

He shall take care that every poor person shall have his or her meals 
delivered to him or her at the usual hours, according to a dietary to be 
fixed on or varied by the select vestry. 

When any poor person shall die in the house, the keeper shall take 
care that the body be immediately removed to some separate apartment, 
and be decently buried at the usual period after death ; and he shall also 
take care of the clothes and goods of such person, and deliver them to 
the overseer. 

He shall dismiss from the workhouse in the day-time before noon, 
every person who shall in the opinion of the select vestry or of the 
visiting committee, be thought improper to be continued therein ; and 
also every poor person, and his or her family who shall desire to be so 
dismissed, and to support him or herself and &mily without parish 
relief. 

He shall visit the several persons maintained in the workhouse, and 
their apartments at least once in every day ; and shall take care that 
there be no waste of fire, candles, or provisions, and shall see that the 
fires and candles be put out at the hours fixed for such persons going 
to bed ; which shall be at eight o'clock between Michaelmas and Lady- 
day, and at nine between Lady-day and Michaelmas. He shall at all 
times take particular care not to act violently, or speak intemperately ; 
and shall require the same forbearance from the matron, and from all 
others in authority under him. He shall observe and enforce these 
Rules in ev6ry respect, and at all times, with temper and impartiality ; 
and shall keep a book to be called the ** Journal of Punishments," in 
which he shall enter the name of every person punished ; the oiFence 
for and the day on which such person shall have been so punished ; the 

N 2 
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duration and nature of such punishment, and whether such punishment 
shall have been ordered or continued by order of the visiting committee. 
Every poor person who shall have been punished by order of the keeper 
alone, shall have the power of appealing to the select vestry at their 
next meeting ; and if it shall appear to such select vestry that the 
keeper has exceeded the powers herein given to him, or has treated any 
person under his care with undue severity, or has neglected or wilfully 
acted contrary to these Rules, it shall be deemed an offence for which 
the keeper shall be liable to such penalty as shall have been provided 
for on his appointment by the select vestry. He shaU enter in a book 
the name of every person admitted into the workhouse, the date of his 
or her admission and dismissal, with the cause of the latter ; which 
book, together with all other books, inventories and accounts, he shall 
produce at any time when required so to do by the select vestry, or by 
any member of the visiting committee ; and he shall allow them to be 
examined, and any extracts made from them that may be deemed 
necessary by either of the aforesaid parties. 

And these Rules, Orders and Regulations shall be publicly read by 
him to all the poor persons in the workhouse, once at least in every 
month ; and a printed copy of them shall be constantly kept hung up 
in some conspicuous part of the workhouse. 



IV. — Appointment and Duties of the Matron. 

A matron shall be appointed by the select vestry, who shall have the 
care of the linen, the clothing, the washing, and of the wards appro- 
priated to the women under the direction of the keeper, and of every 
thing else that a select vestry or the visiting committee shall entrust to 
her care. 

Y»— Duties and Punishment of the. Inmates. 

Such poor persons who shall be sent to the house as are able to 
work, shall be employed by the keeper in some labour best suited to 
their strength and capacity ; they sh^ be called up by ring of bell, so 
as to be set to work by six o'clock in the morning from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas, and they shall continue to work till six in the evening, 
being allowed from nine till ten, and from one till two for meals and 
rest ; and from Michaelmas till Lady-day they shall be called up, so 
that they shall have had their breakfast and be set to work by eight 
o'clock in the morning, and they shall continue to work till four in the 
evening, being allowed from twelve till one for dinner and rest. And 
if any poor person shall refuse or neglect to do such labour or work as 
shall be allotted to him or her (except in case of sickness or bodily 
incapacity), or shall from negligence or wilfulness spoil the same, or 
shall leave the house without permission of the keeper or matron, or 
having such permission shall not return within a reasonable time, if 
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allowed to be absent during a part of the day, or before bed-time, if 
allowed to be absent the whole day, unless such poor person can render 
a sufficient reason or excuse for the same ; or shall be guilty of drunk- 
enness, profane cursing or swearing, or of any grossly indecent or violent 
language or action, or who shall wilfuUy injure or climb upon any part 
of the house or walls, or who shall make or cause any gross and offen-> 
sive dirt in the house, yards, or garden, or who shall wilfully enter any 
ward, except that of the class to which he or she shall belong, without 
leave of the keeper or matron, or who shall Mrilfully injure, take, give or 
convey away any clothing, tool, implement or furniture belonging to the 
parish, or who shall cause any riot, or seriously disturb the inmates of 
the house or of the neighbourhood, or who shall smoke, drink beer or 
other spirituous or fermented liquor, or who shall introduce or receive 
the same into the house without permission of the keeper, or without an 
order from an apothecary or surgeon attending an inmate ; shall be 
punished by confinement, or by being debarred from animid food, in 
such manner as the keeper shall direct, so that such punishment shall 
not last beyond bed-time of the day on which such poor person shall 
he charged with such offence ; and for a future similar offence, such 
person shall either be so punished again by the keeper, or on such 
person being confined, the keeper may apply to the visiting committee, 
who shall either order such punishment to be continued for twenty-four 
hours, or direct the keeper to make complaint of such person to a 
magistrate, as they shall think fit. Provided always, if any poor person 
shall, in tJie opinion of the surgeon, counterfeit illness, such poor 
person shall be liable to a further punishment, not exceeding twenty- 
four hours, at the discretion of the said committee, except in any case 
in which a complaint against an inmate is made or is about to be made 
by the keeper to a magistrate. Provided that nothing herein contained 
shall authorize the keeper to refuse to any person requiring the same, 
permission to apply at any time to a justice ; and if any person so 
obtaining leave shall not make such application, or having made the 
same shall not return within a reasonable time, unless such person shall 
show sufficient cause for such absence, such person shall be punished as 
above. 

All poor persons able to go to church shall, if possibfe, attend divine 
service twice on every Sunday, with the keeper or matron, or proper 
deputy. 



VI. 

If at any time the select vestry of the parish shall be discontinued, 
all the powers herein given to the select vestry shall, to all intents and 
purposes, be vested in the general vestry for the time being. 
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NOTICE. 

The following Correspondence relates to some parts of the notice 
concerning Royston, which is to be found in my Report, and by desire 
of the Commissioners it is preceded by a document forwarded to them, 
by the Rev. H. Morice. 



No. 1. — ^Document of the Rev. H. Morice. 

No. 2. — Counter-statement of A. Meetkerke, Esq., and of the Rev. Messrs^ 
Sisson, Morice, and Lafont, Magistrates of the county of Herts; 
dated Ashweli, near Baidock, June 6, 1833, and addressed to John 
Re vans, Esq. Secretary of the Poor Law Commission. 

No. 3. — Reply of the Royston Select Vestry to the Counter-statement of the 
Magistrates, and addressed to John Revans, Esq. 

No. 4. — ^Letter of John Revans, Esq. to J. W. Cowell, Esq. ; dated June 10, 
1833, inclosing the Counter-statement of the Magistrates. 

No. 6. — Reply of J. W, Cowell, Esq. to John Revans, Es<j.; dated Nov. 1, 
1833. 



No. 1. — Document (not dated) of the Rev. H. Moriee. 

Gentlemen, 

Certain queries having been transmitted to me from the Poor Law 
Commissioners, I beg leave, as one of the magistrates attending the 
petty sessions at Royston, in the county of Hertford, to state the prin- 
ciple upon which that bench have invariably acted in the administration 
of the poor laws ; namely — 

To throw the poor as much as possible upon their own resources, and 
thereby to encourage industry amongst them. 

To induce the fieurmer to give his labourer the average wages, without 
considering the number of his family, and thereby giving no inducement 
to early and improvident marriages. 

To prevent any part of wages being paid out of the poor-rate. 

To make a marked distinction, in ordering relief, between the idle 
and industrious poor. 

In the parish of Therfield, in the Royston division, a custom had 
obtained of letting the farmer employ the surplus hands at 1«. a day, 
whatever more was necessary for their support being paid by the over- 
seers. When the overseers' accounts were brought before the magis- 
trates, they refused to allow the sums so paid. The practice was 
discontinued, and the surplus labourers were greatly diminished, the 
farmer not having the inducement to turn away his men, in order to get 
them at a cheaper rate. 

The parish of Ashwell, in the same division, contains upwards of 
4,000 acres, and the population, according to the last return, is 1,073 ; 
the poor-rate is 2s. ^d. in the pound ; the highway-rate 1«. upon two- 
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thirds of tlie rental ; the average price of hibour is 9s. a week. In this 
parish great attention is paid to the poor, and they are yery orderly and 
industrious. The system pursued has been to give every labonier the 
full average amount of his labour, employing those who have &milies 
by the job, at which, if they work hard, they will be enabled to support 
themselves by their earnings ; others by the day, and finding employ- 
ment for male children above ten years old ; the female childien obtain 
something by straw plaiting. The surplus hands are all employed on 
the roads, paying them a less rate of wages than they could obtain from 
the £urmer, and refusing assistance to any who have lost their places for 
misconduct, which is a strong inducement to them to get into service, 
and to behave well in it. But to protect the labourer, and enable him 
to bring hiS labour to a fair market, if a fieurmer refuses to give to a man 
the average price of wages, he is immediately taken on the roads, and 
whoUy supported. As an encouragement to industry, every labourer is 
allowed to plant as many potatoes, in the open fallow field, as he can 
collect manure to cultivate it with, no rent being required. Thus a 
supply of potatoes is found for the winter's consumption, and even 
little childi^ contribute something towards their own support, by col* 
lecting manure from the roads. Savings Banks have been found a great 
auxiliary in promoting industrious habits, and preventing early mar- 
riages ; as it has been found, that a man who has once made a deposit in 
a savings bank, will be induced to defer entering into the marriage state, 
tin he has saved sufficient to furnish his cottage comfortably ; and that 
habits of economy and industry may be instilled into the minds of the 
poor at the earliest age, a savings bank for children has been established, 
at which, on every Sunday, they are allowed to deposit the few pence 
they may have saved in the week ; thus afibrding them a strong induce- 
ment to behave well, in the hope of receiving some little reward on the 
Saturday night, to deposit in the bank on the Sunday. These deposits, 
when they amount to a sufficient sum, are returned to them for the 
purpose of purchasing their clothing. By steadily pursuing this system, 
the poor are become contented, honest, and happy, and some of them 
have been enabled to purchase their cottages. In 1830, when fires 
blazed all around this parish, in the adjoining (Tounties of Bedford and 
Cambridge, and riots of a very serious nature disgraced some of the 
neighbouring villages in the same counties, the poor of the parish of 
Ashwell remained steady, and even expressed their willingness to 
support the civil power, if necessary. 

The 3 Will. IV. c. 96, " for the better employment of labourers," 
has been tried in one parish in this neighbourhood, and found to work 
exceedingly well ; but as the sixth section limits the Act to parishes in 
which the poor-rate exceeds 5«. in the pound at a rack rent, most of the 
parishes in this agricultural district, where the poor-rates are low, can- 
not apply it to themselves, though I am persuaded very great advantage 
would arise from it, as it would lead the farmer to perceive that it was 
more for his interest to employ the labourers whom he is bound to sup- 
port, than to throw them on the parish. In this division some few select 
vestries have been established, but they have not answered. 
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• In agricultural districts, where the overseer is usually a farmer, and 
unable, from his habits, to take a comprehensive view of the state of the 
poor, and whose chief object is to save an immediate drain upon his 
purse, without considering future consequences, if he were not under 
some control, I am convinced, after thirty years' experience, that the 
most disastrous effects would arise from it, and the poor be reduced, in 
many cases, to a state of starvation ; and I do not thmk that controlling 
power could be placed in better hands than it is at present, namely, the 
magistrates ; for the mal-administration of the poor laws does not origi- 
nate in the magistrates, but in the parishes themselves, so much so, that 
by the number of applications made to the magistrates for relief, may 
be told whether a parish be well or ill managed. Where a parish is 
well managed, the interference of the magistrate is seldom necessary. 
Should you desire any further information from this district, 1 shall be 
ready to furnish you with it, and I have the honour to be 

Your obedient servant, 

Henrt Morice, 
Vicar of Ashwell, and one of Uis Majesty *8 Justices of 
the Peace for the Counties of Hertford and Essex. 
To the Poor Law Commitsumere. 



No. 2. — Counter^ Statement of the Rev, Messrs* Meetherke^ Morice 
and Lafontf Magistrates of the County of Herts ; dated AshweU, near 
Baldock, June 6, 1832, and addressed to John Revans^ Esq. Secretary 
of the Poor Law Commission, 

Sir, AshweUy near Baldoch^ June 6, 1833* 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th of 
May, informing us that the poor law commissioners were anxious to 
give the utmost publicity in their power to any disproof of the facts 
stated in the report of Mr. Co well, assistant poor law commissioner, so 
far as it casts blame upon the magistrates acting for the division of 
Royston, in the county of Hertford, and of which report we had 
complained to the commissioners, in a letter addressed to the Lord 
Bishop of London, on the 10th of May last. 

We now lose no time in availing ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded us of vindicating our characters from the hasty and serious 
charge of mal-administration of the poor laws, which Mr. Cowell has 
thought proper to introduce into h?s report, and submit the following 
counter-statement of the proceedings of the magistrates of that division. 
Mr. Cowell, in his report, page 34, has stated, that " the vestry (of 
the parish of Royston) has had many struggles with the neighbouring 
Magistrates on the subject of the allowance system ; and that in order 
to protect themselves against the magistrates, the inhabitants of Royston 
had adopted Mr. Sturges Bourne's Act." ♦ If this were the case, it is 

• The passages here referred to may be found in pages 34 and 35 of the pre- 
ceding Report. They are given verbatim ^ as they originally stood in the Book 
of Extracts, page 374. 
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somewhat singular that the inhabitants of Royston should have con- 
sulted the magistrates upon the expediency of appointing a select 
vestry ; and that the select vestry should have been actually appointed 
with their approval and sanction. So indifferent, indeed, are the mem- 
bers of the select vestry about the management of their poor, that we 
are informed that they very seldom attend, and that it is with difficulty 
a sufficient number can be collected to form a meeting. 

Mr, Cowell next observes, p. 36 — " An irregular skirmish had 
been kept up for several years between the neighbouring authorities 
endeavouring to force obedience to a scale, and the inhabitants of 
Royston declining it. At last, however, the opposing parties came to 
a regular action, in which victory seems to have declared for the inha- 
bitants of Royston." We know of no skirmishes, nor of any victory 
obtained by the parish of Royston over us. We have invariably and 
undeviatingly pursued the same course, and dealt with every case 
which came before us according to its merits, without considering the 
parties concerned. We have discountenanced, by every means in our 
power, the payment of wages out of the poor-rates, of which we are 
accused ; and in one instance struck out of an overseer's accounts sums 
so paid to the amount of 40/. which the overseer was obliged to reim- 
burse the parish out of his own pocket. In cases where it has been 
made to appear to us, that a pauper, by his labour and industry, and 
receiving the full average rate of wages, could not support his family by 
reason of their number, or sickness, or any other sufficient cause, we 
have directed such reasonable allowance to be made as his case might, 
in our opinion, require ; and we have always punished any idle and 
dissolute person, not doing his utmost to support himself and his 
family, who might be brought before us. 

Widi respect to the first case brought forward, in proof of our mal- 
administration of the poor laws, that of John James, which took place 
August 7th, 1829 : the facts, we admit, are correctly stated as far as 
they go, in Mr. Docwra*s Letter to the Commissioners, but Mr. Docwra 
has omitted to state how the 10«. a week was earned by James, which 
is a material fact, as it proves the industry of the pauper, and his desire 
to support his family by his labour ; Mr. Docwra should have iftated that 
James's daily wages amounted to only 95. a week, and that the addi- 
tional Is, was obtained by his working longer than the usual hours of 
labour. The Magistrates considered, therefore, that as it was admitted 
by the overseer that he was a most honest and industrious man, and 
had really not sufficient to give the necessary sustenance to his wife 
and family, he was a fit object for parochial relief, which relief they 
contend they have full power to order, under the authority of 59 Geo. III. 
b. 12, s. 2. It is also correctly stated, that the case was not proceeded 
with on account of some informality, but it is not true, that in conse- 
quence of a " magistrate being talked to by a gentleman of the vestry 
upon the consequences likely to ensue by adopting such a measure, it 
was dropped for that time." The reason of its being "dropped" was 
simply this, that some delay having taken place on account of the 
informaHty of the proceedings, the harvest commenced before a firesh 
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application could be made, and James then receiving liighet wages, had 
no further cause of complaint, and his case was not of eovatae again 
brought before the magistrates. 

With respect to the cases of James and Wood, .^»il ddi, 1881, the 
assistant overseer having passed his word that he would give the men 
certain relief recommended by the Magistrates, no order was made 
upon the overseers to enforce obedience, but as the Magistrates founds 
by a second application being made to them, that the promise of the 
assistant overseer had been broken, and that the men were in great 
want of relief, they felt it their duty to bring the case before them on 
the earliest possible day, and, therefore, they would not wait till the 
petty sessions on the Wednesday, but issued a summons to the 
overseers to attend them at the house of one of their body on the 
following Monday ; and the reason why the request of the overseer, 
to defer the hearing the case till the petty sessions, was not complied 
with, is so clearly and so satis&ctorily stated in the letter of die 
Magistrate to whom it was addressed, that it is not necessary to make 
any remark on that part of the charge ; but the insinuation that the 
overseer's feelings were attempted to be worked upon, or that he was 
intimidated by threats, has not the slightest foundation in truth. The 
overseer of Royston at that time was a very intelligent respectable man, 
and the Magistrates took some pains to explain to him their views 
respecting the poor, and to impress upon him the necessity of finding 
some meanii to enable a man with a femiily to support himself without 
parochial relief, and the Magistrates likewise told him that if he did not 
do so, they should feel themselves compelled to make an order upon 
him whenever they saw occasion. 

The overseer feeling the force of our observations, requested time to 
consider of them, and that for that purpose the Magistrates would 
adjourn the case to the petty sessions to be held the following Wednes- 
day, to which they readily assented. At the petty sessions, the over- 
seer informed us that he had satisfied the men, and they withdrew their 
complaint ; he also stated, that he had, in compliance with our recom- 
mendation, to find work for the children, established a school for 
platting straw, to which any pauper would be allowed to send his 
children, receiving a certain sum per head for them ; so that he hoped 
we shoiQd have no further trouble with paupers having large families : 
we highly approved of this plan, and no doubt *' expressed joy in our 
countenances," as Mr. Docwra observed, -at such an improvement in the 
management of the poor. 

With respect to the case stated at p. 37, of a daughter of a retired 
labourer being improperly removed to the place of her last l^;al 
settlement, her father being able to maintain her, it was stated on oath 
before the removing magistrates, that the pauper had been aflSdcted 
for 10 years with an asthma and dropsy, during which time she was 
never able to lie down on her bed, and required two persons to nurse 
her ; that her father had expended upwards of 601, in providing for her 
medical aid ; that he had two sons with large families, who also 
required assistance fi:om him ; that he only possessed four acres of land. 
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and that getting into years, he found himself unable to support the 
whole expense attendant on his daughter's unhappy situation, and that, 
under these circumstances, the daughter had become chaigeable to the 
parish in which she resided ; the Magistrates, therefore, as a matter of 
course, made the order of removal, and suspended it. The story of 
this taking place " at the instigation of a neighbouring magistrate," we 
declare to be without any foundation whatever. 

In the last case brought forward in proof of our mal-administration 
of the Poor Laws, there are several omissions and mistatements. 

The husband is stated to have ** lost his character," and was, there- 
fore, refused employment by the farmers. This did not appear to the 
Magistrates, who can only judge by the evidence brought before them ; 
on the contrary, it was stated by the man, and not disputed by the 
overseer, tiiat his master had no other cause for dismissing him, than 
that he had no more work for him to do, and he has since, we under- 
stand, employed him. 

Though the assistant overseer stated to the Magistrates that there 
were two women in the workhouse who might be employed in taking 
care of the pauper's children, yet neither he nor the overseer could 
satisfy the Magistrates tiiat they were either able or willing to undertake 
the charge, and it was with the perfect approbation of the overseer that 
the order was made. A short time after tiie order had been made, the 
overseer informed one of the Magistrates making the order, that he had 
visited the workhouse, and ascertained that there was a woman in it fit 
for the purpose, and expressed a wish that the order might not be 
renewed ; the Magistrate being satisfied of this, promised that it should 
not ; and when the man applied at the end of the month, it was refused* 

We trust we have now completely answered the cases brought against 
us in proof of our mal-administration of the Poor Laws, and we cannot 
dismiss the subject without remarking on the injustice done us in 
bringing forward before the public, charges founded upon the informa- 
tion of persons avowedly hostile to the magistrates, without making any 
careful inquiry into the truth of the fsicts alleged against us, or having 
any communication with us, though we hold our petty sessions, and our 
clerk resides in the town of Royston, which place Mr. Cowell states he 
thought it necessary twice to visit. 

It may also be a question whether, if a correct view of the manner of 
managing the poor be the object, it is the best way to obtain it by 
examining one place only, and not taking into consideration the 
whole of the district. 

Whether we have managed the poor, according to the existing laws, 
well or ill, it is not for us to say ; but we are satisfied that we have 
done it with honest intention, and according to the best of our ability ; 
and it was no small gratification to us, that at the time when riots 
disgraced the villages of Bedfordshire and Cambridgshire immediately 
adjoining our district, and fires were seen in them almost every night, 
the poor under our care remained orderly, and not a single act of riot 
or incendiarism cast a stain upen tiieir character. 
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We do not offer an opinion on the Poor Laws generally : our only 
object is to show that, such as they are, we have executed them with 
due and sound discretion ; and it is most painful to us, that we feel 
ourselves placed in circumstances, by the Report published under the 
authority of the Poor Law Commissioners, which have compelled us to 
defend publicly our characters. 

We leave it to Mr. Cowell to satisfy his own mind how far he was 
justified, under the trust reposed in him, upon such scanty, such partial, 
and such imperfect evidence as we have shown it to be, in bringing 
before the public, as delinquents, gentlemen, whose characters have 
been hitherto, they trust, unsullied, and who devote a great portion of 
their time and talent gratuitously for the benefit of those amongst whom 
they reside. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

A. Meetkerke, 
Thomas Sisson, 
Henry Morice, 
John Lafont, 
Magistrates acting for the division of 
John Revans, Esq. Royston, in the county of Hertford. 

Secretary to the Poor Law Commission. 



No. 3. — Rephf of the Royston Select Vestry to the Counter-statement of 
the Magistrates^ and addressed to John Revans^ Esq. 

Sir, Royston^ Ibth JunCj 1833. 

I AM honoured with your letter, inclosing one to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners from the Herts Magistrates acting for the division in which 
Royston is situate, and requesting me to forward to you any remarks I 
have to make on it. 

The Select Vestry of Royston have to regret that there should be 
occasions of objection on their part to the proceedings of the three 
Magistrates who have usually attended here, and are Clergymen of high 
respectability, residing on their livings in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Royston, who devote themselves to the assiduous and gratuitous 
discharge of the duties of the Magistracy. 

The Vestry would, however, be wanting in the discharge of their own 
duty to their constituents, and in the promotion of the welfare of the 
poor, if they hesitated, from personal respect for the Magistrates, to 
urge to His Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry their opinion of the 
erroneous view of duty which those Magistrates have taken, as exem- 
plified in the cases laid before the Commissioners. 

In the observations which I have the honour to submit to you, the 
object is not to prove that the Magistrates are wrong, but to show 
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that Uie system on which they act, as to relief, is injurious alike to the 
poor and to the rate-payers. 

The Magistrates' Letter objects to the statement, that the inhabitants 
of Royston adopted Mr. Sturges Bourne's Act, to protect themselves 
against the Magistrates, and it claims that they sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a Select Vestry. 

It is true they did so, but this sanction was a ministerial and not a 
judicial act, and one with respect to which the Magistrates had no 
option. The inhabitants of Royston had considered the manner in 
which the Poor Laws were administered, as to their parish, injudicious, 
and the limitation which that act of parliament imposed on the power 
of the Magistrates in giving relief^ was an influential motive wiUi the 
inhabitants to adopt it. 

As to the observations on non-attendance of members of the Select 
Vestry, I answer, that, happily, the pressure of applications of 
relief does not extend equally through all seasons. In some months 
the population is adequately employed, fresh applications for relief 
from new claimants are rare, and there is, therefore, less attendance 
required at the Vestry. The frinctions of the Vestry are con- 
sidered to be, to lay down rules for the guidance of the overseers, to 
direct them in circumstances of difficulty, to restrain any lavish expen- 
diture of the parochial funds, to correct every want of adequate 
liberality to the necessities of tiie poor, and, above all, to give unifor- 
mity to the management of the poor, and to prevent their situation 
from being afiected by the different feelings or experience of successive 
annual officers. The resort to the assistance of such a Court of super- 
vision and appeal is necessarily of uncertain frequency. But attend- 
ance may be had at any moment on a summons. 

As to the Magistrates' observations on the differences of opinion 
between themselves and the inhabitants of Royston, those differences 
have been the source of much perplexity to the inhabitants. 

The Magistrates consider it their duty to act upon the system of 
giving relief according to the number of children, by what is provincially 
termed bread-money ; the Vestry consider this system as levelling the 
distinctions of moral character, as making relief irrespective of desert, 
as taking away all motives to exertion, sel^reliance and self-denial, and 
to the sacrifice of present gratification to future welfare, on the part of 
the poor. The three cases mentioned in the Magistrates' Letter are 
those by which the Select Vestry are desirous that the justice of their 
own representations should be tried; for though they are individual 
cases, they show the general principles on which the Poor Laws are 
administered here by the Magistrates. 

As to the case of John James, he earned in fact lOs* (which was the 
usual wages in husbandry) as a day labourer ; he was not therefore im- 
potent, for he was quite able to work ; and he was not poor, in the sense 
of the fict of Elizabeth, for he was able to obtain for his work the 
average wages of labour. Why then should he come upon the funds 
directed to be compulsorily raised for the impotent who were incapa- 
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citated for labouri or the poor, who could not obtain mrdinary wages in 
exchange for it ? 

The application was made, on the ground that the wages receiTcd, 
which e^^udled the average wages of husbandry, were not sufficient for 
the applicant's suppmrt, and die Magistrates directed the overseers to 
pay Is. Sd. more. The case is, therefore, a dilect and naked making 
up of wages. The immediate c^ect of submitting to it would be, that 
a large number of similar orders would be liable to be immediately 
applied for on stronger grounds than this. The next e£fect would be, a 
large reduction of wages ; as, when an order for an additional allowance 
could be obtained, the employer would lower his payments, and the 
labourer would have no motive or interest to exert himself to obtain 
adequate wages from his employer, as the sum he received would be 
matter of indifference to him, if the Magistrates could be induced to 
order him from the poor^utes an additional payment. If the wages 
were reduced, by the establishment of such a system, from 10s* to 5»., 
the magistrates to be consistent would make an order for ds. StL instead 
of Is, Sd* out of the poor-rates ; and if the allowances were only made 
to labourers with families, this would be a mere act of oppression upon 
the unmarried labourersi whom such a reduction of wages would starve 
into matrimony. 

When the Vestry, in the case of James, opposed such a degrading 
system, it is unjust to represent their act as intended to oppose individual 
Magistrates ; dieir opposition is directed against the driving down the 
wages of labour, the throwing the able-bodied labourers on the poor- 
rate, the annihilation of the character of an independent self-supported 
labourer, and the eventual ruin of the small independent rate-payers. 
I add the fact that one pauper, who has received 17'. a week bread- 
money, has exulted to me in the rise of the corn-market, and expressed 
a wish that it was 2s, a loaf. The Royston Vestry feel that they cannot 
give up the real welfare and independence of the poor and Uie existence 
of the rate-payers to the prejudices of Magistrates, however much and 
deservedly diose Magistrates are entitled to their personal respect. 

I beg to add, as an illustration of the working of the present system, 
diat John James, in last autumn, finished a job he was employed in, 
and on the same day in which he finished it, without having inquired 
for work of a single individual, threw himself on the overseer. 

In &ct, this class of the poor avow that they had rather have the 
easy shilling of being on the parish, than the well-earned eighteen-pence 
of being in the employment of individaal farmers. The Vestry respect- 
fully ask, if they are not entitled to the co-operation of Magistrates in 
attempting to reverse a state of feeling on the part of the poor» so 
injurious alike to those who contribute to the poor-rate and to those 
who are maintained out of it ? I must also add, that James is one of 
the large class who are continually, upon every occasion, throwing 
themselves on the parish. * 

As to the case of the daughter of a retired labourer being improperly 
removed^ the overseer of the removing parish said to the officer of 
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Royston, in the presence of another witness, that he was ashamed of 
the remoTal, that her father was ahle to maintain her, and that the father 
wonld not haTe thonght of aj^lying to the parish if he had not been 
persuaded by the Magistrate. 

The Royston Vestry had of coarse no farther evidence of the &cts 
than this statement of the overseer. 

This ease is stated for the important purposes of showing that no 
encouragement is given under the present system to the maintenance of 
the poor by the parents :-— that the application to the poor-rates is not 
attCTdpted to be checked or restrained : — and the idea of application to 
the parish is suggested where it does not arise in the minds of the 
parties^ 

The complaint of the Vestry was not against the correctness of making 
the order, but the Magistrates' inciting die application for it. 

The case last-mentioned in the letter of the Magistrates, appears to 
affi>id infinitely the most alarming view of Uie consequences of their 
mode of <»dering relief. The wife had stolen turnips and tops for sale, 
and was committed to prison for six months. Of the husband's guilty 
pardoipation in a crime committed for the benefit of the &mily collec- 
tively, there can be no doubt. Immediately upon the commitment of 
the wife, the husband applied to the overseers to provide a woman to 
take care of his children. 

The overseer might have answered him, that the loss of his wife's 
industry was the consequence of her crime, by which he had forfeited, 
and therefore he must suffer the privations consequent upon it. 
Instead of this, the overseer took the trouble to find a woman to take 
care of his &mily. These arrangements were not satisfactory to the 
husband, who went to the Magistrates and obtained an order for 11«. a 
week* What is this but holding out to the vicious poor a complete 
indemnity £rom all the consequences of their crimes ? 

It was the duty of the Magistrates to have told the complainant, that 
the inconvenience of the loss of his wife's industry was the consequence 
of their crime ; that all human law followed the dispensations of Provi- 
dence in leaving the inconveniences of crime as a remedial discipline 
upon those by whom it was committed or connived at ; that in solitude 
and inconvenience he should form resolutions to exercise a more moral 
influence over his wife on her return, and that they would not attempt 
to remove from him at the expense of the parish the inconvenience he 
had brought on himself. Instead of this, the whole course of the pro- 
ceeding shows that the Magistrates took it up with as exclusive a feeling 
for the applicant as if his wife had been removed from him by inevita- 
ble affliction, and they proceed to protect the husband from all its 
consequences. 

The Order states, as its ground, that the wife was in the house of 
correction. As the Magistrates knew this fact, they were bound to 
have inquired into the cause of it, and to show the husband that it 
affected their decision. The Magistrates state, that the fact of the 
husband's having lost his character was unknown to th^n. It ought 
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not to have been so, as an unprejudiced attention to the statements 
of the parish ojQicers would speedily have convinced them of it. 

The Magistrates observe, that the Report to the Commissioners was 
made on the information of persons avowedly hostile to the Magistrates. 

The Vestry respectfully state, that there are no such persons in their 
body. 

It is composed of the middle classes of society, and the aspect of the 
times is too portentous to allow of such persons entertaining feelings of 
hostility to those invested with authority, however mistakeiily or in- 
juriously they may think it has been in any instances exercised. 
There are some in the Vestry whose incomes are derived peculiarly 
from landed estate, to whom die amount of their poor-rates in Royston 
is of very little consequence, and whose only motive in forming part of 
that body is to benefit the poor and improve their condition, who desire 
to aboli^ reliance on the Magistrates* bread-money, as a degradation of 
the situation and character of the poor, and who dread to see the poor- 
rates increase, because that increase marks the augmenting misery and 
depression of their condition. It is naturally not agreeable to men with 
such feelings to have their OjQicers told by the Magistrates, as a general 
answer, " You know our scale of bread-money, and ought to conform 
to it." And by the improvident poor, when their demands are refused, 
** We will go to your masters (the Magistrates) and make you." 

The Magistrates speak in their letter of their managing the poor ; of 
the poor being under their care. 

The Vestry consider these statements as indicative of erroneous views. 
The poor and impotent are under the parish officers, and the authority 
of the Magistrates is appellate, intended to regulate, and not to subvert 
that of the parochial boards. 

The Vestry have not been able to avoid contrasting the confidence 
reposed in other parochial institutions, with the difficulty they find 
themselves in obtaining from the Magistrates any concurrence of opinion 
and action. The Magistrates acting for Whitechapel decline to interfere 
at all on the subject of relief with the decisions of the Select Vestry 
as to its 30,000 inhabitants. The Vestry of this place are only 
anxious that they and the Magistrates should act on the same grounds 
of public policy for the promotion of the same objects. 

I now beg to close diese observations with a recapitulation of the 
objects this Vestry have in view. These are to prevent the making up 
of wages of labour out of the poor-rate — to take eff the reliance of the 
poor from a scale of bread-money, applicable to all cases, and irre- 
spective of all moral character — to prevent the officially discouraging 
parents from the maintenance of their children — to prevent the poor-rate 
being applied to on every temporary difficulty of obtaining employment 
as the first instead of the last resource of the poor-r— and above all, to 
prevent the inconveniences inevitably resulting from vice and crime 
being shifted from the guilty parties to the rate-payers. 

If as to any of these objects this Vestry should appear to his Majesty's 
Commissioners of Inquiry, to be proceeding on incorrect or impracticable 
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jsrinciples, the select vestry will be happy to receive any suggestiont 
from the Commissioners with the deference and attention which are due 
to the extensive experience and the practical information which their 
investigations have enabled them to acquire. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

Gamaliel Docwra, 
John Revans, Esq. Vestry Clerk of Royston, Herts. 

Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners. 



No. 4. — Letter of John Revans^ Esq. to J, W. Cowell, Esq, ; dated 
June 10, 1838, enclosing the Counter-statement of the Magistrates. 

Dear Sir, Poor Law Commission, June 10, 1833. 

I AM directed to beg you to send the Board, as speedily as you con- 
veniently can, any remarks you have to make on the accompanying 
paper. 

Yours, truly, 

■7. fF. CoweU, Esq. John Re vans. 



No. 5. — Reply of J. W. CoweU, Esq. to John Revans, Esq. ; dated 

Nov. 1, 1833. 

19, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, Nov. 1, 1833. 
My dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 10th of last June, enclosing a counter-statement, 
forwarded to the Poor Law Commission by four Magistrates residing 
in the neighbourhood of Royston, relative to a notice concerning the 
practical administration of the Poor Laws at that place, which I had the 
honour of submitting to the Commission, reached me at Manchester, 
and I was compelled to defer answering it until I coiild have access to 
my memoranda. 

Finding, however, upon my return to town in July, that the Royston 
Vestry had, in the mean time, made a reply to the counter-statement of 
the Magistrates, which fully substantiated the few points in my notice 
that had been called in question by those gentlemen, I felt that any 
lengthened answer from me would be superfluous. My concern with 
the matter could extend no further than to show that I had recorded 
nothing on scanty, partial, or imperfect grounds, and this no one, who 

o 
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peroses the statement of the Vestry, oan suppose to haVe been the 
case. 

Indeed, as the appointments which I had made at other places pre- 
cluded me from having an interview with either of those gentlemen, 
(who all resided, as I was informed, at considerable distances from the 
town,) I was compelled to confine myself to reporting such facts only, 
regarding Royston, as did not appear to stand in need of their confir- 
mation, and which, in point of fact, have not stood in need of it. 
Other statements were made to me, which t should not have felt justi- 
fied in recording, without giving the gentlemen to whom they related 
an opportunity of contradicting or explaining them, and as this was out 
of my power, I have abstained from adverting to them. 

The counter-statement of the Magistrates takes credit for being a 
complete answer to what is contained in my notice. Now the most 
important point which I mention regarding the practical administration 
of the |)oor laws at Royston is this ; viz. that there &re certain settled 
able-bodied labourers, whose conduct in their work, and in other 
respects, is so bad that no master will employ them ; that these men 
are nevertheless maintained by the fruits of the industry of others in 
partial or entire idleness ; and that the masters are compelled to hltve 
recourse to the aid of other able-bodied labourei^, being non-parishionetB, 
(and some of whom come daily from considerable distances to work at 
Royston,) to supply the wants of society created by the successfiil 
secession of these settled labourers from their duties. 

That it is highly unjust that the masters of Royston should be com- 
pelled to maintain such men out of the poor-rates, while they have to 
pay wages to others to do the work which these sinecurists might and 
ought to do, is a point comparatively unimportant when the state of 
things which I have described is viewed in connexion with the interests 
of morality and society. It is dedtly desthlctive of the one, and 
in its ultimate consequences Subv^rsiv^ of the other, as constituted 
in this country. I am not called upon to decide who is to blame for 
tile existence of such a state of thiiigs at Royston ; nor do I under- 
take to say that any party is to blame, for it may have arisen out 
of an opezatidn of the vicious system of the Poor Laws, which no ptatj 
could have controlled; but tlds I say, that, since the counter-state- 
ment does not allude to it even in the most distant matiheri the docu- 
ment wants that completeness to which it lays claim. 

There are other points in my notice which the counter-statement 
similarly overlooks. One is of an importance Scarcely infiirior tb the 
former ; viz. where it is shown that for many years a steady progressive 
augmentation of the poor-rates has concurred with a demand for labour 
so strong as to oblige the masters of Royston to call a consider- 
able body of noin-settled labourers to their assistance. It is certainly 
difficult to believe that the Poor Laws can have been judiciously admi- 
nistered in a parish where these two facts are found to co-exist ; and a 
reply which neglects to notice such points can hardly be considered 
as complete. 
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The ommtar^stotenient, while it patsM them over, eontaiiii tnany 
adfldisfknit that its aothon hATi been the real managers of the poor at 
Roytton, and eren acctisee the Vestry of great ^difference to the 
subject ; but I should think it unfair to press these gentlemen with 
the consequences of these admissions, and to call upon them to dispute 
or defend the existence of a state of things for which they thus acknow- 
ledge themselyes retponsible, because I hare had ample means of 
knowing that, in the matter of the Poor Laws, the very best intentions 
may be frustrated, and that parishes may gradually fall into a very 
diseased condition, without any person or party being to blame. 

Now, in adopting an administration of the Poor Laws, on the principle 
of making up wages, the Magistrates in the neighbourhood of Royston 
did nothing more than follow a very general example ; having adopted 
it, they of course wished to enforce it, and the struggle which ensued 
between them and the Royston rate-payers arose naturally, and 
indeed inevitably, out of the opposite principles by which each party 
was guided, and was such, perhaps, as to render the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of both parties, in particular instances of ordering or refusing 
relief, actions rather of necessity than of choice. 

It was my object to give an account of these transactions without 
causing umbrage to either party, and this was not, perhaps, a task 
altogether easy. 

Throughout the whole course of my investigations regarding the Poor 
Laws, 1 embraced every opportunity of availing myself of the important 
sources of information which the Magistrates possess : and if I have 
ventured to censure the system which they are called upon to admi- 
nister, and such modes of administering it as appeared to me peculiarly 
calculated to aggravate its inherent pemiciousness, I must protest 
against being fairly chargeable in consequence with a disposition to 
impute blame to individusds. 

I willingly abstained from recording particular instances of misma- 
nagement on the part of individual overseers, vestrymen and magistrates, 
unless when they happened to throw light on the general line of action 
which those several ^nctionaries are led to pursue as members of their 
respective classes. 

But while I have endeavoured to keep in View the distinction between 
the " person" and the " officer" no course was open to me but that of 
setting the conduct of the latter in whatever might appear to be a just 
light ; for in no other way was it possible to exhibit the real character 
of the system of which he is the agent, or, it may be, the slave. 

However, the Poor Laws constitute such a system, that hardly any one 
can concern himself with it without exposing himself to blame on some 
account or other ; and therefore an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
must not be so unreasonable as to expect to escape the imputation 
of it. 

I must add, regarding Royston, that if any of the parties whom I 
examined there were " avowedly hostile to the magistrates," I was 
entirely unaware of it. Knowing nothing whatever of the town or 
neighbourhood, I applied to the parochial authorities upon my arrival, 

o2 
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and their communications did not lead me at the time to suspect the 
existence of any thing that could be called hostility to the magistrates ; 
nor do I now believe, judging from a careful recollection of the manner 
in which they delivered their evidence, that they were animated by any 
such feeling* 

I am, dear Sir, 
To John Revans, Esq. Very truly yours. 

Secretary to the Poor Law Commission, J. W. Cowell. 



DocuMENs relatifs h Tetat des Paysans de la Commune 
de Gaesbeck, dans la Province du Brabant en BeU 
gique. 



Lettre adressee a Mr. N. W. Senior^ Vun des Commissaires diaignSs par 
S, M, le Rot d^Angleterre pour VEnquite relative d, V administration 
des Lois sur les Pauvres ; par J. Arrivabene. 

Monsieur, . 

Yoici les renseignemens sur I'etat des paysans de la commune de 
Gaesbeck que je yous ai promis. 

Je regrette de n'avoir pas pu vous en procurer qui s'etendissent h une 
partie plus grande de la Belgique ; mais dans ce cas, je n*aurais pu vous 
envoyer que des generalites ; tandis que de la peinture, aussi exacte que 
possible, d*une commune vous pourrez, par induction, vous former une 
id^e de Vetat des paysans Beiges en general. Car si le g6nie des ha- 
bitans, la. quality du sol, le voisinage ou Teloignement des grandes routes 
et des villes, &c« sont des causes de difference entre Tetat des paysans, 
si non de commune 4 commune, au moins de province a province, il 
n'est pas moins vrai que Tadministration et les lois, etant les m^mes 
pour tous, doivent n^cessairement adoucir cette difiQ^rence, en ^tablissant 
entr'eux certains rapports de conformite. 

Pour me procurer ces renseignemens j*ai prepare k I'avance plusieurs 
demandes ecrites, avec lesquelles je me suis rendu chez dif^rentes per- 
sonnes de la commune, et a mesure qu*elles me repondaient j'ecrivais 
leurs reponses et leur adressais de nouvelles demandes. J'ai conserve k 
cette espece d'enquete sa forme originale, parceque j'ai pense qu'elle 
aurait ainsi un caract^re plus frappant de verite, que si je m*etais borne 
a m*en servir pour tracer un tableau qui n'aurait peut-^tre pas offert le 
meme interet. Seulement lorsque j'ai eu un doute sur le fait enonce 
dans la reponse, je Tai mentionne dans une note, et j'ai place aussi 
dans des notes les explications que j'ai jugc necessaires, et que j'etais k 
m^me de donner. 

£n conservant a mon enquete sa forme primitive, j'ai aussi consult^ 
votre interet, parceque j'ai lieu d'csperer que cet exemple sera suivi par 
quelques Beiges habitans d'autres parties du pays, avec plus de succ^s 
que je n'ai pu en obtenir, vu ma qualite d'etranger : ce sera le moyen 
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de recueillir des notions aussi exactes que possible sur I'etat da peuple 
des campagnes en Belgique. 

Beaucoup de personnes desirent ameliorer le sort des classes la- 
borieuses ; fort pea connaissent I'etat et les besoins de ces classes ; fort 
pea aussi savent oii est le mal, et quels seraient les moyens k employer 
pour y remedier. Chez vous le gouvemement fait les enqo^tes, et il 
se procure des renseignemens assez exacts ; mais sor le continent les 
gouvememens reussissent trds-difficilement h obtenir de tels renseigne- 
mens : les classes laborieuses, et, surtout les paysans, se mefient des 
gouvememens ; ils croient que lorsque ceux-ci veulent savoir quelque 
chose qui les couceme, c'est toujours pour les grever de quelque charge 
nouvelle. Cette defiance est partout le resultat de Texp^rience acquise 
pendant les dernidres guerres ; et quoique je pense que le gouYemement 
actuel de la Belgique soit bien intentionne, il lui faudra beaucoup de 
temps avant de parvenir a gagner la confiance des classes laborieuses. 
CSe ne sont que les eitoyens z^les, jouissant de la consideration et de 
Vaffection des habitans des localit6s oii ils demem^nt, qui puissent 
recueillir des donnees exactes sur T^t de ces classes, et indiquer les 
moyens d*en ameliorer le sort. 

Je ne sais si vous trouveiez que je suis entre dans des details par trop 
minutieux, ou qu*au contraire je n'en ai pas donn^ assez. Quant k nioi, 
j*aarais desire m*etendre encore plus que je ne I'ai fait : ee n^est qu'ainsi 
que Ton pent se former une idee juste de I'etat du peuple. Quelle 
connaissance plus intzme n'aurions nous pas des generations qui nous 
out pr^^d^t si les ecrivains nous avaient laissi nne description de- 
taUlee de la maniere de vivre des classes laborieuses 1 Mais j'ai craint 
de franchir les homes de la curiosity de toucher k des mati^res trop 
deiicates, de faire des demandes par trop inquisitoriales, et je me suis 
arrete. 

La principale raison qui vous a fait chercher a obtenir ces renseigne- 
mens, c'est le desir de comparer I'etat des joumaliers Beiges avec eelui 
des joumaliers Anglais, et de tirer de cette comparaison des htmi^res 
pour roeuvre d'humanite k laquelle vous vous ^tes oonsacr6. 

Si j'^tais appelle a faire cette comparaison, eh me prevalant da pea de 
connaissance de I'etat des paysans Anglais et des paysans Beiges, acquise 
pendant un sejour de quatre ans en Angleterre et de sept en Belgique, 
passes en grande partie k la campagne, je dirais ; qu'en Angleterre, Ik 
oii il ne s'est pas introduit de grands abus dans radministration des lois 
sur les pauvres, la somme des jouissances materielles et intellectuelles 
des joumaliers, est plus ^levee qu'en Belgique, et que la morality est k 
peu-pres la m^me dans les deux pays ; mais que la oh I'administration 
des Jois sur les pauvres est abusive, 14 ou tous les journalises sont in- 
crits au nombre des individus qui participent k la taxe, bien que la 
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^(mm^ cL^s jWfKMUkeoa materielles do Q^\uc*0i soU tup^rieore encore a 
eelle des jottrnaliers Beiges, ]>ien'qu'fl8 soient mieux loges, mieiix 
Boorris, xnieux liabill^s que les derniefs, leur moralitii neamnoins est 
inftrieure; ils sont tqiijoan mecoatenf de leor sort, tsBdis que let 
jonmaliers Beiges ne s*eii plaignent presque jamais. II est yrai qu'oii 
^8 ^ra^d norabre de jounialiers Beiges que de joumallers Anglais 
posaede une maison et un jardin, et loue un champ ; et Ton salt que la 
posf^aaion n^Ame de la moindre paroelle de terre, que I'avantage d'avoir 
qi^el^ie chose au soleil qui croit pour yous, pour yotre propre compte, 
ouvteo^ 1^06 source de jouissances qui ne peut pas ^tre evaluee en sous 
et deni#n^ et con9tituent en m^me temps un grand Element d*ordre dana 
la aociete. L'6tat des joumallers Beiges est, en general, le resultat da 
coura naturel des chosea, dans Tabsence d'une cause perturbatrice telle 
que les lois sur les pauyres, et, pour chaque indiyidu, c*est le resultat de 
sa propre conduite, et des circonstances au milieu desquelles 11 yit. £n 
Belgiqqe, point de salaire selon que Thomme est marie ou c^libataire, 
selon qu'il a une famille nombreuse, ou pen ou point d'enfans ; llx)mme 
laborie^x est plua i son aise que le £un^ant ; celui qui est surcharge de 
£Eimille est plus pauyre que celui qui a jpeu d'en£uis; celui qui ae 
conduit mal souffire j>lu8 de priyatioo^ que celui qui a une bonne con- 
duite; le bonheur et le malheur plane^t sur la t^te de toua, et la 
charit^ yolontaire, libre, tend k redresser autant que possible les torta • 
de la £>rtune. 

Maia i quelles causes faut-il attribuer que la somme des jouiaaancea 
mat^riellea et intellectuelles des joumaliers Anglais aoit superieure k 
celle dea joumaliers Beiges ? Vous, Monsieur, yous sauriez les decouyxir 
mi^mc que moi. II y en a sans doute plusieurs, qui s'encbainent, et dont 
il ne m^e9t pas dpnn^ de meaurer la profondeur. Yoici toutefois le 
raisonnemant que je fais. 

I^a production generale, en proportion du nombre dea habitana, eat 
pluf graade e^ Angleterre qu*en Bel^ue, et par consequent la part dea 
prodi^;^ qui ^oboit a chaque individu eat plus grande aussi. Cette 
sup^orite de production en Aogleterre est diie a la perfection dea 
9i^td9^ et d^s instrumens, au mode de culture et de j&ibrication, et k 
^B. trayail plus conatant et mieux entendu : on a en Angleterre une 
opmion, exageree sans doute, de la superiority des ouyriers Anglais aur 
lea ouyriers etrangera, maia il n'est pas moins yrai que Touyrier Anglais 
eat le trayailleur par excellence. £t finalement, la perfection dea 
machines, et la superiority du trayail, sont le res^ltat du g^nie dea 
habitana, et d'inatitutions libres, qui datent de long-temps. 

Je pense toutefois que les proc^dea pour la fabrication en Belgique ne 
sont et ne peuyent pas ^tre beaucoup inflrieura aux proced^s Anglais ; 
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car les fabricanii . sont forces de les ameliorer incessammenty s'ils ne 
yeulent tpas que la consommation de leurs produits soit remplac^e par 
celle des produits etrangers ; et rindustrie manufocturiere est de sa 
nature ^fogressi ve. £t je pense au contraire, que la culture en Bel- 
gique, sous le rapport au moins des instrumens et du travail, est in-, 
ferieure h la culture Anglaise. Les cultivateurs en general, par la 
difficult^ que les consommateurs ^prouyent k se procurer les denrees 
alimentaires a T^tranger, exercent un monopole qui les soustrait h la 
necessite d'ameliorer leur culture, il s*ensuit que Tagriculture est 
naturellement lente dans ses progres. II s*ensuit aussi, qu'cn Bel^que 
un plus grand nombre dliabitans est occup^ aux travaux de ragriculture 
qu'il ne serait necessaire pour obtenir la quantity actuelle de produits 
agricoles; et que par contre le nombre des ouvriers occup^s dans les 
fabriqiies est moins considerable qu*il ne le serait .avec une industrie 
manufacturiere plus developpee : de la une preponderance de TinterSt 
agricole sur rint^rlit manufacturier ; de 14 la lenteur dans les ameliora- 
tions que Ton remarque dans tout le pays. Le contraire a lieu en 
Angleterre : la preponderance de rinter^t manufacturier y est en m^me- 
temps effet et cause de la prosperity generale. L'industrie manufac- 
turiere a besoin de voies de communications promptes et disseroinees 
sur toute la surface du pays ; car elle produit sur un point des masses 
de produits, qui doivent etre consommes dans le reste du pays ; tandis 
que les produits agricoles, au moins les plus importans, tels que les 
denrees alimentaires, sont cultives par tout, et n*ont besoin d'etre trans- 
portes qu'i des petites distances. La route en fer entre Liverpool et 
Manchester n*aurait jamais ete con9ue ni executee dans un pays oh 
rinteret manufacturier n'eut pas ete predominant. . Mais si cette route 
foumit les moyens de transporter avec une rapidity etonnante le coton- 
de Liverpool a Manchester, et facilite la production des ^toffes de 
coton, elle profile aussi au fermier Irlandais, qui fait arriver avec la 
m^me rapidite et une grande Economic, ses vaches et ses pores sur le 
marche de Manchester, et aux consommateurs qui obtiennent ainsi la 
viande h meilleur marche qu'auparavant. 

Et les moyens prompts et multiplies de communication, resultat de la 
preponderance de I'interet manufacturier, ont encore, sous d'autres 
rapports, une influence non moins bienfaisante. lis excitent et facill- 
tent le developpement de la prosperite materielle aussi-bien que celui de 
rintelb'gence ; ils accel^rent le transport des marchandises aussi-bien 
que Techange des idees et des connaissances utiles, et ces idees et ces 
connaissainces se transforment bientot en produits materiels. Sans ces 
communications promptes et multipliees aurait-on en Angleterre des 
villages si propres, des maisonnettes de pay sans si bien baties, avec ces 
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fleurs qui en decorent Tcntree, luxe des campagnes, et qui semble dire 
que le necessaire ne manque pas a ceux qui les habitent ? Les ^coles, 
et les cabinets de lecture seraient-ils si nombreux ? Y aurait-il dans les 
caisses d'epargne, en depit de la mani^re dont on administre les lois sur 
les pauvresy et de la prime que ces lois accordent a Fimprevoyance, 15 
millions de livres sterling? En Belgique aussi, si vous suivez les 
grandes routes, vous trouvez plusieurs de ces bonnes choses, mais 
aussit6t que vous vous enfoncez dans les chemins de terre, veritables 
barrieres elev^es contre la civilisation, tout change d'aspect et de nature. 
Le voisinage d'une chaussee permet de se procurer de bons materiaux ^ 
bon marche ; par suite les maisons sont bien bities, et on les assure ; 
il facilite Tarrivage de la houille, et offre un debouche aux produits 
agricoles ; il ofTre souvent aussi le moyen d*envoyer les enfans k T^cole, 
et d'echanger les idees et les connaissances ; tandis que les chemins de 
terre condamnent les paysans a avoir des maisons de bois couvertes 
de paille, k se mal chauffer, a se passer des choses les plus utiles, et k 
croupir dans une ignorance, a laquelle ne remedie qu*imparfaitement la 
parole des ministres de la religion. 

L'idee de donner a l'int6r^t manufacturier une preponderance sur 
Tiiiter^t agricole effiaie beaucoup de monde, k cause des vicissitudes 
auxquelles rindustrie des fabriques a et^ souvent exposee. Certesi 
une pays, ayant un sol fertile, ferait une folic s*il en laissait une partie 
en friche, pour avantager I'interet manufacturier aux depenses de 
I'inter^t agricole. Mais ne serait-il pas ^galement absurde de 
s'obstiner a se servir pour la culture d'instrumens imparfaits, et d*y 
employer une plus grande somme de travail qu*elle ne Texige, afin de 
pouvoir se dire plutot pays agricole que pays manufacturier? Una 
population agricole, qui produit toutes les denrees n6cessaires aTalimen- 
tation de la totalite de la population du pays, est dans tous les cas 
obligee d*6changer les produits qu'elle ne consomme pas contre les 
produits des manufactures ; et la base qui sert de fondement k Tin- 
dustne raanufacturi^re est, sous ce rapport, toute aussi solide que celle de 
ragriculture m^me. 

L'enchainement des causes qui a amene la superiorite de la pro- 
duction Anglaise sur la production Beige est en train de se developper 
aussi en Belgique, et il n'y a pas de doute que I'etat des paysans 
Beiges, et des classes laborieuses en general ne s*am61iorera encore. - 

J'ai rhonneur de me dire, 

Votres tres-humble serviteur, 

Bruxclles, le 13 Decembre 1833. J. Arrivabene. 
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Dooumens relatifi a Vktat des Paysans de la Cammume de Oae»heek^ 

dans la Province du Brabant en Belgique. 

1 . CoMBisN de bonniers y a-t-il dans la commune ? — ^La commune 
contient 857 bonniers ;* deux tiers sont des terres labourables, Tautre 
tiers des bois et des paturages. Les habitans de Gaesbeck en cultivent 
en outre presqu'autant bors de 1a commune. 

2. Y a-t-il des babitans d'autres communes qui cultivent des terres 
dans celle-ci ? — II n'y a qu'un fermier d'une autre commune qui laboure 
quelques bonniers dans celle-pi* 

3. Quel est le nombre des fermes, quelle en est I'^tendue ^n prenant 
une moyenne proportionnelle ? — II y a 18 fermes de 12 jusqu'a 60 
bgnniers, et qui sont labourees avec 2 jusqu'a 9 cbevaux;. 

4. Quel est le nombre actuel d'babitans diyise par sexe et par pro- 
fession ? — ^Le nombre dliabitans est de 364, savoir, 189 du sexe mas- 
culin et 175 du sexe feminin, r^partis en 60 manages, de la maniere 
suivante : 13 families de fermiers occupant les 13 fermes susmention^es ; 
18 families de petits proprietaires et de petits fermiers ; 21 families de 
joumalierSy et 8 families d'artisans. 

5. Quelles professions les 8 artisans exercent-ils ? — H y a un mar^- 
cbal, 2 ma9on8, 1 menuisier, I cbarpentier, 1 couvreur, 1 tonnelier, et 
1 tailleur ; presque tous ces artisans possedent ou louent un cbamp, et 
I'ete travaillent k la moisson. 

6. Les 60 manages ont-ils cbacun une maison? — ^Autant de menages 
autant de maisons. 

7. Quel 6tait le nombre dliabitans il y a 20 ans ? — La difierence 
entre le nombre actuel des babitans et celui d'il y a 20 ans est ires- 
petite ; je ne saurais pas cependant la pr6ciser. 

8. Maisy selon le tableau que voici, le nombre de naissances depuis 
1810 jusqu'a 1832 a ete de beaucoup superieur au nombre de d^ces. 
De 1830 k 1832 seulement il y a eu 34 naissances et 20 deces. II 
devrait y avoir par consequence un augmentation de population assez 
sensible ? — Cela est vrai. 

• Un bonnier des Pays-Bns r^pond ii 1 hectare, oa k peu-pres Sj^ acren 
Anglais. 
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TtAleau det Natitaneet, Martinet et Dicia dans la Commune de 
Qaeiheek depuit 1810 jusqu'd 1832) avee VAge avqael let lHariaget 
onl Hi contractis, et eehti des Indmdiu Morit. 
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9. A quoi attribuez-vous cet ^tat presque stationnaire dans lapopu- 
lation ? — A la loi sur la milice qui enl^ve beaucoup de jeunes gens, et a 
la difficult^ que les paysans eprouvent a se procurer des maisons et les 
moyens de s'etablir. 

10. Cet etat stationnaire ne pourrait-il pas ^tre attribue a ce que 
plusieurs individus de la commune sont alles s'6tablir dans d*autres 
communes, ou ils avaient Tespoir de trouver plus facilement des maisons 
et des moyens de s*etablir ?— C*est bien possible. 

1 1 . Le chififre de la population r^sulte-t-il d*un recensement ancien 
ou d*un nouveau? — Le chiffre resulte du recensement de 1830. 

12. S'il y a eu si peu de variation dans le nombre dliabitans il y aura 
eu aussi tr^s-peu de nouvelles maisons bities ; en avez-vous vu bsitir ? — 
Je n'ai jamais vu batir de nouvelles maisons dans la commune, mais 
j'en ai vu reparer et am^liorer plusieurs. 

13. Vous semble-t-il qu'il y ait augmentation d*habitans dans les 
communes voisines ? — 11 me semble qu*oui. 

14. Y avez-rvous vu b^tir de nouvelles maisons? — Oui. 

15. Y a-t-il beaucoup de proprietaires qui demeurent dans la com- 
mune ? — Les petits proprietaires demeurent presque tons dans la 
commune ; parmi les grands il n'y a que le marquis d'Arconati qui 
passe une partie de Tannic a son chateau. 

16. De quelle mani^re les petits proprietaires et les petits fermiers 
labourent-ils leurs terres? — Les petits proprietaires et les petits fermiers 
font labourer, leurs terres par la charrue des grands fermiers, et les 
labourent eux-m^mes avec leurs families a la b^cbe. 

17* Travaillent-ils jamais chez les grands fermiers ? — Jamais. 

18. Les grands fermiers sont-ils en m^me-temps proprietaires ? — 
Plusieurs d'eutre eux possedent quelques bonniers de terre. 

19. Comment vivent les petits proprietaires et les petits fermiers; 
leur etat est-il beaucoup meilleur que celui des journaliers? — II est 
tant soit peu meilleur que celui des journaliers ; sous certains rapports 
il est meilleur que celui des grands fermiers, parcequ'ils ont moins de 
soucis. 

20. Les produits de leurs terres sont-ils proportionnellement plus 
abondans et plus beaux que ceux des terres des grands fermiers ? — Les 
produits des terres des petits proprietaires et des petits fermiers sont un 
peu moins abondans et moins beaux que ceux des terres des grands 
fermiers ; la raison en est simple ; ils ne peuveut faire labourer leurs 
terres par la charrue qu'apres que les fermiers ont acheve leurs travaux, 
et souvent c'est hors de saison ; s'ils les labourent a la b^che le travail 
est grand, ils ne le font que superficiellement, et ne detruisent pas les 
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mauvaises herbes ; outre cela ils manquent de fumier et n'acheyent pas 
de la chaux. 

21. A combien peut-on e valuer le capital que les fenniers emploient 
dans Texploitation d'une ferme, en ndson du nombre de bonniers qu*elle 
contient ? — Si Ton tient compte des cbevaux, des vacbes, des cbarriots, 
de I'argent destin^ aux salaires et de tant d'autres cboses necessaires a 
Texploitation d*une ferme, je pense que Ton pent evaluer le capital d'un 
fermier aproximativement de 160 a 200 francs par bonnier. 
' 22. Les fenniers ont-ils des domestiques non maries qui vivent avec 
eux ; quels arrangemens font-ils avec eux ? — Ils ont des domestiques 
bommes aussi bien que des domestiques femmes, et des enfans pour 
garder les vaches. Les domestiques ont de 100 jusqu'^ 140 francs par 
an, selon les travaux auxquels ils doivent se livrer; celui qui conduit la 
cbarrue est g6n6ralement plus paye que les autres ; les servantes ont 70 
francs. En outre les uns et les autres sont nourris et loges, non pas a 
Fegal des fenniers, mais cependant un peu mieux que les joumaliers ne 
le sont chez eux. Les enfans ont 20 francs par an, et sont pareillement 
nourris et loges. 

" 23. Outre les gages qu'ils leur paient, les fenniers font-ils parfois 
quelques cadeaux d*usage a leurs domestiques, dans certaines occasions 
solemnelles ? — Lorsque les fermiers vendent un cbeval les domestiques 
resolvent 6 francs, et lorsque ceux-ci font des voyages avec les cbevaux 
et les cbarriots, ils ont un franc par jour. 

24. Les maisons quliabitent les joumaliers sont-elles en general leur 
propriety ainsi que les petits jardins y attenant, ou louent-ils les unes 
et les autres ? — Les maisons et les jardins v leur appartiennent 
gen^ralement. 

25. Quel est le prix du loyer d'une maison de joumalier et d'un 
jardin ? — Le loyer d'une petite maison et d*un tr^s-petit jardin est de 
30 frames per an. 

26. Quels imp6ts paye un joumalier pour une maison et pour son 
jardin ? — L'impdt direct et celui des portes et fenStres. 

27. A quoi cela monte-t-il ? — Le plus petit menage paye a peu-pres 
12 francs par an. 

28. Toutes les maisons quelque mis^rables qu*elles soient payent- 
elles rimp6t des portes et fenetres ? — II y en a 11 qui en sont 
exemptees. 

29. Avec quels materiaux les maisons sont-elles b^ties, et comment 
sont-elles distribuees interieurement ? — Les maisons sont faites de bois 
avec un peu de fer, d'argile et couvertes de paille. EUe n'ont qu*un 
seul ^tage, compose d*une cuisine et d'une ou deux cbambres; une 
grange, une ecurie et un four sont annexes a cbaque maison. 
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80. Lei joutnaliei^ assurent-iln leurs habitadons contte llneefBdie, 
ou trouvent-ils d'une autre mani^re un dedommagement poiir ce cas ?— 
lis ne lea aMurent pas ; il y a mSme ti^8«peu de ferme* asrar^s ddns 
la oommune. Lonqu'une tuaison de journaller est la ptoie de I'inoendie, 
son propri^taire revolt un eettifioat du IxmTguemestre qui constate k 
fiut ; le cure et les prineipaux fbrtniers «ignent aussi le oertificat. Muni 
de cette pi^oe anthentique il paroourt le pays, pendant dett)t on trois 
mois ; il se pr^nte ani: personnes ais^s et il en re^oit des ftuin6nes* 
Dans une commune comme celie-ei un homme qui aarait eu sa maison 
briil^e pourrait recueillir une ving(aine de francs. Tonte la tonm^e 
pourrait lui rapporter h peu-pr^ 400 francs* 

81. Les incendies sont-ils fr^iquens dans la commune T— lis sont 
tr^s-nires. 

32» Que reeueillent les joumaliers dans leurs jerdins ? — ^D!fB&rente« 
sortes de legumes, du tabac^ et du houblon. * 

33. Quel usage font-ils du tabac ? — lis le consomment eux^m^mes. 

84. £t du houblon ?-^Ils le vendent en grande partie. 

85. Qu'en tirent-ils ann^e courrante ? — De 20 k 30 francs. 

36. De oombien dindividus est genlmlement compos^e une flunille? 
^De 5 H 6. 

87. Lorsqu'une fomille est composde de plusieurs individus d'ige et 
de seite difi^rens, couchent^ils tons dans la m^me chambre ?*^Leii 
fomilles plus pauvres ont une tr^s^^petite meison qui n*a qu*une ctdsine 
at une chambre; et alors tons les individus qui la cc^nposent oouclient 
dans la m^me ehambt«% 

88. Les families des joumalters d^m^nagent^lles sou^ent ?-^Bieti 
rarement. 

89. Tout Stranger peut-il venir s'etablir librement dans la commune, 
et tout habitant aller s'etablir ailleurs T-^Il le pent; il est oY^ige 
seulement d'avoir un passeport delivr6 dans la commune qu'il a quitt^, 
et d'etre muni d*ttn certificat de bonne conduite. 

40. Cela a-t-il lieu souvent? — Cela arrive souvent, h la mi-juillet, 
Apoque k laquelle on change les domestiques. 

41. Combien compte-t-on d'habitans de la commune dans Tarm^e ? — 
Dans ce moment, un certain nombre de miliciens ayant eti congedie, il 
n*y en a que 7* 

42. Lorsque les soldats rentrent dans leurs foyers, quelle est leur 
conduite sous le rapport du travail, et des moeurs ?*^Leur conduite est 
tr^s-bonne ; je crois qu'ils sont les meilleurs travaUleurs ; I'^tat miiitaire 
les degourdit. 

43. A quel age les enfans se siparent-ils ordinairement de leurs 
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parens ?-^De 14 & 18 ans pour se placer en qualite de domestiqtiefi et 
de servantes chee les fermiers, 

44. Les filles vont-elles comme servantes dans les villes roisines ?--' 
Tr^-rarement. 

45. A quel ige se marie-t-on g^6ralement ? — ^De 20 4 ftO aUs. 

46. C!omment se forme T^tablissetnent d*une nouvelle iamille?--Le8 
gar9ons font des ^pargnes pendant le temps qu'ils restent chee les fer- 
miers. S'ils n'ont pas h^rite de maison de leurs parens, et n'en trouvent 
pas ^ looer, ils ach^tent ou louent un petit champ pour y b4tir un maisoni 
qu*ils entourent d*un jardin. 

47* Pensez-vous que si les jeunes gens ne trouvaient pas Uft obstacle 
au manage dans leur pauvrete, et si la commune leur donnait les moy^ns 
de s'^tablir, ils ne se marieraient pas plus-t6t qu'ils ne font^ sans soilger 
h I'avenir ? — II n'y a pas le moindre doute qu*ils se marieraient plus-t6ti 

48* Et si la commune ^tait obligee de leur procurer du travail lors^ 
qu'ils en manquent, que ce soit par leur faute ou non, de leur donner un 
supplement de salaire lorsque celui qu'ils gagnent est juge insuffisant, 
et d'en donner un plus 61ev6 aux mari^s qu'aux celibataires, et en pro>« 
portion du nombre de leurs enfans, ne pensez-vous pas qu'alors lea 
paysaas se marieraient plus fisusilement encore, et qu'ils deviendndent plua 
exigeans et moins ranges ? — A present lorsqu'un joumalier manque de 
travail il en cherche avec beaucoup d'empressement ; dans le cas sup« 
pos6 il ne le ferait pas. II n*y a pas de doute que si la commune venait 
ainsi & Taide des paysaitSi ceux-oi ne se mariassent plus &oilement 
encOTCi et ne devinsent plus exigeans et moins ranges. 
. 49. Combien de terre un paysan qui veut s'^tablir achete^t«il g^nerale^ 
ment et a quel prix? — II acbete de 50 a 100 verges qu'il paye k raison de 
6 ^ 20 francs la verge, selon la position et la quality du terrain.^ 

50. Dans le oas o^ il lone la terre, combien en loue*t«il, et a quelles 
conditions ?-^Il en loue de 50 a 100 verges pour 49 ann, et en paye le 
loyer k raison de 40 ^120 francs le bonnier. 

51. Le terme de 49 ans expir^ a qui reste la maison? — La maison 
est evalu^e, et le proprietaire en rembourse le prix au locataire. 

52. Lorsque le p^re meurt et qu'il laisse plusieurs enfans, comment 
ceux-ci 8'arrangent-»0s pour partager le petit heritage ?-^t)ans ce caa 
ils vendent la petite propri^te, et en partagent le prix, ou bien un des 
heritiers la garde et paye peu«4-peu aux autres leur par4 

53. Ne vous semble-t-il pas que d'une part on batisse mieux main- 
tenant les maisons qu*autrefois, et que d^ Tautre les jardins qui 

♦ Un veiTge est la 400* partie d'un bonnier. 
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entourent les maisons deviennent plus petits? — On b^dt mieiix sans 
doute et dans des endroits plus sains et plus eleves ; anciennement on 
pla^ait les maisons dans les fonds, parceque Ton ne savait pas se 
procurer Teau sur les hauteurs ; les jardins sont plus petits parceque le 
terrain est plus cher. 

54. Les filles font-elles aussi des epargnes, et aident-elles leurs maris 
en s*etablis8ant ? — £n proportion du salaire qu'elles re9oivent elles font 
plus d*epargnes que les gar9on8, parcequ'elles blancbissent et font 
d'autres ouvrages pour elles-m^mes ; elles mettent ordinairement leurs 
^pargnes en commun avec leurs maris futurs pour Tetablissement du 
nouveau manage. 

55. Les paysans connaissent-ils I'existence des caisses d'epargnes a 
Bruxelles ? ont-ils confiance en elles, y placent-ils leurs epargnes ? — 
lis ne connaissent pas Texistence des caisses d'epargnes ; ils n'y 
auraient pas confiance ; ils sont tres-soigneux de leurs epargnes qu'ils 
gardent eux-m^mes. 

' 56. Y a-t-il des joumaliers maries qui fassent des Epargnes? — II y a 
bien peu de joumaliers qui fassent des Epargnes, parcequ'ils sont la 
plupart surcharges de famille. 

57. Combien coute une maison a b&tir ? — De 500 a 600 francs. 

58. Les joumaliefs ont-ils g^neralement une vache et un cocbon ? — 
En g^n6ral ils ont une vache, un cochon et des poules. 

59. Combien co^te une vache ? — De 140 a 160 francs. 

60. Consomment-ils dans leur menage tout le produit de la vache, 
ou en vendent-ils une partie ou le tout ? — Ils vendent le veau et 
le beurre, consomment le lait, et font du fromage pour leur propre 
usage. 

61. Vendent-ils le cochon lorsqu'il est gras ou le consomment-ils 
eux-m^mes ? — II achetent un jeune cochon pour 8 ou 10 francs, 
Tengraissent, en vendent la moitie pour 40 ou 50 francs ; salent 
I'autre moiti^ et la consomment dans leur menage ; ils en ont pour 
six mois. 

62. Les joumaliers louent-ils un champ ? — Sur 29 menages de 
joumaliers et artisans il y en a 18 qui louent un champ. 

63. Quelle est la cause pour laquelle 1 1 menages ne louent pas de 
terre? — La cause principale est leur pauvrete, et la cause de leur 
pauvrete est g^eralement leur inconduite. Outre cela ils n*ont pas 
d energie, et ils n*inspirent pas de confiance k ceux qui ont des terres 
a louer. N*ayant pas de terre ils n'ont souvent ni vaches ni cochons. 

64. Les joumaliers louent-ils les champs directement du proprietaire 
ou du fermier ?— rDirectement du proprietaire. Les proprietaires <Hit 
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un receveur; celui-ci lorsqu'il a a loucr un champ le fait afficher et le 
loue au plus offirant, si toutefois c'est une personne qui lui convienne. 

65. Y a-t-il une grande concurrence entre les journaliers pour louer 
ces champs, et par suite le proprietaire reussit-il k les louer plus cher 
qu*aux fermiers? — La concurrence est grande. Les proprietaires 
aiment a louer leurs terres en petits lots parcequ'ils les louent ainsi 
plus cher. 

66, De quelle etendue sont ces champs ? — Les proprietaires louent 
rarement aux journaliers un champ qui outrepasse en etendue un 
bonnier. Les premiers n*auraient pas assez de confiance dans la 
solvabilite des seconds, pour leur louer une plus grande Etendue de 
terrain. 

67* Remarque-t-ou que l6s champs soient d'une etendue teDe que 
les journaliers puissent les cultiver sans nuire k leur propre interet, 
comme journaliers ? — Je crois que dans cette commune un joumalier 
aid6 de sa famille pent cultiver avec avantage un bonnier, parceque la 
terre est tres-facile k travailler ; il a assez d'engrais chez lui pour fumer 
convenablement son champ.* 

68. A quelles conditions ont-ils un champ ? — Les journaliers payent 
gen^ralement de 60 a 80 francs par an pour un bonnier, et Tont pour 
9 ans. 

69. Les journaliers tiennent-ils beaucoup a louer un champ ? — Beau- 
coup. Ceux qui ne louent pas de terre sont consid^r^s comme bieO 
pauvres, et ils le sont en realite ; lorsqu'on veut dire qu'une famille est 
tres-pauvre, on dit, qu'elle n*a pas de terre. 

70. Les fermiers sont-ils contraires a ce que les journaliers louent 
des champs ? — Les fermiers n'aiment pas beaucoup que les journaliers 
louent des champs, parceque ceux-ci se refusent dans certains momens, 
a oause des travaux qulls ont a ex6cuter sur leurs propres champs, a 
travailler chez les fermiers, et parcequ'ils craignent que les journaliers 
ne leur enlevent des denrees en les faisant passer pour celles qu'ils ont 
recoltees eux-m^mes. 



* Les champs que louent les journaliers sont ordinairement assez ^loignes de 
leurs habitations. Comme les journaliers n'ont pas de chevaux, ils perdent 
beaucoup de temps k transporter chez eux les r^coltes et ^ porter les engrais sur 
leurs champs ; ce qui est encore plus pdnible, ils s*attachent^ux-m^mes k la 
herse avec leurs fcmmes et leurs enfans. Mais dans T^tat actuel des choses il 
serait encore pire que les journaliers ne louassent pas des terres. Ce n*est 
qu'avec Taugmentation des capitaux et de Tindustne du pays, T^l^vadon du 
taux des salaires^ la diffusion de Tinstruction, que Ton pourra esp^rer de voir 
s*am^liorer T^conomie de Texploitation des champs des journaliers, et de voir 
cesser un travail aussi d^gradant pour des ^tres humains. 
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71. Les fenniers labourent-!ls avec leurs chamies les champs des 
joumaliers, et h quell es conditions ? — Quelquefois. La joumee de 
deux chevaux, d'une chamie et d*un domestique, est k peu-pres de 8 
francs ; mais si un fermier donne pour une joumee, ou une demi- 
joumee, sa chamie a un journalier qui travaille ordinairement dans sa 
fenne, il ne lui fait payer que moitie prix. 

72. Les joumaliers que sement-ils dans leurs champs ? — ^Un peu de 
lin, et quelquefois un peu de tabac ; mais le tabac est plante d' ordinaire 
dans le jardin ; du froment, du seigle, de Tavoine, des pommes de 
terre, et des trefles. Les fermiers plantent des colzas, les joumaliers 
jamais. 

73. Ces produits sont-ils proportionnellement plus abondans et plus 
beaux que ceux des fermes, ou est-ce le contraire ? — lis sont tant soit 
peu moins abondans et moins beaux pour les m^mes raisons que j'ai 
donnees plus haut. 

74. Comment les joumaliers disposent-ils des produits de leurs 
champs ? — lis en consomment la plus grande partie eux-m^mes ; ils 
vendent le froment et achetent du seigle pour en faire du pain, parce- 
qu'ils ne mangent que du pain de seigle. 

75. Qui paye Timpot foncier? — Toujours le fermier, soit grand, soit 
petit, soit journalier. 

76. Les joumaliers payent-ils ais6ment et reguli^rement leurs 
loyers ? — Selon la quality du terrain et le prfx du loyer, et selon qu'ils 
sent surchages ou non de famille. 

77. Quel est le taux des salaires ? — Douze sous de France par jour ; 
outre cela quelques fermiers donnent du cafe et du pain et du beurre le 
matin, et tous de la bi^re dans la joumee : de mani^re que tout com- 
pris on pent porter la joumee du journalier ^14 sous. Ceux qui font 
travailler des hommes qu'ils n'emploient pas ordinairement chez eux, et 
ne leur font pas faire la moisson, payent 2 sous de plus. 

78. Y a-t-il une variation dans les salaires en hausse ou en baisse 
depuis quelques annees, ou leur taux est-il le m^me depuis long- 
temps? — Depuis un temps immemorial ce taux n'a pas varie: mais 
lorsqu'il y a beaucoup de jeunes gens k I'arm^e, comme c*etait le cas 
I'annee demi^re, les fermiers, manquant de domestiques, emploient en 
place de ceux-ci des joumaliers, et ils leur donnent 8 sous par jour et la 
nourriture ; c6 qui fait monter le salaire de 14 sous a 18 ou 20, la 
nourriture ne pouvant pas ^tre calculee a moins de 10 ou 12 sous. 

79. Y a-t-il quelque difference dans le prix des salaires dans les 
diverses saisons de I'annee ? — II n'y en a aucune. 

80. De combien d'heures se compose la joumee de travail Tet^, et de 
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combien Thiver ? — L'et6 la journee commence a 6 heures du matin et 
finit k 6 beures du soir ; lliiver elle commence a 7 heures du matin et 
finit a 5 heures du soir ; il y a 2 heures et ^ de repos dans la journee 
Tete, et 2 heures Thiver. 

81. De quelle mani^re les fermiers payent-ils les salaires, chaque 
jour ou chaque semaine ; en nature ou en argent ? — Bn argent 1e plus 
sou vent. Quelquefois le fermier donne en payement aux joumaliers 
du seigle oa quelqu'autre denree. Les salaires se payent chaque 
semaine. 

82. Les fermiers ne donnent-ils jamais de Touvrage a la tiche aux 
joumaliers ? Remarque-t-on que dans ce cas les journaliers travaillent 
d'avantage et gagnent plus que lorsqu'ils travaillent a la journee ? — II 
n'y a que la moisson qui se fasse toujours ^ la tache, et quelquefois la 
coupe du foin. A cette occasion le paysan travaiUe plus qu'4 1'ordinaire 
et gagne d'avantage. 

83. Lorsqu'un joumalier fait la moisson chez un fermier, re9oit-il 
une partie de la moisson en payement de son travail ? £n ce cas, dans 
quelle proportion se partage la moisson ? — II re9oit en payement une 
partie de la moisson. A chaque 25 gerbes, 24 sont pour le fermier, et 
une pour lliomme qui fait la moisson ; celui-ci a en outre le droit de 
glaner avec sa famille.* 

84. Et lorsqu'il coupe le foin, comment est-il paye ? — Il revolt de 
45 a 50 sous le bonnier, et de la Mere. 

85. Le fermier en prenant un joumalier, prefere-t-il ITiomme marie 
ou le celibataire ? — Le fermier pr^fere lliomme qui travaille le plus et 
le mieux. 

86. A m^rite 6gal a-t-il lliabitude de donner un salaire plus elev6 a 
lliomme marie ? — A merite egal le fermier donne le mSme salaire a 
lliomme marie qu'au celibataire ; il ne pourrait pas faire autrement, 
car le celibataire ne voudrait pas travaiUer pour un moindre prix. 

87. Quel est le salaire d*une femme, quel est celui d*un enfant ?— 
Une femme a 12 sous I'ete et 10 Thiver ; un enfant de meme, mais lis 
n'ont ni cafe ni biere. 

88. Combien de joumees Mt ordinairement un homme dans une 
annee chez un fermier ? — Si on decompte les figtes, et les 20 ou 30 
jours que le joumalier consacre k son champ, le reste du temps n 



* Dans r^tat stationnaire du taux des salaires des jounialiers, il est tr^s- 
avantageux pour eux de recevoir en payement de leur travail une partie de la 
moisson, parceque de la sorte le salaire augmente naturellem^nt avee Taugmen- 
tation du prix des grains. 

p2 
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travaille chez le fermier. II donne en outre a son champ et son jardin 
quelques instants le matin et le soir de chaque jour. 

89. Quel est le nombre de jours dans Tannee que les paysans ont 
rhabitude de f(§ter ?— 



Dimanches 52 

F^tes obligees outre les dimanches • . 4 

F^tes non obligees, mais observees • « 11 

Total . 67 



Outre cela les paysans ne travaillent pas le lundi et une partie du mardi 
qui suivent le jour de la Kermesse, ou f(§te du village ; dans cette 
commune il n'y a qu*une Kermesse par an, mais dans d'autres il y en a 
deux.* 

90. Combien de joum^es fait une femme dans une annee, combien un 
enfant ? — Les femmes et les enfans en font a peu-pres 50 ou 60 dans 
Tannee. 

91. Les joumaliers s'engagent-ils chez les fermiers pour un temps 
determine, semaine, mois, annee ? — Les joumaliers s'engagent chez un 
fermier pour un an. 

92. Les fermiers gardent-ils pendant long-temps les m^mes individus, 
ou les changent-ils souvent ? — Les bons fermiers et les bons joumah'ers 
restent ensemble bien long-temps. 

93. Y a-t-il dans la commune plus de laboureurs que n^exige la bonne 
exploitation des fermes, ou y en a-t-il moins ? — II y a le nombre juste- 
ment suffisant. 

94. Les joumaliers ordinaires habitant dans la commune, suffisent- 
ils au temps de la moisson ? — lis suffisent, y compris le peu d*artisans. 

95. Cela tient-il a la variety des produits dont la r^colte se fait a 
di£[erentes ^poques ? — Oui. 

96. Combien de laboureurs pense-t-on qu'il faille pour la bonne 
culture d*une ferme, en raison des bonniers dont elle se compose ? — 
C*est difficile h preciser. Je pense cependant que Ton pent calculer 
que Ton emploie reellement un laboureur pour 5 bonniers ; et ce 
nombre est ce qu'il &ut, en consid6rant la nature des fermes que les 
habitans de la commune cultivent. 

97. Bruxelles n'est qu*4 3 lieues de Gaesbeck, et c*est une ville oii 
Ton b^tit beaucoup, et ou il y a des manufactures ; voit-on que des 

* La Kermesse est la f^te du patron de T^glise de la commune. 
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joumaliers de la commune soient attires en ville par le prix plus ^lev6 
des salaires, et que, de joumaliers, lis deviennent manoeuvres, ou 
ouvriers dans les manufactures ? — Cela n'arrive pas sou vent, parceque 
les habitans de cette commune n'ont pas les dispositions naturelles et 
necessaires a ce changement d*etat. Je connais toutefois des jour- 
naliers qui sont alles en ville tenir cabaret, qui ont fait fortune et sont 
devenus brasseurs. 

98. A ressources egales, existe-t-il une grande difference entre le 
bien ^tre d'une famille et celui d*une autre, et cette difference ne doit- 
on pas Tattribuer surtout k la bonne ou mauvaise conduite du cbef de 
la famille ? — •A la conduite du mari et de la femme. 

99. Y a-t-il beaucoup de families en mauvais 6tat a cause de leur 
mauvaise conduite, d'exces dans la boisson, paresse, &c. ? — II y en a 
plusieurs. 

1 00. De quoi se compose le mobilier d*une famille de joumaliers ? — 
De lits en proportion du nombre des individus qui composent la famille, 
quelques chaises, tables, de la poterie, &c. 

101. De quoi est fait le lit ? — Le lit est en bois ; le mari et la femme 
ont un matelas en laine, ou bourre de plumes ; les enfans n'ont que 
des paillasses ; les draps sont de grosse toile de lin, et les couvertures 
de' laine. 

102. A combien peut-on ^valuer le mobilier d'une famille de jour- 
naliers ? — Le mobilier d'une famille de joumaliers, en des circonstances 
ordinaires, pent etre evalue a 200 francs. 

103. De quoi se compose la nourriture ? — Le matin de bonne heure 
du cafe au lait avec tres pen ou point de sucre, et du pain (de seigle) ; 
a 9 heures, du pain avec du beurre, ou du fromage, ou de la graisse ; 
a midi, du lard et des pommes de terre, ou des carottes, &c. ; et le soir, 
de la salade et du pain. 

104. De quelle boisson fait-on usage ? — D*une tres-petite biere que 
les paysans brassent eux-memes; ceux qui ont plus de moyens en 
achetent aussi chez les brasseurs ; lis la payent de 8 a 16 francs le 
tonneau de 220 litres. 

105. Y a-t-il quelque difference dans la mani^re de se nourrir des 
paysans entre le present et le passe ? — II y a evidemment de la differ- 
ence en mieux ; leur table est aussi servie avec plus de propret^ ; je 
me rappelle d'avoir vu des families manger sans fourchettes ; cela n'a 
pas lieu a present, pas m^me cbez les plus pauvres. 

106. Comment se chauffe-t-on? achete-t-on du bois, de la houille, 
ou alimente-t-on le feu avec le bois sec recueilli dans les bois et les 
champs d'autrui ? — Les paysans les plus aises font usage d'un polle ; 
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lis achetent la coupe de bois des proprietaires, et la payent soit en 
argent, soit en travail en coupant le bois et abattant les arbres; ils 
achetent aassi un pen de houille que les fermiers leur portent en meme 
temps qu'ils Yont chercher la leur ; les plus pauvres ramassent le bois 
chez les autres.* 

107. Que br^le-t-on pour avoir de la lumi^re ? — De lliuile de colza, 
ou de graine de lin. 

108. Quels sont les v^temens des paysans ? Que depensent-ils 
chaque ann6e en y^temens? — ^Voici quels sont les vetemens qu'un 
joumalier use k peu-pres en une annee, et leur prix : 

1 Sarrau en toile bleue 6 /r. 

2 Chemises de grosse toile de lin • . • 12 
1 Pantalon de Aitaine ou de drap ... 7 

1 Gillet 8 

1 Veste en futaine ou en drap • . • • 7 

1 Paire de souliers 5 

5 Idem de sabots 2 

2 Idem de has de laine 3 

1 Casquette 3 

2 Paires de chaussons 1, 10 

1 Cravate 1 

2 Mouchoirs pour les jours de fStes • • 2 

Total, francs . . . . 52, 10 

Si Ton considere toutefois qu'apres une annee une partie de ces 
vetemens peut servir aux enfans, on peut porter la depense annuelle 
d*un laboureur en vetemens k 35 francs. Les femmes portent tous les 
jours des robes de laine, et des robes de coton le dimanche, un bonnet 
de couleur tous les jours, et un bonnet blanc le dimanche avec un 
mouchoir de coton sur la tdte, ou un mantelet d'etoffe de coton. On 
peut evaluer la depense de rhabillement des femmes et de celui des 
enfans k la moitie de celui des hommes. Les hommes ont toujours du 
linge propre le dimanche, Hommes, femmes et enfans portent egale- 

• L*habitude que les paysans ont de r^cueillir du bois sur les propri^t^s 
d*autrui estsiinvet€r^e,que les proprietaires ne pourraient pas les en emp^cher. 
Le degat que les paysans font aux propri^t^s est snp^rieur ^ la valeur du bois 
qu*ils recueillent; le temps quails perdent ainsi est grand, mais leurs besoins 
sont si pressans, qu'ils ne pourraient pas faire autrement ; et quant au temps, 
dans la distribution actuelle du travail dans le pays, ce n*est pas chose bien 
precieuse a la campagne. 
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ment dea souUers kg joun de ftte, et ne vont jamais k Teliae en 
sabots. 

109. Y a-t-il de la difference dans la mani^re de s'habiller des pay- 
sans entre le present et le passe? — ^Les paysans son mieux habilles 
maintenant qu*ils ne Tetaient autrefois ; les 6toffes sont k meilleur 
marche. 

110. Les families £sibriqaent-elles la toile ou d'autres etoffes elles- 
m^mes ? — Elles filent le lin qu'elles recueillent sur leur champ, et font 
faire de la toile k des tisserands hors de la commune ; c*est avec cette 
toile qu'elles se foumissent le linge.* 

111. La commune a-t-elle des fonds pour les pauvres? De quelle 
somme peut-elle disposer en aum6ne chaque annee, et comment et par 
qui la somme est-elle depensee ? — La commune a des terres et des 
capitaux exclusivement destines au soulagement des pauvres. Ces 

• J'ai voulu vous mettre sous les yeux le budjet de la recette et de la 
d^pense de la faraille d'lin journalier, mais je n'ai pu me procurer que le budjet 
suivant qui est tr^s-incomplet. 

Pour une famille de 6 individus; le pbre, la mbre, une fille de 18 ans, deux 
garponsy uii de 17 et Fautre de 13 ans, et un enfant de 6 ans : 

Recette. 

fr- 
Tout ce qu*elle gagne en travaillant chez autrui .... 350 
Tout ce qu'elle vend, produit du jardin, du champ, &c. « ^90 

Total, francs .... 640 

D^pense. 

Seigle pour faire le pain ^ raison de 3 rassibres par mois 

(une rassi^re ^uivaut k peu-prbs h un bushel) . . . 295 

Habillement 190 

Impots • . 33 

Caf(6, sel, savon, et autres denrees 31 

Bois • 62 

Houille 8 

Loyer de la maison, du jardin et d'un champ de | de 

bonnier 80 

Total, francs .... 698 



On n*y a pas compris les pommes de terres r^colt^es sur le champ, ni la 
rooiti^ d*un pore, ni le lait, ni les produits du jardin, &c. £n ^valuant tout 
cela k 800 fr., et en ijoutant cette somme k la recette, et en portant mie somme 
^le k la d^pense, la recette totale de la famille monterait k 840 fr. ; la d^ 
pense 898. Mais tout cela est tr^inexact, et je n'ai donn^ cette esquisse de 
budjet que faute de mieux. J'aurais d^sir^ aussi ofiFrir un aperpu de ce que 
coiite k un journalier le champ qu'il loue, et de ce qu*il en retire^ pour voir quel 
est le profit net, mais le malbeureux essai da budjet m'a d^ourag^. 
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terres et ees'capitaux rapportent 566 ^ancs paran.^ II y a un bureau 
de bienfaisance compose de 5 membres, proposes par le conseil com. 
inunal, et approuves par le gouvemeur de la province. Le cure est 
toujours du nombre, et c'est lui qui ordiaairement distribue les aumdnes, 
et rend compte a ses collegues de sa gestion. Voici un tableau qui 
montre le nombre des pauvres qui ont ete secourus dans Tannee 
1832, la maniere dont ils Tout ete, et la qualite du secours que cfaacun 
a re^u. 

Ziste des pauvres Habitans qui ont He secourus par le Bureau de Bien* 
faisance de la Commune de Gaesbeckf classes selon leurs besoins et selon 
la faculte du mSme Bureau. 



Premihe Classe. 

Individus consider^s comme 
les plus Pauvres. 



1. J. B. Van Laer. 
' 2. Joseph Co3riis. 

3. G. Heurvaert 

4. ¥'• Herguel avec 2 

enfans. 

5. Jean Bellaert, sa fern- 

me et 6 enfans. 

6. Henri de Gr6ef^ sa 

femme et 3 enfans. 

7. Fr. de Knop, sa femme 

et 5 enfans. 

8. G. Van Horebeek, sa 

femme et 5 enfans. 

9. J. B. Coyns, sa fem- 

me et 4 enfans. 

10. C. U. Maonens, sa 

femme et 4 enfans. 

11. Fr. Serman, sa femme 

et 4 enfans. 



Seconde Claue. 
Idem pour ceux moins Pauvres. 



1. Ch. Spettens, sa fem- 

me et 4 enfans. 

2. Louis Contry, v' avec 

4 enfans. 

3. Jos. Decorte, sa fem- 

me, 4 enfans. 

4. La V'« Huggh. 



Tron^me Classes 

Pour ceux qui ont besoin 

de Secours en cas de Maladies 

et Malheurs. 



L J. Segers, sa femme et 
2 enfjEins. 

2. J. B. Lichlers, sa fem- 

me et 3 enfans. 

3. Am. de Gr^ef, sa fem- 

me et 4 enfans. 

4. L. Maonens, safemme 

et 4 enfans. 

5. L.Demaegtsetsa fem- 

me. 

6. L. CooterS, sa femme 

et 4 enfans. 

7. J. Bertrand, sa femme 

et 2 enfans. 

8. G. Contrens et sa fem- 

me. 

9. V'« Engellens. 

10. Jos. Jacquemyns et sa 

femme. 

11. J. Sheys, sa femme et 

5 enfans. 



* Cette somme doit vous paraUre bien modique ; 566 francs pour 366 habi- 
tans ! II y a surement des paroisses chez vous qui d^pensent autant de guin^s 
qu elles ont d'habitans. Mais dans ce pays-ci cette commune passe pour bien 
dot^e en fonds pour les pauvres. Le curi d'une commune voisine i^crivit der- 
ni^rement k M. d'Arconati, qu^un journalier avait perdu sa vache ; que la com- 
mune n'avait que 250 francs pour les pauvres ; et que pour foumir au journalier 
les moyens d'acheter une vache, sans laquelle lui et sa famille auraient ^t^ dans 
la plus grande d^tresse, il avait pr^t^ 73 francs au pauvre homme, et que cette 
somme if Tavait prise sur des fonds d^stin^s k I'entretien de T^lise ; il deman- 
dait k M.d'Arconati un secours pour en op^rer le remboursement. VoUk com- 
ment les affaires des pauvres se traitent dans ce pays ci. 
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111. Les anm^nes que Ton lecoeiUt dans I'cgliie soat-^les det- 
laees en putie an aowlagempnt des panTies \ — \je% ainn6iies qoe Ton 
n»eiDe ^ Xk^T^o.^.,^^ de.ti.» i r«.t.^ de 
r%Uae. TontefiDis si I'tot des pannes Tezigeait le €u€ fenit nne 
qnte dans Teniae poor cox. Id oda ne ae praliqnc pas^ p aiceq n 'on 
m*cn epconve pas le besom. L'on baX qndqncfins des qnetes poor des 
aaaDieiin anircs dans d'anties eomnumea eoanne j n cmdirs, Inoada- 
tioiis» ftc Cda a en lien I'annee pacsfe dans tonles les eomninnes da 
lojanme a canae de llnopdatioB des polden; mais il frntpoor oe genre 
de q[ates lantonsalion de M. rAzdwr^ue de MaBnra, 

lis. LQnq[Qe la fommnnft a ispsaak tons les iiods qn*dle anrait poor 
les pauTxes» et qnH icate des ladiiidBS dans nne gnnde anseie, la 
ckania priTee Tient-dle snffiaanunent a knr a c in n ia \ — En propMtion 
de la popnladon de la connnnne la soasntt a d^cnaer cb aemma anx 
fannrii cat aasea forte. i*ijan ifTi \t Twiiisn ili Ininfiiiinn ■ 
& pe n -pie s nne annce de zcnte en leaerfe, el si les dzemstaiiDea T 
geakntyil p o iiuait obtenirdeson i e iei c uiqiBrlqf f aianeea, Si 
le aaooic es n*ecaient pas snffisantes^ les fermirrs^ et les ptupti c tai res de- 




tonftdeaordieyCtgaEantirlenispropdeca^ Iljabiendes 
rnVmt pas de ijndspoarkspsnrfies» ct onTan s^aznnge de< 
rantodtie sn paiieni e les enga^i cda, mais ae les j 

ll*k Les pro p riecaiies qni ne demenrcnt pas dans In ^^'"won^ 
tiooient-ils de qneique Baniere an. mMnflyn des piiniiis? — ^Ds n'y 

115. Vod^-on d» joaznafiess dans des dcciaiatancei 

an seco nis de oeox qqi sou dans la dkzeaK ! — Les 
sanrent qna in coaunnne a d» finds poor ks p s mtiia , ct 3a pcnsent que 
c'^ il ege ei mx tidies qaH ap pai rii'nf de sbcmjiLl fcs p s mi n s : je 
caymlanr qnil aEdve qnelqae&is qne les jiHizna2ieES dsna 
xdaGcienaenft Imuk dntniPiic ^neiqiies seconrs a eenx qni 



116w Y »-^^ janmb en des ens dlmfiridns nuKti iniiiiiiiBi* — 
an caa «nKb2aMe m'oR anxte,, et oe aezait duae anpoasflile. Si 
r<in «ffa£fc ^'H j eofi un inJiTdiA pc^ a w^^M^r^ fnunima tont le 

117* Azcive-t^ qne dea pan^nea Wanna m 
4 canii^ dea iMdb dottK die vfispoee ponr leiir 
m*^nit^ pa^ paRaqne le WmaaL da tonnufti iag ne 
di» atooma qn^MOL teailfea elaboaa dana In 
mvaB^Q«VN»gadfeakaw^>n«Kdeln coamnne qa< 

11^ L^a i^aiKam ^wwb an dBoil^ C8awtt4ln asniir vk 
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secourus? re^oivent-ils les secours avec reconnaissance? — Comme les 
fonds pour les pauvres ont ^te ]egu6s a la commune pour les pauvres, 
il s'en suit que ceux-ci ont un droit a les re^evoir. Je ne sais pas oe 
que les pauvres pensent, mais ils re9oiTent les secours que le bureau 
croit convenable de leur donner, avec reccmnaissance* 

119. Ne pensez-vous pas que s'il y avait plus de fonds pour les 
pauvres il y aurait plus de pauvres qui demanderaient des secours? — Je 
pense que les postulans ne manqueraient pas. 

120. La mendicite est-elle toleree dans la commune ?—^La mendicite 
est d^fendue par la loi. La surveillanee de rautorit^ eependant se 
ralentit quelquefois, et alors quelques individus mendient ; puis la 
surveillance devient plus active, et la mendicite cesse. Dans une 
petite commune comme celle^ci, ou tons ke connaissent et savent qu'il 
y a des fonds pour les pauvres, on ne pent pas mendier beaucoup ; ce 
ne sont que des gens n'appartenant point h la commune qui osent 
demander raum6ne.* 

121. Y a-t-il des mendians 6tablis dans la commune ? — II n'y en 
a pas. 

122. Lorsqu'un membre de la fiimille d'un laboureur tombe malade 
comment lui procure-t-on les secours du m^decin et du chirurgien, et 
les medicamens ? — M. le Marquis d'Arconati paye im medecin et les 
medicamens pour les pauvres de la commune. S'il ne subvenail pas a 
cette depense ce serait le bureau de bienfaisance qui s'en cbargerait ; il 
donnerait au medecin de 60 a 70 francs. Ceux qui ne sont pas sur la 
liste des pauvres payent eux-memes le medecin et les medicamens. 

123. Y a-t-il dans la commune un chirurgien, un apothicaire, une 
sage*femme ? — Aucun individu exer^ant ces professions n'est 6tabli- 

-dans la commune. 

124. Q,ue fait-on des perscmnes pauvres atteintes de maladies 

-<;hroniques ? — -Si elles n'ont pas de parens, le bureau de bien&isance 

les placent dans une famiUe ; si elles ont des parens il donne des 

secours a ceux-d. Actuellement il ne se trouve pas dans la commune 

* Dans Taim^e 1830 beaucoup de pauvres venaient tous les jours k la porte 
du chateau de Gaesbeck demander Taumdne. On la faisait ^ tous, vu les cir- 
Constances. L'ann^e suivante c'^tait la mtoe chose ; on fixa alors un jour de 
la semaine pour la distribution des aum6nes : on donhait 3 sous par indiridu. 
Le premier jour il se pr^senta une cinquantaine de pauvres, le second 60, et k 
la fin de la saison, quoiqu'on eut r^duit I'aumone a an sou pour les hommes et 
un demi-sou pour les enfans, il en venait 300 k 400; ils arrivaient de 10 ^ IfS 
milles k la ronde. L'ann^e suivante on prit la* determination de ne plus rien 
donner k jour fixe, et de prendre le nom des pauvres pour se procurer des ren- 
seignemens sur leur compte. Cette mesure, jointe a une amelioration dans 
r^tat du pays, a rendu le nombre des pauvres insisnifiant, et I'on a 6i6 ^m^me 
de donuer de v^ritables secours aux vdritables maiheureux. 
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d'individas en cet etat* Le bureau de bieofaisance a paye dans le 
temps 80 francs par an de pension pour un pauvre atteint d*une 
maladie chronique. 

125. S'il y a quelqu'alien^ dans la commune qu'en fait-on ? — II y 
a actuellement 2 alien^s dans la commune, mais ils appartiennent a des 
&milles assez aisees, et elles en ont soin. S'il y en avait appartienant 
^ une famille pauvre, Us seraient places par la commune dans une 
maison de fous, et entretenus aux firais de la commune. 

126. A combien s'el^ve la d^pense d'un bapt^me, d'un manage a 
reglise, d'un enterrement? — II y a un tarif, public par M, TArcheveque 
de Malines, du casuel et droit d'etole dans les ^glises paroissiales et 
succursales du diocese de Malines, qui ^tablit des classes selon Tetendue 
des communes, et sert de r^gle aux cures. Dans cette commune, qui 
est de demi^re dasse, un bapteme pent coxiter 2 francs ; une b^e- 
diction nuptiale de 7 ^ 8 francs ; un enterrement suivi d'un service de 
40 a 45 francs. 

127* Ces depenses sont-elles k la charge des joumaliers ? — Ceux-d 
n'en sont-ils jamais dispenses a cause de leur pauvrete ? — Les jour^ 
naliers dans des circonstances ordinaires payent ces depenses, les 
pauvres en sont exemptes. Dans les communes oii 11 y a beaucoup 
de pauvres, et passablement de fonds pour les secourir, le bureau de 
bienfiaisance suppl6e aux depenses des enterremens des pauvres ; mais 
cela est bien rare. 

128. Le cas d'enfans illegitimes est-il frequent dans la commune? — 
Le cas est tr^s-rare ; depuis 5 ans il n'y en a eu qu'un seul. 

129. Quelle mesure prendrait*on k leur ^gard ? — ^La mire garderait 
I'enfant, le pire en aurait soin, le manage probablement s'ensuivrait. 

130. Les vieillards sont-ils entretenus par leurs en£EUi8, et remarque- 
t-on que ceux-ci en aient soin ? — Les enfans, lorsqu'ils en ont les 
moyens, entretiennent leurs vieux parens; si les enfans sont tris- 
pauvres le bureau de bienfsusance vient a leur aide. 

131 • Quelles sont les ressources des vieillards pauvres sans famille ? — 
Les vieillards delaiss^s sont places par le bureau de bienfaisance dans 
une famille. Dans ce moment le bureau de bienfaisance entretient de 
cette maniere un vieillard, et paye pour lui une pension de 72 francs 
par an. Outre cela il I'habille, et en cas de maladie il aursdt a payer 
un supplement de d^pense. Si le vieillard pouvait tant soit peu 
travailler, la pension serait moins forte. 

132. Si le pauvre vieillard que le bureau de bienfaisance entretient 
avec une d^pense de 72 francs par an, etait prive tout-a-coup de ce 
secours, et s'adonnant a la mendicity etait arrSte par la force publique 
et transport^ au dep6t de mendicite ou aux colonies, mais a la chaige 
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de la commune, combien coAterait-il par an k^lsL commune? Croyez- 
vous qu'il serait plus malheureux ou moins malheureux qu*i] n'est a 
present ? — Le vieillard, soit au dep6t de mendicite, soit aux colonies, 
coiiterait k la commune au-dela de 130 francs par an, et il serait sure- 
men t plus malheureux. II y a eu dans la commune des cas d'indiyidus 
transportes dans ces lieux. lis y sont alles avec chagrin, et ils ont 
toujours tache de revenir dans leur village. Les pay sans aiment a 
vivre la ou ils sont nes, parmi ceux avec lesquels ils ont ete ^lev^s, et en 
conservant leurs habitudes.* 

133. Qui est-ce qui se charge des orphelins? arrive-t-il souvent que 
leurs proches parens s en chargent ? — Si les orphelins ont quelque bien 
on leur donne un tuteur. Le tuteur est ordinairement un parent qui 
jouit du petit revenu de I'enfant et profite de son travail, et en retour il 
Tentretient. S*ils n'ont absolument rien, mais s'ils ont des parens en 
^tat de foumir a leur subsistance, ceux-d s'en chargent ; s'ils n'ont ni 
bien, ni parens assez aises, le bureau de bienfaisance les place dans une 
famille. 

134. A combien monte la pension d'un orphelin? — II n'y a pas 
actuellement d'orphelins a la charge du bureau de bienfaisance ; dans 
le temps le bureau a paye 40 francs par an pour la pension d'un 
orphelin. 

135. Y a-t-il une ^cole dans la commune ? — II n'y a pas d'ecole a 
present dans la commune, mais on se prepare a en ouvrir une par 
souscription. A present les en&ns vont a Tecole dans les communes 
voisines. 

136. Combien d'enfans y a-t-il dans la commune en ^e d'aller a 
Tecole, et combien y en a-t-il qui y vont?— II y a 30 ou 60 enfans qui 
sont en age d*aller k Tecole, mais comme il n'y a pas d'ecole dans la 
commune, les plus jeunes n'y vont pas. 

137. Combien d'heures par jour les enfans restent-ils i I'ecole ? — 
4 heures ; 2 le matin, et 2 I'apr^s diner. 



• La mendicity est qualifi^e par le code p^nal de d^lit passible de trois k six 
mois d'emprisonnement. Les tribunaux cependant ne condamnent d'ordinaire 
les mendians qui sont traduits devant eux qak quelques jours d'emprisonnement; 
mais aussit6t qu'ils sont mis en liberty, le gouvernement s'en empare et les 
envoit aux d^p6t8 de mendicity de leurs provinces respectives,^ la charge des com- 
munes oii ils ont leur domicile de secours. Ils demeurent dans ces d^pdts k la 
discretion de Tautorit^ administrative, qui pent prolonger ind^finiment leur rk* 
elusion. La mendicity est ainsi punie beaucoup plus s^v^rement que le vol. Cela 
n'est pas juste, et reclame un changement. L injustice de la loi, et les d^penses 
auxquelles les communes sont astreintes lorsqu'elles ont des mendians dans les 
depots, font que la mendicity est tr^s-peu r^prim^e. 
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138. Combien paye tfhaqae enfant? — De 10 sous a 1 franc par mois, 
selon qu'ils apprennent k 6crire ou non. 

139. Qui paye pour les enfans pauvres? — Le bureau de bien- 
faisance. 

140. Les filles vont-elles a Tecole aossi-bien que les gallons? — 
EUes y vont aussi. 

141. Qu'apprend*t-on anx uns et aux auties ? — On ne leur apprend 
qu'a lire, ^rire et Taritbmetique. 

142. Je suppose que tons les enfans resolvent du cur6 renseignement 
religieux. A quel Hge commence cet enseignement, et combien 
d'annees dure*t-il ? Combien d'heures par jour, et combien de jouis 
dans I'annee cet enseignement occupe-t-il les enfans ? — ^Le cur6 instruit 
les enfans dans la religion tons les dimanches a Teglise pendant une 
heure. Les enfans commencent k recevoir cette instruction a 7 ans et 
continuent jusqu'^ 14. Ceux qui se pr^parent k faite leur premiere 
communion sont en outre instruits par le cur6 pendant le car^me deux 
ans avant la communion. 

143. Les paysans savent-ils g^neralement lire et ecrire ? — Parmi les 
hommes au-dessus de r%e de 50 ans il y en a plusieurs qui ne savent 
ni lire ni 6crire, mais ceux au-dessous savent au moins lire presque 
tous. 

144. Possedent-ils quelque livre, et le lisent-ils? — lis ne poss^dent 
que des livres de priere, et des almanachs. 

145. Voit-on chez les paysans plus d'empressement qu'autrefois k 
faire instruire leurs enfans? — II n'y a pas de doute que les paysans ont 
plus d'empressement qu'autrefois a envoyer leurs enfans k I'ecole. 

146. Les paysans font-ils generalement vacciner leurs enfans? — 
Presque tous les parens font vacciner leurs enfans. Le gouvemement 
paye un m^decin qui vient s'^tablir une fois par an pour quelques jours 
dans le cbef-lieu du canton ; et les parens y portent leurs enfans et les 
font vacciner. 

147. Se commet-il sou vent des crimes dans la commune? — Bien 
rarement. Je crois qu'il y a au moins 12 ans qu'aucun individu de la 
commune n'a et6 mis en prison. II arrive quelquefois que Ton commet 
de petits vols de bois, &c. * 

148. Combien de cabarets y a-t-il dans la commune ? Les jour- 
naliers les frequentent-ils ? conduisent-ils avec eux leurs femmes et les 
enflEms ?— II y a 3 cabarets dans la commune, mais les joumaliers ne 

* Depuis 1827 j'ai pass^ tous les ans la belle saison dans la commune, et je 
puis attester la v^rit^ du fait. 
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de la commune, combien coAterait-il par an ii-la commune? Croyez- 
vous qu*il serait plus malheureux ou moins malheureux qu'il n'est a 
present ? — Le vieillard, soit au dep6t de mendicite, soit aux colonies, 
coiiterait ^ la commune au-dela de 130 francs par an, et il serait sure- 
men t plus malheureux. II y a eu dans la commune des cas d'indiyidus 
transportes dans ces lieux. lis y sont alles avec chagrin, et ils ont 
toujours tache de revenir dans leur village. Les paysans aiment a 
vivre la ou ils sont nes, parmi ceux avec lesquels ils ont ete ^lev^s, et en 
conservant leurs habitudes.* 

133. Qui est-ce qui se charge des orphelins? arrive-t-il souvent que 
leurs proches parens s en chargent ? — Si les orphelins ont quelque bien 
on leur donne un tuteur. Le tuteur est ordinairement un parent qui 
jouit du petit revenu de Tenfant et profite de son travail, et en retour il 
Tentretient. S*ils n'ont absolument rien, mais s*ils ont des parens en 
^tat de foumir a leur subsistance, ceux-ci s'en chargent ; 8*ils n'ont ni 
bien, ni parens assez aises, le bureau de bienfaisance les place dans une 
famille. 

134. A combien monte la pension d'un orphelin? — II n'y a pas 
actuellement d'orphelins a la charge du bureau de bienfaisance ; dans 
le temps le bureau a paye 40 francs par an pour la pension d'un 
orphelin. 

135. Y a-t-il une ^cole dans la commune? — II n'y a pas d'ecole a 
present dans la commune, mais on se prepare a en ouvrir une par 
souscription. A present les en&ns vont a Tecole dans les communes 
voisines. 

136. Combien d'enfans y a-t-il dans la commune en ^e d'aller a 
I'ecole, et combien y en a-t-il qui y vont?— II y a 30 ou 60 enfans qui 
sont en age d'aller k Tecole, mais comme il n'y a pas d'ecole dans la 
commune, les plus jeunes n'y vont pas. 

137. Combien d'heures par jour les enfans restent-ils k I'ecole ? — 
4 heures ; 2 le matin, et 2 I'apr^s diner. 



• La mendicity est qualifi^e par le code p^nal de d^lit passible de trois h. six 
mois d'emprisonneraent. Les tribnnaux cependant ne coDdamnent d'ordinaire 
les mendians qui sont traduits devant eux qu'^ quelques jours d'emprisonnement; 
mais aussit6t qu'ils sont mis en liberty, le gouvernement s'en empare et les 
envoit aux d^p6ts de mendicity de leurs provinces respectives,^ la charge des com- 
munes oii ils ont leur domicile de secours. lis demeurent dans ces d^pdts ^ la 
discretion de Tautorit^ administrative, qui peut prolonger ind^finiment leur r6* 
elusion. La mendicity est ainsi punie beaucoup plus s^vferement que le vol. Cela 
n'est pas juste, et reclame un cnangement. L injustice de la loi, et les d^penses 
auxquelles les communes sont astreintes lorsqu'elles ont des mendians dans les 
depots, font que la mendicity est tr^peu r^prim^e. 
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quelque autre qui en ait moins, mais du reste, je pense que la condition 
des paysans est a peu-pres la mSme dans toutes** 

* Pour autant que je connaisse ies communes Toisines, je crois qu*il y a plus 
de diffl^rcnce entr'elles qu'il n'est dit ici. Je crois que sous le rapport des 
moeurs Ies cur^s y aient une influence plus ou moins favorable, et que le plus 
ou moins de facility pour louer des terres influe d'une mani^re non moins re- 
marquable surle bien-dtre des journaliers. Le voisinage des villes et des grandes 
routes est aussi favorable sous beaucoup de rapports, et d^favorable sous q^uel- 
ques autres ; mais je pense aussi qu'au fond il n y a pas une difll^rence sensible, 
je ne dirai pas entre province et province^ mais entre canton et canton. 



R. CLAV, printer, BREAD-STRERT-ttlLL. 
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